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Zhe Plays and Poems of Wiiham Shak/peare, in Eleven Volumes 
collated Verbatim with the moft authentic Copies, and revifed 
with the Correétions and Illuftrations of various Commentators. 
To which are added, an Effay on the Chronologicai Order of his 
Plays; an Effay relative to Shakjpeare and Fonjon; a 
Differtation onthe Three Parts of King HenryVI. An Hiftorical 
Account of the E.glifh Stage, and Netes. By Edmond Malone. 
Crown 8vo. 3]. 175. Boards: Rivingtons, &c. . I7QI. 


in is not wholly owing to the idolatry of the Englith for 

_their favourite bard, that the works of Shakfpeare have been 
publifhed in various forms, and commented on by authors of 
different talents and purfuits. In his zra our language was 
changing its rugged manlinefs to more flowing expreffions, 
and a lefs harfh conftruction; elegance was beginning to add 
a polifh to what in force of expreflion could not be improved; 
and innovation, with its ufual eagernefs, hurried on the changes 
{> rapidly, that, in a few years, the language of Shakfpeare 
was obfolete, and in part forgotten. The early editors found 
it eafier to correct than to. reftore; and with an ill-judged 
fondnefs for their-author, with a wifh of rendering him more 
generally pleafing, they foftened what appeared to be defor- 
mities, and altered what they fufpected might difguft: When 
the zera of found, rigid, criticifm arrived. thefe fucceffive ef- 
forts had greatly changed the poet, whofe quaintnefs and fire 
pleafed.the ruder age of Elizabeth, and it was neceflary to go 
back to fources, which time had partly injured, to feek infor- 


mation with difficulty traced: ‘The eagernefs of editors, the’ 


zeal of admiring commentators, have encounteréd thefe ob- 
ftacles with much fuccefs. We fee what Shakfpeare wrote, 
and his fair fame has not been fullied by the difcovery: we 


have brought to light the fources of his ftreams, and we per-. 


ceive they are not his own. -What he has, however, fuffered 


in his character of originality, has been compenfated by the’ .. 
addrefs with which he feems to have managed his borrowed ' 
thoughts, and the ability with which he has conneéied them ° 
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with his own inventions. It may be afked, however, whether 
to inveftigations of this kind, there are no bounds. Mutt we 
fearch from whence he copied every line? Mutt we afcertain 
with anxiety every trifling word? Thefe queftions will be 
differently anfwered according to each critic’s warmth of zeal, 
or the ardour of his purfuits. We have little hefitation in fay- 


ing, that thefe minute enquiries have been carried too far; 


and, if we had earlier received a correct text, which the com- 
plaifance of fome editors, and the indolence of others depriv- 
ed us of, we fhould long fince have afcertained as much as it 
was ufeful to know. The text is now fufficiently correct ; and 
Mr. Malone has informed us, that the quarto editions are 
more-correct than the frit folio, fronr which Hemmynge and 
Condel in reality copied; and that the fecond folio contains 
the accumulated errors of the firft and of its own editors. 
After this information, and copying Dr. Johnfon’s able Pro- 
fpeCtus, Mrs Malone gives us an idea of the plan. he purfued, 
in arranging the text, in the following terms =: 


« My late friend Mr. Tyrwhitt, a man of fuch candour, accu- 
racy, and profound learning, thathis death muft be confidered as. 
an irreparable lofs to literature, was of opinion, that in printing 
thefe plays the original f{pelling fhould be adhered to, and that we 
never could be fure of a perfeétly faithful. edition, unlefs the firft 
folio copy was made the ftandard,. and aétually fent to the prefs, 
with fuch correétions as the editor might think proper. By others. 
it was fuggelted, that the notes fhould not be fubjoined to the-text,,. 
-but placed at the end of each volume, and that they. fhould be ac-. 
companied by a complete gloffary. The former fcheme (that of 
fending the firft folio to the prefs): appeared to me liable to many 
objections ; and I am confident that if the notes were detached. 
from the text, many readers would remain uninformed, rather than 
undergo the trouble occafioned by perpetual references from one 
part of a volume to another. 

‘ In the prefent edition I have endeavoured to retain. all the ad— 
vantages:which would have refulted from Mr. Tyrwhitt’s plan, 
without any of its inconveniences. Having often experienced the 
fallacioufiefs of collation by the eye, I determined, after I had’ 
adjuited the text in: the beft manner in my power, to have every 
proof-fheet of my work read aloud to me, while I perufed the firft: 
folio, for thofe plays which firft appeared in that edition; and 


for all thofe which had beem previoufly printed, the firft quarto 


copy, excepting only in the inftances of Tie Merry Wives of Wind- 
for, and King Henry V. which, being either fketches or imperfect 


copies, could not be wholly relied on; and King Richard If. of. ° 


the earlieft edition of which tragedy I was not poffeffed. I had at: 
the fame time before me a table which. I had. formed: of the.vari- 
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dations between the quartos and the fplio. By this laborious pro- 
cefs not a fingle innovation, made either by the editor of the fe- 
tond folio, or any of the modern editors, could efcape me. From 
the index to all the words and phrafes explained or illuftrated in 
the notes, which I have fubjoined to this work; every ufe may be 
derived which the moft copious gloflary could afford; while thofe 
readers who are lefs intent on philological inquiries, by the notes 
being appended to the text; are relieved from the irkfoine tak of 
feeking information in a different volume from that imimiediately 
before them.’ 


As to the Notes, Mr: Malone fays, ‘IT hate in general 


given the true explication of a paflage; by whomfoever made, 


without loading the page with the preceding unfuccefs4 
ful attenipts at elucidation:’ But at the fame time he informs 
us, that not a fingle valuable explication of any obfcure paflage 
in thefé plays has ever appeared, which will not be found in 
the following volumes ; in the firt of thefe fentences, an editor 
lefs confident of his own abilities would have faid; ° given 
what appears to me to be the true ag aig 

In p: lv of his Preface, Mr. Malone indignantly anfwers 
thofe who infirtuate that Shakf{peare has been elucidated into 
obfcurity, and buried in a tomb of notes; and afferts -that 
‘if even every line of his plays were accompanied with a 
comment, every intelligent reader would be indebted to the 
induftry of him who produced it.’ At this declaration every 
intelligent teader will probably ftart ; but we humbly beg leave 
to rank, in Mr: Malone’s opinion, among non-intelligents; and 
to obferve that, in otit opinion, there are few paflages in Shak-= 
{peare worth underflanding, which every reader of common 


fenfe does not underftand, with very little affiftance.—And 


we muft hint to thofe infééted with the Spak/perdmania; a 
circumftance which Mr. Malone’s zeal has prevented his ob- 
ferving, that as no author has higher beauties than Shakfpearey 
fo none has greater abfurdities, or, occafionally; pages of more 
vapid nonfenie., The beauties are getierally familiar te all, with, 
out any comiment: and what advantage a commentary on a 
trifling or abfurd paflage can afford, we are utterly at a lofs to 
conceive: Nores on obfolete cuftoms, and éxpreflions, are un- 
doubtedly proper; but a commentary on every dine would bé 
an ulelefs load. Se | 
The ftage-diretions; as Mr. Malone proteeds td ob- 
ferve, are evidently not thofe of Shakfpeare; and he has 
therefore regulated them: The play of Pericles, prince of 
Tyre, appears in the third volume; and ‘Titus Andronicus, 
which is now well known not to have been a produétion of 
our gteat dramatift, is thrown into the tenth, after the Poeins. 
Gea The 
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The Preface concludes with fome account of preceding 
editors. ; 
The other Prolegomena are nearly the fame as in the edi- 
tion by Johnfon and Steevens. After the will, we. find a 
mortgage by Shak{peare, in 1613, the fignature of which, on 
a label of parchment, is engraved in a fac-fimile: and Mr. 


‘ » Malone obferves, that ‘ much has lately been faid.in various 


publications, relative to the proper mode of {pelling Shakfpeare’s: 
name. It is hoped we fhall hear no morezd/e babble upon this 
fubject.’ This puts us in mind of a ftory told by fir Thomay 
More: a friar was difturbed in his fermon by an old woman 
chatting to a neighbour, ‘ hufh,’ faid he, * with thy babble, 
thou goffip in the red hood.’ To which the old woman an- 
fwered, ‘ marry who babbles moft ? I do but fpeak a word to 
a neighbour, and thou haft been babbling there for this hour.’ 
To be ferious : we judge, from many circumftances produced by 
Mr. Malone, that our great poet’s name, in the orthography 
of his time, was Shak/pere; and we think this a neater mode of 
{pelling than the one adopted by the prefent editor, and others. 
In the firft plate of fac-fimilia, the name is twice Shak/pere, and 
once Shak/peere : but in this new autograph, our poet, as Mr. 


Malone obferves, * negleCted to fcrape the parchment, in . 


confequence of which the letters appear imperfectly formed.’ 
What Mr. Malone takes for an @ above the end of the name, 
we fuppofe to be re imperfeCtly formed; and the re of the 
former fignatures nearly refemble an a. We believe that our 
poet had more fenfe than to attempt to write three letters, 
where there was but room for one, as in the fignature before 
us. In Mr. Combe’s will (p. 122.) the name is twice fpeit 


~ Shak/pere; nay, in the parifh-regifter of Stratford upon: Avori 


(p. 171.) the name is univerfally put Shak/pere, down to the 
year 1623. | : 

The firft volume of this edition is divided into two parts, 
forming in faét two volumes; and the firft of thefe, after the 
common Prolegomena, prefents us with Mr. Malone’s § At- 
tempt to afcertain the order in which the plays of Shakfpeare 
were written,’ firft publifhed in 1778. In this eflay the order 
feems to be evinced upon as good materials as could be had ;: 
and we fhould think it no mean improvement if the arrange-' 
ment here pointed out were obferved in: future editions; 
for Mr. Malone has, feemingly without reafon,. preferved 
that of the preceding editions, except in one or two trifling 
changes. This ‘ Attempt’ is however extremely dry, and 
full of black-letter erudition. We are not a little furprifed to 
find in this, and other parts of the Prolegorhena,, that 


Shakfpeare was fo far from being the original author com- 


mon! y 
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morily imagined, that a great number of his plays are founded 
upon preceding onesofthe fame nameor plot., The firft part or 
volume clofes with a fhort eflay, proving that fome anecdotes of 
Shak{peare, Ford, and Johnion, publifhed in a news-paper 
by Mr. Macklin, the actor, in 1748, were forgeries of that 
ftage-veteran, executed with fingular fkill and ability. 

‘The Hiftorical Account of the Rife and Progrefs of the 
Englith Stage, and of the CEconomy and Ufages of our An- 
cient ‘Theatres, was publifhed, with the ‘ Attempt’ juft men- 
tioned, about ten years fince, in a Supplement to Johnion and 
Steevens’ edition. This, with fome additions, is now pro- 
perly added to the Prolegomena before us ; fome of the moft 
important of the additions are taken from papers difcovered in 
Dulwich college, when this edition was nearly finifhed. Thefe 
manufcripts completely clear him from the imputation of be- 
ing the author of the contefted plays, and particularly prove 
that fir John Oldcaftle was the joint production of Michael 
Drayton, Anthony Mundy, Richard Hathwaye, and Robert 
Wilfon. The Winter’s Tale feems not to have been reprefented 
before 1613, and confequently muft have been one of the 

oet’s later works, though efteemed an earlier production in 
our Editor’s § Attempt.’ In this ‘collection alfo, the early 
Hamlet, which, from various circumftances, feems not to 
kiave een the work of Shakfpeare, occurs; and Dr. Lodge’s 
farcafm againft the foul lubber, who cried fo miferably at 
the theatre—‘ Hamlet revenge’—is thus, to the great con- 
folation of Shak{peare’s admirers, removed from our immor- 
tal poet. 

fa p. 295, Mr. Malone fuppofes Galiaze, an old play, to be 
Fulius Cefar: it is furely Galiaxzo, a name of feveral dukes 
of Milan; and perhaps, if it could be found, the original of 
Shakfpeare’s Tempeft. Camdew, which Mr. Malone thinks 
Candia, is apparently Cambalu, the old name of Pekin, in the 
travels of Marco Paolo, and others. 

There are various little circumftances of curidfity refpeting 
the early ftate of the ftage, and we may add, the poverty both 
of players and poets, in thefe papers; but we fcarcely find any 
thing fufliciently intereiting for an extract. 

In the progrefs of the work we perceive a Differtation on the 
three parts of Henry VI. Mr. Malone fhews that the firft part 
is not written by Shak{peare. 

To detraé& from the number of an author’s plays would 
‘be an invidious tafk, if he had uniformly written. well. 
Shakfpeare’s trifles and abfurdities we may detract without 
4) ury 3 and it was with fome pleafure that we followed Mr. 
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Malone in his difquifition on the authenticity of the Firft Part 
of Henry VI. This play certainly Carries no intrinfic inter-- 

nal marks of genjus, or of poetic fire: the language is cold 
and inanimate; and the imagery the artifcial recolle€tion of 
a claffical reader. Our author, when urged by the argument 
of its being included in the edition of Hemynge and Condell, 

reluctantly allows, that the fecond and following fcenes of the 


fourth aét may have been Shakfpeare’s. In this part there are 


yndoubtedly fome lines worthy of Shakfpeare; but Mr. Ma- 
lone fhould have recolleéted, when he made the confeffi ion, 
that, in the fecond fcene, is the paflage from Hall, though it 
is the great {cope of one of his chief arguments that our poet’ s 
hiftorian was Hollinfhed. Yet the fpeech of Talbot, full of 
rich and poetic imagery, and tinétured with the true Shak- 
{pearean blot—a pun at the moft ferious moment—is in a very 
different ftyle from the reft of the play, 

The principal arguments are, I, That the facts are incon 
fiftent with thofe in the fecond and third parts. 2. That 
Cambridge’s raifing an army is inconfiftent with what Shak- 
{peare had himfelf faid, in his undifputed play of Henry V, 
And, 3. That the pronunciation of Hecaté is correét in this 
play, though it is erroneous in Macbeth, It will be evident, 
however, that thefe obfervations, though of fome force, are 
inconfiftent with Shakfpeare’s having revifed this play at all, 
pnlefs with Terence, © 


‘ Id fibi negoti credidit /o/ymdari 
Populo ut placerent quas feciffet fabulas.’ 


Shakfpeare certainly was indifferent about inftructing his au- 
dience in hiftory, and thefe little varieties would never leffen 
the pleafure of the fpeétators. 

Tt is highly probable alfo, in Mr. Malone’s opinion, that 
this firft part could not have been written by the author of the 
two old plays, fuppofed to be firft copies of the fecond and 
third part; but, in reality, the production of fome earlier 
author, and the prototype only of Shakfpeare’s dramas, the 
foundation of his future ftructure. ‘Thefe pofitions are fup- 
ported with no flight probability, and greatly elucidate 
the fpirit and fertility of Shakfpeare’s genius, by compar- 
ing different correfponding paflages. On the whole, this 
eflay is a very able one: it feems to be highly probable, 
that Shakfpeare did not write the Firft Part of ‘Henry VI. 
and only altered the two fubfequent parts. We think alfo 
that Mr. Malone has fufficiently proved Titus Andronicus 
not to have been the work of our bard, who only added dif, 
ferent paflages to it. Pericles is reftored to him, though the 
whole is certainly not his own work, We forgot to wage 
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fhat, in this-edition, thofe paffages in the fecond and third 
parts of Henry VI. which Shak{fpeare feems to have added, 
and thofe: which he enlarged and amended, are diftinguifhed 
by a careful collation of the original dramas: the internal evi- 


- dence very commonly fupports the diftinctions. 


The greater part of the new notes appear at the end af 
volume X3 but they are not of very great importance. It is 
‘curious to find the ftory of the Jew of Venice in an eaftern 
MS. ; and, though fome of the circumftances are a little fuf- 
picious, we fhall tranfcribe it, as we have lately began to trace, 
«with more accuracy, the connc¢tion between the literary hif- 
sory of the Eaftern and Weftern World. 


« In a Perfian manufcript in the poffeflion of enfign Thomas 
‘Munro, -of the firft battalion of fepoys, now at Tanjore, is found 
‘the following ftory of a Jew anda Muffulman. Several leaves be- 
ang wanting both at the beginning and end of the’ MS. its age has 
not been afcertained. The tranflation, in which theidiom is Per- 
fian, -chowgh the words are Englifh, was made by Mr. Munro, and 
‘kindly communicated to me, together with a copy of the original, 
‘by Daniel Braithwaite, efgq. 

“‘ It is related, that in a town of Syria a poor Muffulman lived 
in the neighbourhood of a rich Jew. One day he fent to the Jew, 
and faid, lend me one hundred dinars, that I may trade with it, 
and I will give thee'a fhare of the gain.~—This Muffulman had a 
beautiful wife, and the Jew had feen and fallen in love with her, 
and thinking this a lucky opportunity, he faid, I will not do thus, 
but I will give thee an hundred dinars, with this condition, that 
after fix months thou fhalt reftore it tome. But give mea bond 


- in this form, that if the term of the agreement fhall be exceeded 


one day, I fhall cut a pound of flefh from thy body, from what- 
ever part I choofe. The Jew thought that by this means he might 
perhaps come to enjoy the Muflulman’s wife. ‘The Muffulman 
was dejected and faid, how can this be? But as his diftrefs was 
extreme, he took the money on that condition, and gave the bond, 
and fet out on a journey; and in that journey he acquired much 
gain, and he was every day faying to himfelf, God forbid 
that the term of the agreement fhould pafs away, and the Jew 
‘bring vexation upon me, He therefore gave a hundred gold di- 
nars into the hand of a trufty perfon, and fent him home to give it 
to the Jew. But the people of‘his own houfe, being without 
money, fpent it in maintaining themfelves. When he returned 
from his journey, the Jew required payment ofthe money, and 
the pound of flefh. The Muffulman faid, I fent the money a long 
time ago. ‘The Jew faid, thy money came not to me. When 
this on examination appeared to be true, the Jew. carried the Muf- 
delman before the cazi, and reprefented the affair. The cazi faid 
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to the Muffulman, either fatisfy tne Jew, or give the pound of 
flefh. The Maffulman not agreeing to this, faid let us go to an- 
other cazi. When they went, he alfo {poke i in the fame manner. 

The Muffulman alfo afked the-advice of an ingenious friend. He 
faid, « fay to him, let us go to the cazi of Hems*. Go there, for 
thy bufine/s will be well.” Then the Muffulman went to the Jew, 
and faid, T fhall be fatisfied with the. decree of the cazi of Hems; 

the Jew faid, I alfo fhall be fatisfied, Then both departed for 
the city of Hems+. When they prefented themfelves before the 
judgment-feat, the Jew faid, O my Jord judge, this man borrow- 
ed one hundred dinars of me, and pleaged a pound of flefh from 
his own body. Command that he give the money and the Heth. If 
happened that the cazi was the friend of the father of the Mufful- 
man, and for this refpect, he faid to the Jew, ¢ thou jayeit tru, ig 
is the purport of the bond; and he defired that they fhould brin 

a fharp knife. The Muffulman on hearing this, became {fpeech- 
lefs. The knife being brought, the cazi turned his face to the 
Jew, and faid, * arifeé, and cut one pound of flefh from the body 
of him, in fuch a manner, that there may not be one grain more 
or lefs, and if more or lefs thou fhalt cut, I fhall order thee to be 
killed. The Jew faid, I cannot. J fhall leave this bufinefs and 
depart. The cazi faid, thou mayeft not leave it. He faid, O 
judge, I have releafed him. The judge faid, it cannot be; ei- 
ther cut the fleth, or pay the expence of his journey. It was fet- 


tled at two hundred dinars; the Jew paid another hundsed, and 
departed.” Macone. 


The following notes we felect only as a fpecimen of our 
Editor’s diligence, and the minutenefs of his enquiries. - 


‘In fir Henry Herbert’s office-book, which contains a regifter 
of all the fhews of London from 1623 to 1642, I find, ¢ alicence 
to Francis Sherret, to thew a frrange fifh for a yeare, from the 1oth 
of Marche, 1635.’. In that age, as‘at prefent, not only beafts and 
fifhes, but human creatures, were exhibited, and the defeéts of 
nature turned to profit ; for in a fubfequent year the following ex- 
traordinary entry occurs, which afcertains a faét that has been 
doubted : 

‘ A licenfe for fix months granted to Lazarus, an Italian, to 
fhew his brother Baptitta, that grows out of his navell, and carryes 
him at his fyde. In confirmation of his majefty’s warrant, grant- 





4 


¢ * Hems-Emeffa, a city of Syria, long. 70. lat. 34.’ 
_  ©+ Here follows the reiation ofa number of unlucky adventures, in which 
the Muffuiman is involved by the way; but as they only tend to fhew the fa- 


gacity of the cazi in extricating him from them, and have t no connection with 
Prylocks I have omitted them. T. M,’ 
jane a asi 
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ed unto him to make publique fhewe. Dated the 4. Novemb. 1637.? 
Ma.Lone. 
_ ©-For the blood-bolter’d Banquo Smiles upon me ; 3] The epithet 
blood-boltered has been entirely mifunderftood. It is a provincial 
term, well known in Warwickfhire, and probably in fome other 
counties. When a horfe, theep, or other animal, perfpires much, 
and any of the hair or wool, in confequence of fuch perfpiration, 
or any redundant humour, becomes matted in tufts with grime and- 
fweat, he is faid to be bcltered ; and whenever the blood iffues out, 
and coagulates, forming the locks into hard clotted bunches, the 
beat : is faid to be, blood-bolter’d. ‘This precifely agrees with the 
account already given of the murder of Banquo, who was killed 
by a wound in the head, and thrown into a ditch; with the filth 
of which, and the blood iffuing from his wounds, his hair would 
neceflarily be hardened and coagulated. He ought, therefore, to 
be reprefented, both here and at the banquet, with his hair clotted 
with blood. The murderer, when he informs Macbeth of his 
having executed his commiffion, fays, 


¢ ——— {afe in a ditch he bides, 
With twenty trenched gafhes on his Sead, 
The leaft a death to nature.’ 


And Macbeth himfelf exclaims, 
« Thou can’ft not fay I did it; never fhake 
Thy gory Jocks at me.” Martone. 








Mr. Malone has corrected the text of Shak{peare with yn- 
common care, as appears by the quotation already givens and 
his Edition is not only more convenient in fize, but in every 
other refpeét, fuperior to any that has hitherto appeared. 


*,* The Proprietors have publifhed an edition in feven vo- 
einken (price 1]. 8s. bound), accurately printed from the text 
of Mr. Malone’s Edition, with felect explanatory notes. 





A full Inquiry into the Subjeé of Suicide. To which are added 
(as being elofely conne&ted with the Subjedt) Two Treatifes on 
Duelling and Gaming.. By Charles Moore, M. A. 2 Vols. 
4to. 21. 2s, Boards. Rivingtons. 1790. 


6 Renee natural horror implanted in our minds, on the prof- 

~ pect of death, with the uncertainty of our condition ina 
fatere ftate, ftands in the place of pofitive laws againft fuicide, 
and renders the crime a rare one. Thefe natural feelings are 
fo ftrong and lively in every fpecies of animal, that inftances of 
{uicide have been commonly fuppofed fo many cafes of madnefs ; 
and the judges, with a laudable humanity, have determined ac- 
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that fuicide does not always originate from madnefs; but fuch 
difcufhons are generally verbal, and unfatisfactory. ‘There mutt 
be fome akenation of judgment, which can ftifle the naturat feel- 
angs; there muft be fome defe& in reafon, which can enable the 
fuicide to conquer in a corteft againft fuch powerful anta- 
gonifts. Difappointment, it may be faid, in a favorite object, 
may occafion hfe itfelf to have no longer any attractions: this 
is not true; for we are not entirely attached to life on account 
wf the pleafures which attend its the moft miferable, whofe 
exiftence not one moment of eafe renders tolerable, to whom 
hope cannot afford.ene chearful ray, will {till look on death 
with terror. A memorable inftance. of this kind is fuid to 
have occurred in France, when the crueleft punifhments were 
mot uncommon. A man was broken and expofed on the 
nzheel: his friend continued near him, im this dreadful fitu- 
ation; amd at laft faid,—‘ I can give you fome comfort; the 
executioner has given your companion the coup de grace, and 
as coming to you: your fufferings are almoft at an end.’—~ 
* TeH him, faid the tortured wretch, that I am dead already.’ 
The mind that, in any &tuation, can look on death without 
terror, muft be agitated by paflions which conceal the ob- 
jets or a temporary derangement that mifreprefents it. Cow- 
ardice is another fuppofed caufe of fuicide, which has occa- 
fioned many idle contefts. The man may be faid to be a 
coward, who, by a momentary pain, efcapes a life of fhame 
or mifery 3 but, to endure that momentary pain, is no cow- 
ardice, if the judgment i is cool and clear. 

Mr. Moore has expanded this fubjeCt with great ingenuity; 
and almoft exhaufted, what hiftory has related or morality 
preached. Yet we fear the extent of his obfervations wild 
ieffen their utility. He who reads it at his eafe, will not rife 
up with a greater abhorrence of the crime than he had before, 
not will enthufiafm, or difappointed ambition, the man whe 
fabours under a painful incurable difeafe, or looking with 
a vacant liftlefs eye over: the various objects of enjoyment, 
finds each pall on the fenfe, attend toa laboured difcuflion of 
2 vaft and difproportioned extent. Little fame can follow have 
ing fuccefsfully combated againft a pofition which few main- 
tain, and fewer argue for but from love of conteft or defire of 
fame. ‘The credit of diligence, of learning, and of extenfive 
ane te can be the only meed; and even thefe we almoft 

with had been more profitably employed. 

‘Fhe great object of our author is, to unite the feveral parts 

and branches of this fubjeét ‘into one and the fame work 5 


»ro confider it on natural, focial, moral, and religious grounds ;’ 3 


ts general and,particular guilt with an examination of the 
various 
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warious arguments which have been adduced in its favour, 
The hiftory of the fubjeét follows; and the different opinions 
of the antients on fuicide are next confidered. Under this 


head, it is defigned to eompare ‘ ancient and modern fuicide, 


to the great difyrace of the latter. It is unfortunate that we 
cannot kill ourfelves with fo much dignity as the antients, and 
that the anxious care, ne non procumbent honefte, be not 
ftudied as a fcience. Suicide, as pra€tifed in the ages fub- 
fequent to the appearances of Chrift, and an examination of 
the works of different authors, conclude the treatife, 


« With refpect to the general courfe of arguments ufed againft 
fuicide, the author has not fought to draw them from deep and 
metaphyfical refearches into the abftraét nature of man, but has 
deemed thofe to be moft important, which are moft plain and 
obvious to all capacities: for which reafon he has proceeded on 
that common, but jult diftin@ion of our duty “* to God, our 
neighbour, and ourfelves.”’ If the fuicide can maintain his ground 
againit the duties arifing from thefe fituations and interefts, he has 
nothing to fear from more abftrufe arguments; butif he fail here, 
it is not the moft acute fubtilty of metaphyfical reafoning that 
will defend him. The principles of moral duty, being founded 
on plain and common fenfe, and being calculated for general and 
vulgar ufe, are better illuftrated by familiar argumenis than by 
the abftract deductions of metaphyfical inquiry. Hence however 
fome difficulty arifes to a mora! writer in thefe latter days, how 
he fhall guide his pen in enlarging on any moral fubjectt. If he 
pafs by all common arguments, as having no charms of novelty to 
recommend them, he probably omits the moft powerful confidera- 
tions that can be advanced to eftablifh the point in view; if he 
expatiate on fych, as being moft to his purpofe, it will be diffi- 
cult to efcape the charge of plagiarifm. All then that remains 
for him to do is to form new arrangements of old ideas, to clothe 
them in new language, and to endeavour to make up in precifion 
and perfpicuity, whatever he may feem to want in originality, 
And thus perhaps he may be able to gain fome credit by the 
adoption, where he could have none from the birth.’ 


The firft part relates to the general guilt of fuicide; and, 
as it will fcarcely be expected that we fhould follow our au- 
thor minutely in a work, (which we have owned that we think 
an unprofitable one) we fhall, in this, as in other places, no- 
tice only a few of thofe more important particulars, in which 
Mr. Moore has fucceeded well, or in which he feems to have 
failed. In the firft chapter, he diftinguifhes very properly 
the different degrees of guilt in fuicides; for, though we cone 
fider them all as in fome degree infane, thege is ac | 
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guilt often incurred in yielding to defpair, diftraction, or dif- 
sppointment, when reafon is given to enable us to combat 
with adverfity, and fortitude to bear the ills of life. The 
next object is, therefore, to trace the remote caufes, which our 
author very properly refolves into thofe modes of education, 
and ways of life, which weaken the mind, and render it in- 
capable of bearing any difappointment in its purfuits. The 
more immediate cauies are next confidered, and their different 
degrees of guilt diftin@tly traced. The queftion, how far the 
fuicide may be f{tyled courageous, is very properly ftated, by 
confidering courage as the mean between fear ahd rafhnefs, 
while the fuicide is urged only by the extremes. 

The fecond part, on the fpecial guilt of fuicide, is very co- 
pious and elaborate. But the author, we think, has miged his 

eneral do¢trines too clofely with his particular objections. 
If he had once clearly fhown that fuicidé was a crime in a re- 
ligious, a moral, and a political view, no particular circum- 
ftances could’ have leffened the guilt. We have faid that 
fuicide was feemingly prevented by the love of life, implanted 
in our breafts by the creator of all things, rather than by po- 
fitive precepts. Mr. Moore takes great pains to fhow, that, 
xf not pofitively, it is by implication prohibited by the fixth 
commandment; and the mjunétion, that we fhould do with 
refpect to: our neighbours what we wifh them to do with 
refpect to us. We do not fee that he proves, with fufficient 
force, one part of his argument, viz. if the law, which en- 
joins the reciprocal duties, does not prevent a man from kill- 
ing himfelf, it does not prevent him from killing his neigh- 
bour. - In fact, there is no particular precept relating to fui- 
cide, anda precept againft madnefs and difeafe would have 
been as reafonable. 

Dr. Donne, in a curious work, entitled Biathanatos, con- 
tended that fuicide was, by fair implication, admitted in the 
Scriptures; and our Saviour’s voluntary death was an inftance 
of this kind. Mr. Moore is corre€&t, when he obferves, that 
the filence of the Scriptures on any hiftorical fubjeét, is not 
to be brought as an admiflion of the legality of an a@tion; but; 
when he alledges that the fuicides of facred hiftory were of too 
bad characters to be brought as examples, it muft be confider- 
ed as the refource of a reafoner at a lofs for arguments. ‘The 
inftances of felf-murder, in the early ages of the church, to 
avoid apoflacy, to preferve virginity, &c. are difficult fub- 
jets for our author’s cafuiftry;.even at laft he almoft gives 
up the point, or is gladto efcape from it. 


* € It would be a laborious tafk to cull out all that has been faid 
gn thefe occafions*by the primitive fathers; it may fuffice to ob. 
high ferve 
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ferve here, that the cafe of virgin-fuicide feems,moft to claim 
their pity and even their approbation; nor have they failed to ad- 
mit the names of many fuch womea into the lifts of martyrs; and 
yet it would be difficult (as was before obferved) to reconcile 
even their felf-deitruction with any folid principle of Chriftianity, 
But feeing that the judgments of God are incompreheafible and the 
depth of his counfels beyond our finite capacities to difcover, it 
would be a great initance ef our uncharitable difpefition to pre- 
tend to determine the ftate of fuch in the other world, who have 
upon very extraordinary accounts been tempted to commit fuicide. 
«© This is one of God’s fecrets (fays Taylor on this fubjeét), 
which the great day will bring to light.”” The times of tribula- 
tion and perfecution for the crdfs of Chrift are now happily at an 
end. We fhall feldom be called on to maintain our faith at the 
hazard of our lives, or be put to the trial of becoming martyrs to 
our religious opinions. As thefe violences have ceafed, fo with 
them muft even thefe pretences to the lawfulnefs or expediency of 
religious fuicide have alfo ceafed. The glory of God is now to 
be purfued in our “ Lives,”’ not by our voluntary deaths; nor 
does there remain any one rational or even enthufialtic ground for 
fuicide in the chriftian of thefe days. When it is perpetrated, 
as the winding up a life of iniquity and fin, (as-is too generally 
the cafe) it never reafons on Chriftian, but philofophic grounds ¥ 
and on the principles of that philofophy alone, which not only 
{corns to be improved or enlightened by revelation, but is alfo fre- 
quently under the prejudice of fome ftrong paflion. From whence 
there is fuficient ground to maintain, that when fuicide is at alf 
jmputable, (as not flowing from fome degree of infanity) it either 
proceeds from acknowledged, practical fin, or from tpeculative 
fcepticifm and infidelity, or from the conjunéion of both, It 
would be hard to find an initance in thefe days, or in thofe pre- 
ceding them, fince the ftorms of religious perfecution have ceafed 
of a ** practical, believer in Chrift,’? who at the fame time ene 
joyed a found fhare of health, who either put an end to his own 
life on the refult of cool deliberation, or argued in.favour of the 
practice in others.’ 


The hiftory of opinions‘ refpe€ting fuicide‘is very full; com- 
mencing with the doétrines of the Braminsy proceeding to the 
harfh followers of Odin, the fanguinary Druids, and the va- 
rious fects of ancient pbilofophers. From collections of this 
kind, it is not eafy to felect a fpecimen. We fhall prefer, 
however, Mr. Moore’s refle€tions on the death of Cato: the 
quoted paflages relate to the fuppofed fentiments of Cato in 
she third book of 7 -ully’s Tufculan Queftions.. 


According to this doétrine * Cato, the ftoic philofopher is 
only 
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only anfwerable to hjmfelf, that is, to his own dignity of chara” 


er, for his life or dzath ; and we find this illuftrious man exem™ 
plifying this doétrine in his own practice. ‘Too indignant to owe 
either life or death to the will of a conquetor; or to be of !efs con- 
fequence in the flate than he had been; too inflexible and uncon 
cerned for ‘* Externals” to liften to the cries and diftreffes of his 
own friends and family, Cato thought the < feafonable’? moment 
was arrived, in which he could quit the world with nioft glory to 
himfelf, and he embraced it accordingly. But fhould he not rather 
have confidered, that whatever perfonal fame he might acquire by 
this contempt of his own life, he muft gain it by renouncing the 
‘concerns and interefts of his country, when fhe ftoed moft in need 
of his example and affiftance ; by forfaking his dependants, friends; 
and family, when they moft required his advice, protefion and 
prefence ? The character which Cato fupported through life, was 
wonderfully great, and his name feems to have been repeated with 
rapture by the writers of thofetimes. ‘* His glory (fays one) cari 
neither be increafed by flattery nor leffened by detrattion.”’ ** He 
was one, who chofe “* to be” rather than ‘* to appear good,” 
fays another :—~and a third — He was the very image of virtue, and 
in all points of difpofition more like the Gods than men. He 
never did right, that he might feem to do right, but becaufe hé 
could not do otherwife. That only feemed to him to be reafonable 
which was juft. Free. from all human vices, he was fuperior td 
the viciffitudes of fortune.”? In fhort he feems to have been re- 
prefented as an inftance to what an height of virtue, refolution and 
conftancy the knowledge and praétice of philofophy could exalt 
the human mind. But let it be remembered, that it was human 
or unenlightened philofophy alone, which guided a Cato’s fteps; 
as through life fo alfo in itsawful clofe. His principles of ftoicifm 
would naturally lead him to rejoice in fuch an opportunity of dying; 
and he therefore gladly feized the occafion that was offered him of 
fulfilling his own maxims.’ To have died in any lefs diftinguifhed 
manner might not have become the firmnefs of a Cato}—to have 
died as he did, would be ridiculous and abfurd in moft others. As 
his conduct therefore through life gave a luftre to his death; fo did 
he by his death confiftently wind up the aufterity of his life. 
Confcious of this confiftency between the fcenés of life aiid death; 
and that all men were not born to be practical ftoics, Cato tecom- 
mends not to his fon or his dependents in Utica to follow his own 
examiple, but rather to throw themfelves on the mercy of the con- 
querors.’ ? 


Our author particularly combats the doétrines of Seteca and 
Epictetus on thefe fubjeéts ; and concludes with a pertinent 
remark, that modern chilelosiee cannot with propriety take 
dhe}ter under the banners of this fe@, till they have firft i a 
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tated their virtues. ‘The other remarks from Cicero, and the 
different facts relating to the fuicides of antiquity, ate fingu- 
larly interefting and entertaining. Independent of the prin- 
cipal object, we have not met with a more agreeable mifcella- 
neous colle€tion of ancient fentiments and doctrines, more 
agreeably difpofed or more advantageoully related. “The con- 
clufion we ought to felect. 


« Though upon the whole then the opinions of the ancient phi- 
Iofophers (a few excepted, but thofe evidently of the better fort) 
mutt be adjudged to be favourable to fuicide in many cafes, yet let. 
not the modern felf-murderer offer to hold up his head on the 
notion of his being acquitted by fuch refpettable authority. For 
im the firft place its moit ftrenuous advocates the ftoics allowed not 
its perpetration, as a refuge from crimes and vices; and therefore 
thev would have excluded the bulk of modern felfmurderers front 
all connexion. with their fect: fo that at beft the prefent race of 
fuicides could only have ranked with the grofs herd of Epicurus. 
Again; it muft ever be remembered, that the ancients were fur- 
rounded with difficulties and uncertainties relative toa future ftate; 
and that therefore their reafonings on thefe points were propor- 
tionably vague, contradiétory *, and erroneous. They reafoned 


- however as well as the dim glimmerings of natura! light enabled 


them todo; and would the moderns but make as good ufe of their 
fuperior advantages, they covld not but draw more firm ana fable 
conclufions than many of the fages of antiquity did, concerning the 
nature of God, of the foul, and of futurity; and confequently of 
the bafis of focial union, moral obligation and religious duties : 
—all which evidently tend not only to difcountenance, but to re- 
probate the practice of felf- murder.’ 


‘The various laws and cuftoms of antiquity, pn this fubje@y 
are cqually entertaining. ‘The ancient fuicides are divided in- 
to the ‘ felfifh, who killed themfelves to avoid pain; the ‘ necef 
fary,’ to avord difhonour; and the ‘ dignified,’ who died vo- 
tuntarily for the good of others. If the frit clafs are cenfured, 
the others are not commended ; and no ancient inftance, how= 
ever commendable it may appear, can, it is alledged, be an 
excufe for thofe who have been enlightened and inftructed by 
the gofpel. 3 

The laft part of the Hiftory of Suicide is its continuation 
in modern times, particularly after the introduction of Chrif- 
tianity, when, from a gloomy miftaken fyftem, it was for fonte 





~ 


« * Eactantius, Div. Inft. LIE. fec&. 18. infers, that even the philofophy, 
which formerly led to think the foul immortal, was a pernicious fort of wildom, 
becaufe, it frequently led its abettors to commit the foul crime of fuicide, in 
order to enjoy immortality fo much the foones,’ 
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‘itime frequent. “The opinions: of the:fathers; the decrees of 
opes and councils, on this fubje, are given at fotne length; 
and; if this hiftory is lefs interefting than the former parts, it 
is becaufe it is not enlivened by thofe fafcinating inftances of 
heroie virtue which are confpicuous in the feverer ages of 
Rome:—The laft fubje& is 2 comparative view’of the fre- 
quency of this practice in different kingdoms; chiefly as it ap- 
pears .with a. view to,exculpate our own countrymen from:a 
peculiar partiality to this fpectes of cowardice or mfanity. The 
ode, introduced in the notes, is in many refpects beautiful:and 
animated. It is written by a Jady, and entitled, ‘The Progrefs 
of November. We fhall prefent a {tanza or two to our rea- 
ders. 


<« Bright on my harp the meteors gleam, 
As glancing through the night they fhine ; 
Now the winds howl, the ravens fcream, 
And yelling ghofts the chorus join: 
Chimeras dire from Fancy’s deepeft hell 
Fly o’er yon hallowed tower, and toll the paffing bell.’ 





« Now prowls abroad the ghaftly fiend 
*¢ Fell Suicide ;”—-whom phrenfy bore, 
His brows with writhing ferpents twined, 
Fis mantle fteept in human gore. 
The livid flames around his eye-balls play, 
Stern Horror ftalks before, and Death puriues his way. 


‘ Hark! is not that the fatal ftroke ?— 
See where the bleeding victim lies ! 
The bonds of focial feeling broke, 
Difmayed the frantic fpirit flies. 
Creation ftarts, and fhrinking Nature views, 


Appali’d the blow which Heaven’s firft rights fubdues.” 


The caufes of Englith fuicide are faid to be unevennefs of 
temper, a want of equanimity; and this is deduced from a fe- 


dentary life, animal food, &e. fupported by the frequency of . 


nervous complaints. But the whole of the difcuffion is theo- 
retical. We doubt of the fact, that this crime is particularly 
‘frequent in England; but we are certain that the caufes are 
imaginary. , 

The fecond volume contains a review of the different works 
- which have been written in defehce of fuicide, anda confuta- 
tion of their principal arguments: even thofe, where fuicide 
is incidentally noticéd with the appearance .of approbation; 
are examined with rigour.-Dr. Donne’s Biathanatos, Hume’s 
Effays, and The Sorrdws of Werter, are the moft offenfive 
aioe . works 
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works of this kind: fir Thomas Moore’s Utopia, the Perfian 
Letters, the New Eloifa, Euftace Budgell’s laft Apology; in- 
treducing the authority of Addifon from the death of Cato, 
Love and Madnefs, as it contains an account of the voluntary 
death of Chatterton, with feveral others, are alfo noticed wit 
lefs feverity. The author ought furely to have known, that 
Cratterton did not die from want; and it is a moft unjuft re- 
proach, that thofe fot whom he laboured would not allow him 
fufficient for his fupport. We have more than once had oc- 
cafion to advert to this circumftance. Some curious and un- 
common inftances of fuicide are collected from different au- 
thors: indeed Mr. Moore’s induftry is fingularly confpicuous. 
The laft chapter contains fome vety ufeful reflections as 
prefervatives from this crime. ‘Thefe we cannot with advan- 
tage abridge; but may conclude our account with fome ge- 
neral remarks on this work and on its fubject. : 
We need fcarcely repeat, that the inftinGtive horror of death 
{peaks in the moft unequivocal language, that the Almighty 
Creator meant not that we fhould voluntarily forfake the poft 
allotted us, when pain, difeafe, diftrefs or difappointment, 
tendered life no longer an obje& of defire; for, in all thefe 
circumftances, the horror of death continues. While this 
feeling exifts, pofitive precepts will not be more perfuafive, and 
the abfence of fuch precepts is confequently no proof that fui- 
cide is not acrime. But, onthe other hand, it may be doubt- 
ed, if reafoning on the other fide would ever be convincing, 
The ftate of mind which can ftifle the love of life, will pre 
vent the operation of the foundeft arguments; and, when an 
author injudicioufly trufts himfelf with the examination of fi- 
tuations and motives, he will find it difficult always to be de- 
cifive, and may probably offer to the fick mind fome eircum- 
ftance fimilar to his own condition, where it is not eafy to 
prove fuicide criminal. Though writings againft the crime 
be not always ufeful, thofe in which its guilt is palliated, or 
the action defended, are highly pernicious. A concealed 
{park may be foon roufed into a ‘hes ; and that difeafed con- 
ftitution, which can turn even wholefome aliment into poifon, 
will foon render the flighteft poifon highly virulent. In this 
way, Addifon’s Cato, though the cpaclaton is defenfible on the 
rounds of hiftorical fa&t, a confiftency with the, ftoical phi- 
lofophy, and*guarded by the fubfequent refle@tions, has been 
of a pernicious tendency. Werter’s example, where the in- 
tereft is engaged, and the affections fafcinated, is thore fo; 
nor can we think Eloifa, and other works, where the argu- 
ments on the oppofite fide are at leaft equally able, or perhaps 
more convincing, for the reafons juft given, free from danger. 


Crit. Rev. N. Ar. (II.) De. 1791. Dd But 
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But the poifon is loofe: it is imbibed with every breeze, and 
the antidote is inefficient, when the vitals are already infected. 
Our author has laboured with diligence; but, if he wifhed to 
check the premeditating fuicide, he has Sid teo much; to 
him, who looks on the crime with horror, he has not added 
to the abhorrence. Was not Mr. Moore aware that the fan- 
cied {piendor of an example was much more feducing than the 
humble moral at the end ? 

The two other treatifes, contained in the fecond volume, 
are, in fome meafure, connected with the fubject. Duelling 
is a kind of felf-murder, as it is a voluntary expofure to dan- 
ger; and gaming ends either in duelling or fuicide: it, at 
leaft, weakens the mind, and raifes the moft violent and de- 
—ftruCtive paffions. In the firft of thefe tras, our author 
confiders the duel as practifed by the earlier nations, and the 
modern duel. The origin was a kind of érdeal trial among 
the Goths, on the fuppofition, that heaven would intefere 
and fupport innocence. When the oppreflion of the barons 
endangered innocence, and roufed the {pirit of chivalry, the 
due] was more frequent and more juftifiable, if it did not 
go beyond thefe limits. When the knight interfered in the 
quarrels of others, and efpoufed their caufe, or, when he 
fought only for the honour of victory, it was reprehenfible. 
From the martial! fpirit of the age, theeduel did not decline 
with the caufes that contributed to fupport it: modern ho- 
nour, * jealous, quick in quarrel’ {till continued to refent real 
or fancied affronts ; and before the clofe of the 15th century, 
it was certainly at a formidable height. The hiftory, of which 
we have given the outline, is compiled in a manner both pleaf- 
ing and accurate; and itis followed by an account of the 
various edicts publifhed to reftrain it. Mr. Moore then pro- 
ceeds to reprehend this practice, and endeavours to fhow, that 
the perfon who fall is really guilty of his own death, and 
his murtherer only an acceflary. Laws will undoubtedly be 
ineffectual, till fome change takes place in opinions ; and the 
principles of modern honour are either given up, or rendered 
ridiculous. His addrefs to the gentlemen of the army, among 
whom this new arrangement mutt probably begin, is very able 


and judicious. From the duellift’s defence of this practice and. 


the anfwer, we fhall felect a paflage or two. 


« But whatever be the caufes and incitements to courage, its 
adtual exertions will always meet with admiration, becaufe men look 
up to its atchievements with a degree of fear and refpect; and they 
pay a deference to its pofleflor, becaufe they either feel themfelves 
fecure under his protection, or dread the effects of his prowefs. 
Befides, the deftroycrs of men having been always more celebrated 
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than their benefators, and the dazzling fpendor of conqueft hav- 
ing been made the favourite theme of poets and hiftorians, no won- 
der that perfonal courage has ever been held in fuch high eftima- 
tion, gained fo much applaufe, and almoft adoration. But it is 
melancholy to reflect, that the duel fhould ever have been the teft 
of perfonal courage and honourable report; infomuch that a man 
once ftigmatized. for a refufal (whatever were his motives) muf 
be deemed ever after incapable of performing one honouradle ac- 
tion, or of deferving the attention of his equals in life. For fup- 
pofing this refufal to have proceeded from a principle far fuperior to 
what is ufually called courage,viz. from a magnanimity of temper ca- 
pable of exaliing its line of conduct above the frowns of fafhion, 
and of following up in practice the fuggeftions of its own judgment 
and confcience in abhorrence of the duel—what injuftice-and inhu- 
manity is exercifed in excluding fuch a truly honourable charaéter 
from polite fociety ; to which we ought rather to look up with 
refpect and deference, as an example moft worthy of imitation! 
Or even granting (what however is aot always to be granted) that 
perfonal courage was wanting in a refufal of the duel, yet though 
bravery be a ‘* neceffary and profeffional’’ quality in the military 
order, when exerted againft the public enemy, why the ideais from 
thence is to be conveyed: into the walks of private life amid 
peaceable fubjects, as the teft of «* their” honourable condu&, is 
not perhaps fo eafy to account for, and ftill lefs to juttify.’ 





‘ Itis fill further urged in behalf of the prattice, “ that if is 
the general promoter of politenefs, courtefy, and good manners 
amongtt all the different orders of gentry ; that without fuch a bar- 
tier again{t the encroachments of :udenefs and ill-breeding, all the 
pleafures of focial and agreeable intercourfe would be in danger of 
degenerating into grofs freedoms and habits of incivility ; whereas 
now gentlemen are kept within due bounds of {peech and courteous 
behaviour, as knowing they cannot offend without hazard of the 
duel.”? But here again faéts and experience prove the contrary. 
Are the firft introducers of this praétice into Europe moft confpi- 
cuous for their extraordinary fhare of politenefs, or for their rude 
birbarity ? are the ages that fucceeded their irruptions (and which 
were maddened with the fury of the duc!) moft diftinguifhed in the 
annals of hiftory for their uncommon courtefy of manners,’ or for 
their grofs ignorance and fiercenefs of conduct? Or can it be de- 
nied, but that, as improvements in fociety and good government 
ftole gradually on, the duel became lefs and lefs countenanced in 
public, and that princes began to iffue fevere edits againft its 
practice ? This evinces the fenfe of it that prevailed in the hour 
of cool and deliberate judgment. When the human mind opened 
te the cenvictions of truth and reafon, and the fun of fcience arofe 
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and difpelled the thick clouds of ignorance and fuperftition, more 
enlarged ideas were introduced into every part of legiflation ; pub- 
lic juftice began to rear its venerable head, and to oppofe its own 
legal awards againft the partial and vague determinations of private 
revenge.’ | 


The cafe of thofe, who though they abhor the principle deem 
it neceflary to comply with the practice, is confidered ; but 
here the moralift and the man of the world can feldom agree. 
Our author admits that a life of honour is to be preferred, but 
that the difficulty lies in the meaning or interpretation of the 
term. It is not perhaps in the power of every one to decline a 
duel, confiftently with a life of reputation; but it is in the 
power of every perfon not to feek, witha fanguinary brutality, 


‘the life of his antagonift. Thofe who can avoid it fhould un- 


doubtedly do fo: the others, who offend, can fcarcely be pu- 
nifhed. Is death the expiation ? the duellift has already fhown 
that his life in his eftimation 1s of little value, compared with 
real or fancied reputation. Is it fhame? let us paufe a little, 
and afk, if for man to be afraid of man ought to be a reproach ? 
He may defend his own life, it may be added, but not feek 
that of the aggreflor. Are our ftreets then to be the fcene of 
civil brawls ? and is the coward, the bafe, daftardly wretch 
who can bully, when he knows that a peace-officer is within 
call, to infult the noble and the brave? No: the prefent fyf- 
tem is indefenfible: but, while a manly fpirit revolts from the 
alternative; while outrages and inconveniences. are not very 
frequent according to the eftablifhed plan, we cannot join, 
with the limitations already mentioned, in the method pro- 
pofed by our author. 

Gaming is the laft fubje&t, in which, we fear, Mr. Moore’s 
attempts will be equally ufelefs. While the love of money, 
the ambition of conqueft, an employment for the aged and 
idle, as well as an agreeable agitation of mind, with alternate 
hope, expectation, enjoyment, and depreflion, for every rank, 

oflefs attractions, gaming will prevail. Our author’s exten- 
five hiftory of the prevalence of gaming in every age and every 
climate is a fufficient proof of its univerfal power. He pur- 
fues the fubje&t by tracing the origin of dice, cards, and the 
amufements of the turf, particularly following their progreis 
in this country. This hiftorical account is very entertaining ; 
but it is almoft wholly colle€ted from different authors, and — 

{carcely the obje€& of our prefent attention. Mr. Moore next 
examines the different kinds of gambling, and fometimes 
fhows himfelf fuch an expert profeffor, that we fhould almoft 
have expected, that, as a ‘lofer, he had a right to {peak.’ ‘He 
tuggelts however, his own apology, in the well known ae 
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fit mihi fas audita loqui. His preventive of gambling is, as 
in the cafe of duelling,—fhame ; but where all ranks aré fond 
‘of play, who will join in decreeing a punifhment, of which 
each legiflator may be the victim? Who will fay, that he never 
will be a gambler ¢ It is a vice, which grows with indulgénee ; 
and, when the game is trifling, it foon ceafes to intereft the 
mind. ‘ithe ftake is increafed, and, .in time, lofes its influence. 
Like the dram-drinker, the gamefter continually increafes the 
dtimulus, as his former draught becomes infipid. We know 
but one game, which .is:of itielf fufficiently interefting to pre- 
clude the neceflity of adtake: it is chefs. 

We cannot perhaps, on the whole, add any thing to the 
character, which our reader will collect, of this author. We 
muft leave him with the beft confolation to an amiable inge- 
nuous mind, having earneftly endeavoured to ferve mankind 
in their deareft interefts, both temporal and eternal. His time 
has been empioyed in an attempt to do good; and whatever 
anay be the event, the labour, from.a conf{cioufnefs of the be- 
nevolent defign, will cf itfelf be an ample reward. 





Effays, Philofophical, Hiftorical, and Literary. Vol. II. 8vo. 
6s. Boards. Dilly. 1791. 
WweE reviewed our author’s firft volume in the Lxvr1ith of 
our Journal, and if we failed in conveying to the world 
our opinion of its excellence, the fault was not intentional. 
On referring to our account, we can {carcely reconcile it with 
the accufation we have more than once heard, that Mr. Bel- 
fham’s Effays (to Mr. Belfham we underftand we are indebted 
for both volumes) have not been treated by the periodical cri- 
tics wich fufficient refpe@t. We mean not moft diftantly to in- 
finuate that the accufation came from him; and though we 
have employed a line or two in our excufe, it will be difmiffed 
immediately from our thoughts without the {malleft influence 
on our conduct. 
The firft Effayin this fecond volume is on Immaterialifm, 
and chiefly relates to one argument. ‘ The power of fenfa- 
‘tion and perception never having been found but in conjunc- 
tion with a certain organifed fyftem of matter, we ought, as 
philofophers, to conclude, that this power neceflarily exifts in, 
and refults from, that organifed fyftem, unlefs it can be fhown 
to be incompatible with other known properties of the fame 
dubftance.’ This argument, which we have tranfcribed in the 
words of Dr. Prieftley, quoted in this volume, is the object of 
Mr. Belfham’s attention in the prefent Eflay.. The anfwer de- 
‘pends on this principle, that divifibility is the property of mat- 
der, and whatever is the property of the whole muft be the pro- 
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perty of each feparate part; but perception is indivifible. It 
is not our bufinefs to engage in metaphyfical contefts; but, as 
we muff alledge that, 1 in Our opinion, Mr. Belfham has miftaken 
the argument, it is neccflary to explain our idea of it. ‘The 
force of the eyecryenen depends on the word organization or 
arrangement; and it is iutended to prové that, allowing matter 
to be inert, neon may arife from the conftru¢ction of the ma- 
chine: if, therefore, gt: one quality, not eflential to matter, 
may be thus fuperinduced, another may be added. Mental 
functions are not more explicable if we admit of an immaterial 
principle. ‘The {pring of a watch, for inftance, is material, 
but from the organization in 2 peculiar itate, it is the caufe of 
motion. ‘This we admit is no explanation of perception, but 
it is an illuftration of the argument, which is defigned to prove 
that, as perception is always united with a particular ftructure, 
it may be philofophically fuppofed to depend on it: the con- 
ne@tion is, in no view, ac er or arbitrary. But it is eafy 
to come nearer to this fubject: fteel is a material fubftance pe- 
culiarly organized: in particular circumitances it is attracted 
,and repelled either by other fteel or by the ore of iron. It will 
not admit of this a€tion when rufted, and other external caufes 
will modify or prevent it. ‘This peculiar organization may ad- 
mit a fluid to circulate through it ; or it may put the fluid ex 
ifting in it, asa fiuid probably exifts m all bodies, into a hen 
cular active ftate. Uhefe are circum {tances which our author’s 
reafoning does not affect. Again: in chemical compounds, 
he contends, that the effects confift only in different direCtions 
of the commen actions of matter; for all action is reduced to at- 
traction and repulfion. This is true, and the organization does 
not in this inftance influence the event. While the properties, 
however, are different, we may flyle thefe compounds new ones. 
Our author, in this Eflay, conibats alfo Mr. Cooper’s arguments 
for materialifm, noticed p. 142. of the firft volume of our New 
Arrangement, fometimes with fuccefs, for we have already ob- 
ferved, that they are not all of equal force. But, on the whole, 
he has not cleared up any of the obfcurity which, ia our review 
of Mr. Cooper’s Effay, we obferved hung over the fubject. 
The fecond Effay in this volume is on the reign of James II. 
and this is followed afterwards by Effays on the Reigns of King 
William and Queen Anne. ~ It 1s eafy to fee our author’s ob- 
ject in thete hiftorical details. The chief defign is to trace the 
origin and various fortunes of the teft act, and to defend the 
revolution from the indirect infinuations of fir William Black- 
ftone. We always with great regret differ from our very able 
author; but when he combats opinions oppofite to our own, 
we cannot be fo complaifant as to yield to him what we have 
contended 
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contended for with other writers. His hiftorical details are, 
however, in general, candid, and often correct. His account 
of the irregular, inconfiderate, and rafh conduct of James, is a 
well-connected reprefentation of facts, though fome authors 
will not agree with him in one point, that * the great majority 
of the more intelligent and refpectabie Diflenters viewed his 
grofs and palpable attempts to deceive them, by general indul- 
gences, with contempt and indignation.’ ‘The addreffes of 
thofe who were flattered by the conceflions are before us; the 
marks of contempt and indignation we have not witnefied ; and 
it would have been better if Mr. Belfham had refted on his firtt 
plea, and aliedged that, after fo many fufferings, it was not 
furprifing that they were for a time flattered by thefe favoura- 
ble appearances. A little reflection would furely have fhown 
that fuch conciliating meafures were not defigned by James to 
be continued; and that they were very inconfiltent with his 
temper andhis decided plan. Mr. Beltham has preferved the 


- anf{wer of the prince of Orange ref{pecting the teft laws, when 


he was confulted on the fubject by James, in its full force. He 
thought them a juft and neceflacy precaution for the fecurity of 
the eftablifhed religion, while he difapproved of the penal laws 
as a kind of perfecution :—thofe who contend that William 
afterwards withed to repeal the teft act, fhould fhow fome rea- 
fon for a change in his former opinions. We cartnot fee the 
force of our author’s diftinCtion in the note; for if it was a pro- 
per precaution for the fecurity of the eftablifhed religion at one 
time, it certainly was fo at another: whatever may be alledged 
refpecting the innocence of the political tenets of the Diflen- 
ters, cannot be in force againtt their religious opinions, and the 
fecurity of the eftablithed religion would require fuch precaus 
tions as well after the Revolution as before. We cannot but 
agree in the principle of the following patlage, though we 
could wifh that fome parts of its language were changed: 


© Such was the expedition, and fuch the facility with which a re- 
volution was accomplifhed, which, in its confequences, maft be ac- 
knowledged one of the mott intercfting and important in theannals of 
hiftory. From this period,a government was eftablithed, which had for 
its bafis what no other government had ever before exprefsly affumed 
--the natural and unalienable rights of mankind. From this period, the 
grand quettion, whether government ought to be exercifed for the 
advantage of the governors, or the governed ? was finally decided. 
Government was by the higheft authority allowed, and “even vir- 
tually affzrted, to be a trutt. And the interence could not with 
any degree of plaufibility be difputed, that the m2n in whom thi, 
truft is velted, by whatever names or titles they may be diftinguifh, 
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ed, are ultimately refponfible to the community for the right and 
proper exercife of it. Though many defeés and imperfeétion 
were fuffered to remain, even under the new conftitution of go- 
vernment, much that was evil was remedied, and much that was 
good confirmed. But, above all, a principle of melioration and 
improvement was introduced, which has operated, and which ftill 
continues to operate, notwithftanding. all external obftacles and 
impediments; and which, ftrengthened and fupported by the ar- 
duous and unintermitted efforts of the enlightened friends of civil 
and religious liberty, will, as there is good ground to hope, at 
length purify and refine the conflitution from the dregs of defpo- 
tifm which yet remain.’ | 


In fome of the fubfequent remarks our author blends his 
views of reformation with more moderation, and much founder 
reafoning than we have obferved in thofe whom we have been 
obliged to ftyle £ vifionary innovators.’ 

We fhall purfue this fubje€& in the Effay on the Reign of 
King William. . The character of William may be given come | 
prehenfively, He poffefled calm, good fenfe, which furveyed 
every thing with coolnefs, and balanced the fubjects placed 
within his choice circumfpe€tly and judicioufly. He was the 
fupporter of liberty, probably from choice; but it certainly 
was within the {phere of conduct which his difcretion would 
etherwife have di€tated. His unconciliating {everity, and his 
harfh inflexibility, were alloys mixed with his better qualities; 
nor ¢in we gfant Mary any thing more than mild fubmiffive 
affection, and attention in following the line pointed out by | 
her hufband. Our author fees with different eyes, and draws 
a more pleafing, we thjnk a flattering likenefs. If we allow to 
William’s a€tions motives fomewhat lefs favourable, and confi» 
det Mary’s conduct as the refult of William’s dire€tion, we 
fhal] not greatly differ from Mr. Belfham. ‘The Reflections on 
Sir William Blackftone’s View of the Revolution, we think ju- 
dicious and correét. Or opinions have been fo often mifre- 
prefented, that we think it neceffary to repeat that the revolu- 
tion appears to us a meafure dictated by adequate motives, con- 
duéted with judgment and propriety, and ultimately highly 
advantageous to the kingdom; it 1s not a precedent, as has been 
contended, of an elected monarch, becaufe the neareft of kin 
was preferred, who did not labour under the political difquali- 


fication {pecified by the former legiflature, We muft not for. 
get our author’s obfervations. : 


‘ This is indeed moft excellently faid: But did not the revolu- 
tion originate in a crifis of this nature ? Why then have recourfe to 
she plea of authority, when it may be defended pon principles {6 
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much more noble and fatisfattory. We may, for our inftruétion 
and amufement, it feems,. read and reflect upon the hiftory of our 
native country. By this means, we fhall probably be convinced, 
that the revolution was an act of the higheft political wifdom and 
rectitude. But the grounds of this conviction we mutt carefully 
conceal ; and if we engage in its defence, the learned judge coun- 
fels us to reft the whole tranfaétion upon the footing of authority. 
Ts might, then, the beft foundation of right? Or could this dif- 
tinguifhed writer flatter himfelf, that a man of honour, who con- 
fidered the revolution as an aét of injuftice and ufurpation, would 
not exprefs his indignation at being told that he was neverthelefs 
bound to fubmit to it as an aft of authority? This language, at 
the period of the revolution, would have been infulting ;—it is 
now merely ridiculous, fince the authority of the prefent govern- 
ment is queftioned by none. But, confidering the revolution as an 
hiftorical event of high importance, upon the merits of which itis 
neceflary to decide, fir William Blackftone is, in this inftance, 
chargeable with timidity and injuflice; for, though he clearly in- 
timates, that emergences may arife.of a nature fo tranfcendent as ~ 
to fuperfede all legal forms and pofitive inftitutions, he hefitates to 
affirm that the revolution is of this clafs—thus leaving us in doubt 
whether the authors of that revolution are to be venerated as pa» 
triots and heroes, or execrated as rebels and traitors.’ 





The conduét of the prince during the debates of the con- 
verition parliament, the outlines-of which, with the principles 
of the different parties, are excellently delineated i in the Effay 
before us, was that of the cool, decided politician. ‘The mo- 
deration, of which our author boats, feems to us only the con- 
ftitutional phlegm, that, on every occafion checked the impe- 
tuofity which more ardent fpirits might have felt. We wifhed 
to have found fafficient authority for the following obfervation : 


we apprehend William’s folicitude related only to the penal 
laws, 


« That no real additional fecurity, however, could be derived 
from this meafure, appears from the very fmall number of thofe, 
who were incited by a principal of honour and integrity to refufe 
compliance, and who, upon that account, obtained the appellation 
of Non-jurors, though it had an obvious and unhappy tendency to 
inflame and irritate the minds of that great and formidable body. 
Of this the king was fully fenfible; and he would willingly have ex- 
empted them from this obligation, could he by this indulgence have 
carried a point he had much at heart in favour of the proteftant non- 
conformifts, whom he ardently withed to relieve from the oppref- 
fion of the facramental teft. Such, however, was-the prevalence 
of High-Church principles at this period, and fuch the jealoufy 
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entertained of the king’s predjlection for the diffenters, and want 
of zeal for the interefts of the church, that though the teft-a& was 
well known to have been originally and folely direéted againft the 
papifts, and though repeated efforts had been made by the latter 
parliaments of Charles II, to exonerate the diffenters from the pe- 
nalties of it, nothing could at this juncture be effected in their 
favour refpe€ting this grievance. The aét of toleration, indeed, 
paffed both houfes with little oppofition ; and a feeble attempt was 
likewife made, with the approbation and countenance of the court, 
to procure an act of comprehenfion, or a relaxation of the terms of 
clerical conformity. But the fpirit of the times was totally adverfe 
to all ideas of this nature ; and every profpe& of fuccefs vanifhed, 
when the motion made in the houfe of peers, and ftrongly fupport- - 
ed by fome of the moft diftinguifhed ornaments of that illuftrious 
affembly, ‘‘ to appoint a committee, confifting of a fele& number 
of perfons, both laity and clergy, to prepare a plan of ecclefiafti- 
cal reform, for the confideration of parliament,’’—was over. ruled 
by the officious interpofition of Burnet, bifhop of Salifbury; who 
pertinacioufly maintained, that this bufinefs appertained folely and 
properly to the clergy. The debate, therefore, terminated in an 
addrefs to the king, to fummon a convocation, which, as might 
eafily be forefeen, with great haughtinefs rejected all popofals of 
alteration or improvement in the public ritual ;—adopting, in the 
perfon of Dr. Jane, the prolucutor, the famous declaration of the 
barons of England, at the parliament of Merton, ‘* Nos nolumus 
leges Angliz mutari.”’ 


The general opinion of the people at that time did not favour 
the prefent fafhionable idea, that the crown was difpofed of by 
thofe to whom, on the abdication, it reverted: and the confi- 
dential conference between the duke of Portland and marthal 
Boufflers, in the prefence of both armies, is now known to have 
_ had for its object, the fettling the reverfion of the throne on the 
prince of Wales, if his father would confent that he fhould be 
educated in England in the Proteftant religion ; a meafure 
which, if adopted, would have reconciled all parties. On the 
fubject of the bill for triennial parliaments, Mr. Belfham, with 
great propriety, reprehends the meafure, and thinks, if any al- 
teration takes place, it would be better to revive the Gothic cuf- 
tom of annual parliaments: it ought, however, to be noticed, 
that annual parliaments were not annual elections, but only 
fummonfes by the crown, to thofe whofe opinions were pre- 

ferred, or whofe connections rendered them of importance. 

Mr. Belfham admits that a ftanding army and a public debt 
were the bitter fruits of a revolution, in other refpects fo bene- 
ficial and falutary: he might have added, that they were not 
the neceflary confequences of the revolution, but of the temper 
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of the times, and the political connections, perhaps the Gigo- 
fition, of the new king. 

The death of William caufeda general confternation phecaih- 
out Europe, till it was Known that Anne, for we fhall purfue 
her reign, the fubject-of the thirty-eighth’ Effay, would fulfil 
the political engagements of her predeceflor. The military 
events of this reign have been fo often the fubject of panegy- 
ric, and the theme of the hiftorians’ narrative, ‘that it is not 
eafy to decorate the fcene with new colours, or to add to faéts 
which all the archives have already been exhaufted in furnifh- 
ing. Our author details them with perfpicuity and fufficient 
minutenefs. The firft particular fubje€t, more congenial to his 
general enquiries, is the conduct of parliament refpecting the 
vote of Athby, which was rejected by the returning officer of 
the county a Bucks; for when parliament decided from the 
influence of party, the returning officer thought he might do 
the fame. He was, however, profecuted in the courts of law; 
and, after various ftruggles, owing to the undefined {tate of 
that branch of the legiflature, the caufe of the people was 
triumphant, from the fingular coincidence of the patron- 
age of the lords. When the hiftorian fpeaks of Gibraltar, 
he calls it ‘ an expenfive, invidious, and ufelefs conquett,’ 
which, while it is § ungeneroufly’ with-held, will prevent 
a fincere and cordial friendfhip between us and Spain. If 
it is invidious and expenfive, it is not furely an ufelefs con- 
queft; for befides its preventing Spain from claiming, in con- 
janction with F rance, the Mediterranean, as a lake of which 
they keep pofleffion, it was of fingular utility in the laft war, 
by diverting the attention of the allied fleets and armies. At 
that time we re-victualled and relieved Gibraltar when we 
pleafed; and its own ftrengih baffled the moft active efforts 
of the enemy. We mean not to enter into the merits of the 
queftion, for much we know may be objected to what we have 
advanced; but, on the whole, enough of thefe aflertions may 
be eftablithed to controvert Mr. Belfham’s do&trine.—What re- 
lates to the union of England and Scotland is executed with 
great {pirit and ah Without defcending to minute cir- 
cumftances, our author well knows how to feize the grounds 
of the queftion, the hinge cn which the whole turns. __. 

Marlborough is the hero of Mr. Belfham, and of his military 
abilities it is not perhaps eaty to {peak too highly: yet his ad- 
verfaries muft remark, that his a antago: uifts were feldom of the. 
firft clafs; and that, when oppoled by M. de Vendome, he was 
at leaft baffled, if. he fuftained no check. ‘The raifing Sache- 
verel into importance is detailed with fufficient indignation: it 
was indeed the conduct of a weak injudicious party, or rather 
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of their leaders, which terminated in their own defeat. The 
character of the queen, which has been unreafonably extolled, 
we fhall {elect from two different parts of the Effay. 


© Of the favourable opinion uoniverfally entertained by the En- 
glifh nation, refpe€ting the general purity and re€titude of the 
queen’s intentions, the epithet of the good queen Anne, fo com- 
monly applied to this. princefs, is itfelf a fufficient proof. This 
good queen, however, had imbibed, in a'very great degrce, the 
hereditary prejudices of her family refpecting the nature and ex- 
tent of the fovereign authority. And there is reafon to believe 
that the fuccefsful refiftance of the nation to the late king James, 
was, in her eyes, juftified only by the attempts made to eftablith 
Popery upon the ruins of the Proteftant religion ; to which, in the 
form exhibiting itfelf to her perception, as inculcated and profeffed 
by the church of England, fhe entertained a zealous attachment, 
or rather a blind and bigeted devotion. As her prejudices politi- 
cal and rehgious, precifely coincided with thofe of the Tories, the 
cherifhed a ftrong predileGtion for that- powerful and dangerous 
faction, in oppofftion to the Whigs, who were confidered as for 
the. moft part katitudinarians in seligion, as at beft as cool and 
luke-warm friéids of the church ; and who certainly regarded the 
particular mode in which the proteftant religion was profeffed, as 
of little importance, when put in competition with the preferva- 
tion, enlargement, or fecurity of the civil and religious liberties 
of the kingdém. The political views of the feGaries, who were 
very numerous and active, entirely correfponded with thofe of the 
Whig party ; and their whole weight was invariably thrown into 
‘this fcale. In return, the Whigs were the ftrenuous and conftent 
advocates of the diffenters, whenever they were threatened with 
any fpecies of perfecution or opprefiion,’ 





‘ The death of that princefs mutt, notwithftanding, upon the 
whole, be regarded as a very feafonable and fortunate event. For, 
had Bolingbroke been fully eftablifhed in the poft of prime minif- 
ter, it is impoffible to afcertain the extent of the mifchief which 
might eventually have refulted from the union of fuch uncommon 
talents with fuch a total want or difregard of principle. The queen 
however merits dur pity, at leaft, as much as our cenfure. Her 
partiality for her own family, and her diflike of the houfe of Ha- 
nover, were natural’ and’ pardonable. The queen’s own political 
condudt, notwithitanding her high theoretical principles of govern- 
ment, was uniformly regulated by the ftricteft regard to the laws 
and liberties of the kingdom, for the welfare of which fhe enter- 
tained even a maternal folicitude: and, if ever fhe indulged the 
idea of caufing the crown, at her deceafe, to revert to the Heredi« 


4ary, and, doubtlefs, as {he imagined, the true and rightful clai- 
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mant, it was certainly only on conditions which, in her opinion, 
would have effectually fecured both the Proteftant religion, and 
the Englifh conftitution, from the hazard of future violation,’ 


The fubje& of the third Effay of the prefent volume, for we 
fhall now return to the Effays in their order, is the Declaration 
of the jaft Sentiments of. Pere le Courayer. This very refpe@- 
able member of the Romifh church had rendered himfelf ob- 
noxious to the ruling powers, oY a treatife in defence of the 
validity of Englifh-ordination. Difdaining to retract his opi- 
nion, he foughe for refuge in this kingdom ; was patronifed by 
the princefé Amelia, and a little before his death, which hap- 
pened at the very advanced age of ninety-five, his Declaration 
was given to his patronefs, and at laft to the public. As we 
perceive, on examining our Annals, that this publication e& 
- caped us, we may be allowed to be a little more diffufe on the 
fubje&t, and to confider ourfelves as reviewing the good fa- 
ther’s Declaration, as well as Mr. Belfham’s animadverfions on 
it. The Declaration is a very able and ingenious apology for 
fome parts of the Roman faith, and a candid admiflion of fome 
tenets not wholly conformable to it. The catholic religion is 
indeed ¢ exhibited in the moft pleafing form, and depictured in 
the fofteft and moft beautiful colours.” Pere le Courayer pro- 

fefies his firm belief in one God; in Jefus Chrift; the divinity 
of his miffion and doctrine, refpecting which he obferves, 
‘‘ there is nothing but what is conformable to the pureft light 
of reafon, advantageous to the common good of fociety, and 
confequently deferves our confent and obedience.” Refpeét- 
ing the Trinity, he obferves that, * nothing is more contrary 
to the true doctrine of Chuiftianity, than to fuppofe the ex- 
iltence of three diftin€&t natures or fubftances, whether colla- 
teral or fubordinate, in the divine effence.’ ‘ I believe (fays 
he) that there is but one God, that.his fpirit is not a fubftance 
diftin&t from himfelf, and that Jefus Chrift, in whom the divi- 
nity was very clofely, united, was his fon in virtue of this union. 
* This is all the Trinity which I find in the Gofpel, and I can 
conceive of no other confiftent with the unity of God.’ He 
adds, refpecting the incarnation as related in the Gofpel, that, 
‘ every thing appearing to relate to God, without terminating 
in. Jefus Chrift, who is always reprefented as the organ and the 
inftrument of his father’s power and mercy; it is.God alone 
who is the object of our adorations; nor is there any thing ab- 
furd in the idea, that he can communieate his divinity-to man, 
as fully and intimately as he may judge it proper for his own 
glory and the falvation of mankind.’ The doétrine of purga- 
tory he feems to give up: the whole of the fubject, he thinks, 
is-* founded on metaphorical exprefhons, which leave us in per 
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‘moft profound ignorance of the nature of cither the happinefs 

or mifery of a future ftate; all that is certain on this fubject 
is, that virtue will be rewarded and vice punifhed.” Our au- 
thor’s remarks on the refurrection, and le Courayer’s fenti- 
ments, we thall tranfcribe : 


© Of the refurrection of the body, Pere le Courayer acknow- 
ledges himfelf unable to comprehend either the manner or the afe. 
Upon the authority of Scripture, however, he receives it as an un- 
doubted article of the Chriftian faith. It might have contributed 
much to relieve his perplexity or this fubje&t, had it occurred to 
him that ‘‘ the refurrection of the body” is an expreffion no where 
to be found in Scripture. ‘*-It is not,”? fays Mr. Locke, “ the 
refurrection of the body, but the refurreétion of the dead, which 
is uniformly taught in the facred writings :”” And St. Paul had fe 
little idea of conneéting the refurrection of the fame percipient in- 
telligent principle with the refurrection of the fame body, that he 
treats with indignant contempt, as an impertinent and ufelefs en- 
quiry, the queftion, which he fuppofes to be ftarted by fome curious 
fpeculatift, ‘* How are the dead raifed? and with what bodies do 
they come ??’ ‘* Thou fool!” exclaims the apoftle. ‘* there are ce- 
leitial bodies, and bodies terreftrial. As we have born the image 
of the earthy, fo fhall we alfo bear the image of the heavenly ; for 
fiefh and blood cannot mherit the kingdom of God, neither doth 
corruption inherit incorruption.”” A glorious material vehicle was, 
it feems, agreeably to this apoftolical hypothefis, to be provided 
by divine power for the reception of the re-vivified fpirit ; but of 
the nature and properties of this celeftial body, the apoftle himfelf 
_ did not pretend to have any diftinét knowledge.’ 


The venerable father allows of free-will from the evidence 
of his feelings, and confefles himfelf unable to reconcile the 
contingency of events to the eternal decrees of the Divinity. 
His conclufion is fingularly interefting : we fhall tranfcribe it ; 
for all the more important quotations are in the original lan- 
guage. 

¢ What remains then, but on this fubjec&t humbly to confefs our 
ignorance: to act with the fame confidence, as if all depended on 
ourfelves, and with the fame humility, as if all depended on God. 
To this all our knowledge, and all our enquiries tend: all my ftu- 
dies and all my meditations have not been able, hitherto, to pro- 
cure me more light, or to put me in a fituation to refolve the diffi~ 
culties, which occur or reconcile the truths which almoit feems to 
be in oppofition to each other.’ 


Though the ‘ Confeffionalift,’ on the whole, admits the at- 
thority of the councils, he juftly reprehends the council of 


Trent for declaring the apocryphal books of equal — 
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with thofe comprehended in the canon. We ought, he thinks, 
to receive the books tranf{mitted to us as the rule of our faith, 
and practice, inafmuch as the doctrines and precepts have the 
fanction of the divine infpiration. 


‘ For it is fimply to thefe two points that the idea of infpiration, 
properly extends; the aid of infpiration was certainly unneceffary 
to enable the apoftles and evangelifts to relate what they faw and 
heard. The .moft fceptical perfons do not refufe to give credit to 
the hiftorical accounts of Czfar or Alexander, becaufe the hifto- 
rians of thofe celebrated conquerors were not infpired with the 
knowledge of the faéts which they relate. Infpiration, then, adds 
nothing to the certainty of facts, and is wholly unneceffary in or- 
der to eftablifh the credibility of them: nay it may juftly be ap- 
prehended, that to refort to infpiration for that purpofe, may ope- 
rate with fome as a motive to reje&t them, froma fufpicion that 
the plea of infpiration is fubftituted merely to fupply the fufficiency 
of other evidence. To fuppofe infpiration without utility, is to 
admit miracles without purpofe cr propriety ;—and thus to multi- 
ply difficulties, and furnifh objections to unbelievers, who are fuf- 
ficiently inclined to reject fuch miracles as are of real ufe and ne- 
ceflity. The prophets were doubtlefs infpired, becaufe they could 
have no knowledge of future events but by infpiration. The doc- 
trine of the gofpel was alfo infpired, becaufe the apoftles received 
it from Chrift, who received it from God hunfelf: but St. John, 
without having recourfe to infpiration, founds the truth of the facts 
which he records, merely upon his own teftimony—** That which 
we have feen and heard,” favs he, ‘* declare we unto you.”? And 
St. Luke advances no higher pretenfions to credit, than fuch as 
arife from his intimate intercourfe with thofe who had been wit- 
nefies from the beginning, and who poffeffed confequently the beft 
means of information. If thefe apoftles had imagined that infpi- 
ration was neeeffary to eftablifh the credibility of the facts in quef- 
tion, and had been con{cious of fuch infpiration, they would not 
have hefitated to fay, that it was God himfelf who communicated 
to them the knowledge of thefe truths. If, then, any marks of 
imperfection or inaccuracy fhould be found in the facred writings, 
the truth and certainty of revelation itfelf would not be in the moft 
diftant degree affeéted by them; nor fhould we incur lefs culpabi- 
lity by refufing the credence which its evidence demands.’ 


Thefe fentiments are fingularly juft and reafonable; nor 
can we object to Mr. Belfham’s obfervations on them, though 
we fufpect that they are intended as the foundation of fome 
future fuperftru€ture. After having examined them with (we 
will allow) a fufpicious minutenefs, we are not unwilling to 
agree with him, fince the purpofe for which they feem to be 
defigned 
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defigned we believe they will not ferve. What occafions the 
moit extenfive examination of the effayift is what we may be 
permitted to pafs over moft curforily. ‘The reverend father, 
we have remarked, admits of the authority of the chutch, which 
we confider as indefenfible; and feems to think that, in fome 

eneral and indefinable fenfe, there is a real prefence of Chrift 
in the facrament, a fubje€ entirely unfit for difcufhion in a 
work like ours. He fupports and defends a lawfulnefs of mo- 
naftic vows; and, with a moft commendable liberality, is the 
determined enemy of perfecution of every kind. 

The Effay on Ecclefiaftical Eftablifhments is fingularly can- 
did and ably comprehenfive. Mr. Belfham confiders two quei- 
tions—whether eftablifhments are lawful, and whether the 
are expedient. After detailing the arguments of thofe who 
think them neither lawful nor expedient, he replies in a man- 
ner equally judicious and decifive; and fhows that eftablifh- 
ments are calculated to promote the general interefts of truth 
and virtue. How far the end is to . obtained by our own 
eftablifhment is the next queftion. ‘The Englifh liturgy, he 
remarks, in its general f{tructure and radical principles, is found- 
ed on the bafis of the pureft morality, and the moft rational 
fublime devotion. Its creeds and its articles, he thinks, are of 
a different kind, and deferving of a different charafter. Yet 
the fubfcription is fcarcely, in his opinion, a criminal violation 
of truth; for the fubfcriber difclaims any tenet not warranted 
by fcripture, and profeffes his belief of the articles only fo far 
as they are founded on it. The legiflature which ordered the 
fubfcription allows of this latitude; thofe who have availed 
themfelves of it in their converfation and writings, are equally 
honoured and refpected with thofe who have preferved the 
faith more ftri€tly ; no expe€tation is violated; no mjury to 


any man or to fociety enfues.—Such is our very candid au- 


thor’s apology : and it will not be expected that we fhould dif- 
fent from him in this inftance. Our limits will not at prefent 
allow us to follow him any farther: we fhall take up this vo- 
lume again on a future occafion. 


—_*< 





Curiofities of Litcrature. Confifting of Anecdotes, CharaéPerss 
Sketchesy and Obfervations, literary, critical, and biftorical. 
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It is with great propriety obferved, that the prefent volume 

is only a collection of the moft interefting parts of the va- 
rious ana, thofe anecdotes and obfervations which the partiality 
of private friendfhip has recorded, or the celebrity of philofo« 
phy and learning have induced different authors to collect. 
Some of thefe ana, whofe nature the lefs learned reader will 
immeately 
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ipime ia tely underftand, when we remark ,that the laborious 


- collection of Mr. Bofwell might with juftice have been enti- 


tled Johnfoniana chronologically arranged, often contain judis. 
cious obfervations, interefting remarks, pleafing difquifitions, 
or more learned criticifms. Our aythor waaders through this 
parterre, and with equal labour and tafte has collected various 
anecdotes and entértaining obfervations, arranged under the 
titles of’ * Isiteratufe and Criticifm,’ § Hiftorical Anecdotes,’ 
and.‘ Mifcellanea.’ ‘Some of thefe are undoubtedly not new} 
fome familiar ftories appear, however, with the charms of no- 
velty, from our author’s pleafing arid perfpicuous f{tyle; others 
are placed in new lights by the judicious reflections which in- 
troduce or-conclude | them; and many probably the reader may 
not have met with before. We cannot give an account of each 
article, fo that we fhall fele€t from the diferent heads a fhort 
{fpecimen. ‘The following extract from Philofophical Tranf- 
actions and Colle€tions appeared ten years before Addifon’s 
pleafing papers in the ‘Tatler on a fimilar fubjects It is enti- 


tiled, 


“CHARACTERS DESCRIBED BY Musreat NOTES.’ 


‘ A conjecture at difpofitions from the modulations of the voice. 

* Sitting in fome company, and having been, but a little be- 
fore, mufical, I chanced to take notice, that, in ordinary dif- 
coutfe, words were fpoken in perfec notes; and that fome of the 
company ufed eighths, fome fifths; fome thirds; and that his dif- . 
courfe which was mioft pleafing; his words, as to their ton¢, con 
fifted moft.of concords, and were of difcords of fuch as made up 
harmony. The fame perfon was the moft affabley pleafant, and 
beft natured, in the company. This fuggefts a reafon, why many 
diicourfes,. which one hears with much pleafure, when they come 
ta be read, fcarce feem the fame things. 

‘ From this difference of mufic in fpeech; we may conje@ure 
that of tertipers. We Know the Dorie mood founds gravity and 
fobriety ; the Lydian, buxomnefs and fteedom; the Zoli¢, fweet 
ftilneis and quiet compofure; the Phrygian, jollity and youthful 
levity ; the Tonic is a ftiller of ftorms and difturbances arifing from 
paffion. And why may we not reafonably fuppofe,; that thofé 
whofe fpeech naturally runs into the notes peculiar to any of thefe 
moods, are likewife, in nature, hereunto congenerous? C Fa uty 

may fhew me to be of an orditiary capacity, “though good difpo- 
fition. G Sol re ut, tobe peevifli arid effeminate. Flats, a mane 
ly or melancholic fadnefs: He who hath a voice which will, in 
fome meafure, agree with all cliffs, té be of good parts, and fit 
for variety of employments, yet fomewhat of an inconftant nature. 
Likewife from the times: fo femi-briefs, may ffeak a temper dull 
and phlegmatic ; minams, grave and ferious; crotchets, a promp: 


“Crit. Revs N, Ar. ei Dec. 17936 E¢ Wit; 
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wit quavers, vehemency of paflion, and fcolds ufe them. Semi- 
brief reft, may denote one either ftupid, or fuller of thoughts than 
he can utter ; minum-reft, one that deliberates ; crotchet-relt, one 
in a paffion. So that, from the natural ufe of mood, note, and 
time, we may collect difpofitions.’ 


We could {carcely fuppofe that a fubje& apparently fo tri- 
fling as ‘ ERRATA’ could furnifh fuch entertainment. 


* Befides the ordinary errors, or errata, which happen in print- 
4ng a work, there are others which are purpofely committed, that 
the errata may contain what is not permitted to appear in the bo- 
dy of the work. 

‘ Thus, for inftance, wherever the inquifition has any power, 
particularly at Rome, obferves Menage, it is not allowed to em- 
ploy the word fatum, or fata, in any book. 

« An author, defirous of ufing the latter word, adroitly invent- 
ed this fcheme: he had printed im his book faéa ; and, in the er- 
rata, he put,- for fa@a read fata. 

« A gentleman did nearly the fame thing, but on another occa- 
fion. He had compofed fome verfes, at the head of which he had 
placed this dedication Guillemette Chienne de ma Soeur; but 
having a quarrel with his fifter, he malicioufly put into the errata, 
inftead of Chienne de ma Soeur, read ma Chienne de Soeur. 

‘ In a book there was printed /e doéte Morel. A wag put into 
the errata, for le dode Morcl, read le dofeur Morel. This Morel 
was certainly not the firft dodeur who was not dode.’ 


From the hiftorical anecdotes we fhall refcue a modern fact. 


« It may be recorded as a fpecies of Puritanie favagenefs 
and Gothic barbarifm, that, no later than in the year 1757. 
a man of genius was perfecuted becaufe he had written a tragedy, 
which tended by no means to hurtthe morals ; but, on the contra- 
ry, by awakening the {weeteft pity, and the nobler paffions, would 
rather elevate the foul, and purify the mind. 

« When Mr. Home, the author of the tragedy of Douglas, had 
it performed ‘at Edinburgh; and, becaufe fome of the divines, his 
acquaintance, attended the reprefentation, the clergy, with the 
monaftic {pirit of the darkeft ages, publifhed the prefent paper, 
which I fhall abridge for the contemplation of the reader, who may 
wonder to fee fuch a compofition written in the eighteenth century. 

‘« On Wednefday, February the 2d, 1757, the prefbytery of 
Glafgow came to the following refolution. They having feena printed 
paper, intituled—‘* An Admonition and Exhortation of the reve- 
rend Prefbytery of Edinburgh ;” which, among other evi/s pre- 
vailing, obferving the following me/ancholy, but xdtorious fatts : 


that one, who is a minifter of the church of Scotland, did himself 


write 
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write and compofe a Stage-play, intituled—‘t The tragedy of 
Douglas,” and got it to bé aéted at the theatre of Edinburgh ; 
and that he, with feveral other minifters of the church, were pre- 
fent; and /ome of them, oftener than once, at the acting of the faid 
play, before a numerous addience. ‘The prefbytery, being deep- 
ly affe@ed with this new and ftrange appearance, do publith thefe 


fentiments, &c; — Sentiments with which I will not difguft thé 
reader.’ 


We fhall conclude this article with an elegant .and pleafing 
tranflation of one of Haller’s elegies. We prefer it as the Eng 
lifh reader may not have had an opportunity of viewing the 


accurate anatomift and the acute phyfiologift in the light of a 
poet. 


* Ah! woods for evef dear! whofe branches fpread 
Their verdant arch o’er Hafel’s breezy head, 
When fhall I once again, fupinely laid, 

Hear Philomela charm your lift’ning fhade ? 
When shall I ftretch my carelefs limbs again, 
Where, gently rifing from the. velvet plain, 
O’er the green hills; in eafy curve that bend, 
The mofly carpet Nature’s hands extend ? 
Where all is filent ! fave the gales that move 
The leafy umbrage of the whifp’ring grove ; 

Or the foft murmurs of the rivulet’s wave, 
Whole chearing ftreams the lonely meadows lave, 


© O Heaw’n! when fall once more thefe eyes be caft 
On fcenes where all my fpring of life was pafs’d ; 
Where, oft refponfive to the falling rill, 

Sylvia and Love my artlefs lays would fill. 

While Zephyr’s fragrant breeze, foft breathing ftole 
A pleafing fadnefs o’er my penfive foul. 

Care, and her ghaftly train, were far away ; » 
While calm, beneath the fheltering woods, I lay 
Mid fhades, impervious to the beams of day.’ 


i 





¢ Now pale Difeafe fhoots thro’ my languid frame, 
And checks the zeal for wifdom and for fame. 

Now droops fond Hope; by difappointment erofs’d 3 
Chill’d by negleé&t, each fanguine with is loft. 

©’er the weak mound ftern Ocean’s billows rides 
And waft deftruétion in with every tide ; 

While Mars, defcending from his crimfon car; 

Fans with fierce hands the kindling flames of war.’ 


Be2 : A Treatife 
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A Treatife on the Origin and comporent Pavts of the Stone in the 
Urinary Bladder. Being the Subj.ance of the Gulfionian Lece 
tures, read at the College of Phyfici. ns it the Year 1790. Py 
Wiliam Auftin, M.D. 8vo. 25. 64. Boards. Nicol. 


1791. 
[t* is always with pain that we difapprove; and, in thisinftance, 

it is with great regret that we muft pronounce our author’s 
fyftem nolefs fallacious than his proofs are infufficient and un- 
fatistaCtory. Very little of the calculusconfifts of earth; but this, 
in our prefent improved ftate of fcience, is not of import- . 
ance, for. it is certain that the term calculus does not proceed. 
from calcareous earth, as our author fuppofes, p. 4. Calculus 
is a term employed by Pliny, and the fame author gives the 
etymology of calx, quod calcetur. Calculus was a {mall round 
{tone, and the term not uncommon in the writers de re ruftica. 
The word occurs in Virgil’s Georgics, and calculus often in 
Columella. Our author’s fyflem fhortly is, that the calculus 
is not formed from the urine, but from the mucus of the blad- 
der; and this calculopoetic ftate of the mucous membrane is 
fuppofed to be owing to a drieafe of the membrane. The 
proofs are, that the {tone is always expofed to mucus; that 
mucus out of the body hardens into ftone; that calculi are 
found where no urine has accefs; that a {tone grows falter in 
mucus than in urine 5 that, of ftones in the bladder, thofe 
parts which are moft in contact with the mucus, and have 
Jeaft communication with urine, grow moft rapidly; that the 
appearance of the moft prominent and laft formed parts re- 
fembles indurated mucus; that ftones are generated in the 
bladder from irritation, and cruits are formed on extraneous 
bodies in mucous glands, as well as in urine. 

‘Thefe are nearly our author’s arguments, analyfed by him- 
felf. They go, if admitted fully, but a little way; and, after 
{tating the general facts, there will be little neceflity of regu- 
larly confuting them. Calculi certainly differ in. their fub- 
ftance, or in the force with which the different parts are 
united; but the difeafe confifts rather in a general difpofition to 
form fuch concretions, than in a particular morbid {tate of any 
part: the weaknels, or a local difeafe, in any organ may occa- 
fion it to appear in that organ, but the difeafes that have aflift- 
ed its formation in the bladder are as frequently, perhaps more 
commonly, caufes of debility, than of irritation. ‘That cal- 
culus is the difeafe of mucous membranes we have no-proofs: 
they are not found exclufively i in. mucous fecretions, but moft 
commonly ‘where mucus is only an attendant : they do nat 


eccur when mucus is copious or confined in the catarrhus ve- 
fice, 
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fice, or in polypi of the nofe. The ftones themfelves fhow 
every mark of being formed by an uaiform depofition : our au- 
thor muft have feen in calculi, fawed through, that even the 
protuberant parts have a correfponding protuberance in the 
nucleus, or at leaft when the ftone is very fmall, though, if 
formed from mucus, thofe parts imbedded in the mucus would 
increafe moft rapidly, and the layers would be of irregular 
thicknefs. Thele are facts totally inconfiftent with Dr. Auf 
tin’s fyftem; but we fhall allow, that when the tendency : to 
form {lone is very powerful, the mucus and other fluids may 
contribute their thare: that the proftate is deftined only, or 
principally, for the formation of mucus to defend the bladder, 
is a difcovery of our author. In the cafe quoted from Mr. 
Howard (p. 27.) there was the fame tendency in all the 
mucous follicles of the bladder; but this is a fingle inftance 
only, and can never be of fervice in fupporting a general doc- 
‘trine.. This fyftem, in our author’s-epinion, will explain the 
. formation of ftones in facs; though, on the fame ground, the 
facts will be found to militate againft it. If ftones are formed 
from the mucus, and in the mucous foilicles, they fhould be 
moft. commonly found in facs; but, of 100 cafes, 98, pro- 
bably 99, ave totally free and unconnected: fo that the fair 
conclufion will be, that. they are not formed of mucus, or in 
mucous follicles. ‘The fhining fcales of the ftone, as well as 
its firmnefs, when there is really.fo little folid matter in it, 
fhow that it is formed of ftrongly concreting cryftals, which 
an anonymous author § on the Stone and Gravel,’ whofe judg- 
ment and abilities we refpect, though we had the misfortune of 
differing from him in fome points, thinks he has found to be 
a peculiar acid: we are of opinion, that it is more probably 
phofphorated lime. Atall events, itis fomething more than, 
and different from, mucus; though, as we remarked,.in a ge- 
nerally morbid ftate, the calculo poetic difeafe may exift in all 
the fluids, as well as the fecretions; but the ftone will not be 
‘confined tothe mucus, or formed, as our author feems to be- 
lieve, of the mucus, merely indurated by abforption. ‘The 
exiftence of cryftals being generally admitted, it will be more 
eafy to fee why they are not formed on the point of a pin, when 
it has happened that a pin in the bladder has been the nucleus 
of a ftone. Why cryftals fhould not form on a metallic point 
is a matter of curious fpeculation, but unneceflary in this place, 
becaufe whether the ftone proceeds from the urine or mucus, 
the difficulty muft remain the fame. When, to explain it, 
our author fpeaks of the pin wounding the coats, he fhould 
recollect that the wounds made in lithotomy, in the fubfequent 
part of the work, are fuppofed to remove the calculous dia- 
theGs. . 
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‘ The growth of ftones in herniz and in cyfts of the biadder, 
and feveral circumitances in the above-mentioned incruftations up-. 
‘on foreign bodies, afford fome degree of argument, that the litho- 
poetic power is greater in proportion as the communication with. 
prine is lefs. A large fecretion of urine has a tendency to prevent 
calculous concretions, and for this reafon hard drinkers feldom ex- 
perience this among their fufferings *. In Haller’s Difputationes 
ad Morborum Hiftoriam et Curationem facientes, v. iii. p. 479. is 
contained a very extraordinary cafe of ftones produced in the uri- 
nary bladder, and in the inteftines. In this cafe, there was a fup- 
preffion of urine; but though the catheter was introduced every 
third day, no water was difcharged by it oftener than once in ten 


or eleven days, and even then only two or three ounces of a green 
mucous fluid came away.’ 


We have tranfcribed this paflage, to fhow with what force 
our author adduces uncommon facts to fupport what frequent- 
ly happens. The cafe too appeared fingular, and we were 
tempted to refer to it: The lithopoetic power was fo ftriky 
ing, that numerous calculi were vomited ; but what is of more 
confequence to the argument, the fir/? fuppreflion of urine 
feemed owing to calculi, probably formed during a long pre- 
vious illnefs, and all the fecretions were greatly depraved in 
their quality. Our author muft have felt confiderable difh- 


culty in {upporting his hypothefis, when he condefcended to 
ufe the following argument. 


¢ De Haen takes it for granted, that the fand which he found 
in the cortical fubftance of the kidney was depofited there from 
urine, and concludes, that the perfon fo affected muft have voided 
fand, had not the veffels fecreting urine been obftructed with it, 
But if the urine were fo loaded with calculous matter as to depofit 
fand at the inftant that jt was formed, for we know that urine 
paffes almoft inftantaneoufly through the kidney, we might reafon- 
ably have expeéted fome depofition alfo in its further courfe, in the 
pelvis of the kidney, or in the bladder, where it refts much longer ; 
which the author obferves not to have happened. It is inconceiv- 
able how the urine fhould convey juft fufficient calculous matter to 
obftru& all the uriniferous tubes of the kidney, and that none of 
it fhoyld at any time pafs through them. I therefore conjecture, 
that the fand was not depofited in the cortical fubftance of the kid- 
ney from urine, but from the tela cellulofa, or congeries of yeffels 
deftined to connect and nourifh the uriniferods tubes.? 


Surely if the urine be yery much difpofed to form concre- 





* Qur author does not feem awgre that this cafe is the fame mentioned in 
his fub{cquent quotation from De Haen, as related by Sigifmundus Koenig. De 
¥acn confiders it as‘a-general calculous diathefis, 
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trons, the fmaller veffels will be firft obftru€ted. In the ufual 
initances, the concretions are only formed in confequence of 
the ftagnation of the urine. 

The fecond part contains deductions from the fymptoms 
and remedies of ftone, to fupport the fame fyftem. One of 
the firft dedu€tions is from the pain, which, as it fometimes 
arifes when only fmall fand, whofe mechanical ftimulus muft 
be inconfiderable, is prefent in the bladder; Dr. Auftin thinks 
is rather to be attributed to the difeafed ftate of the mucous 
membrane. He fhould have reflefted, that pain is only trouble- 
{ome when the effort to make water comeson, and the matter 
preffes on the neck dfthe bladder. ‘The peculiar fenfibility of 
this part is fo great, that mechanical ftimulus is not neceflary 
to produce pain: a particle of coagulated blood, extravafated 
by a fhock or blow, without difeafe of the membrane, will oc- 
cafion great torture. ‘ The urine of people affected with ftone 
or gravel is generally pale and clear, when not tinged with 
blood.” What is the conclufion? that it has depofited its cal- 
culous matter; not that it never contained fuch. In fome 

inftances, Dr. Auftin has obferved a particular difeafe of the 
 conftitution; in the greater number there is none, though it 

exifted in that remarkable complaint quoted by Haller, de- 

{cribed by Koenig, who has latinifed his name to Rex. In 
‘many calculi there are no nuclei, or at leaft none difcoverable; 

and we may add, that fabulous concretions very rarely feem 

to form nuclei. The reafon is inexplicable, but the facts will with 

difficulty fupport either fyftem. A remarkable circumftance 

is, that when a ftone is extracted by lithotomy, it feldom is 

reproduced. Dr. Auftin accounts for it from fome change in- 

duced by the operation; and, as the nature of the difeafe is 

unknown, we cannot be expected to explain that of the change. 

It is more probable, however, to fuppofe, that the formation 

of the nucleus is the difeafe, and the increafe of the ftone pro- 
_greflive; that, in confequence of increafing age or ftrength, the 
difeafe is obviated previous to the operation: we fay, ‘ with in- 
creafing age or ftrength,’ becaufe we believe that children can 
depend moft certainly on the radical cure by the operation; for, 
in people of advanced life, the ftone frequently returns. A 
more remarkable circum{tance is, that, when lithontriptics 
are taken, the pain is often alleviated before any confiderable 
degree of folution can have taken place. Our author attri- 
butes it to the removal of the diathefis, ftill confidering the 
fource of pain to be in the mucous membrane. We believe it 
to be in part owing to the removal of the diathefis, though we 
fufpeét the diathefis to be in the ftomach, and the fenfation of 
an increafing ftone muft probably be very different from we 
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of a diffolving one. We confider it as owing to the correCtion 
of the phofphoric acid, and the formation of a more foluble 
neutral than the phofphorated lime; in reality correcting the 
{tate of the urine, rather than of the ftone. 

The laft part contains experiments and obfervations on the 
component parts of the ftone, and a chemical comparifon of 
the ftone with urine and mucus. Calculi, we know, vary 
greatly in their nature and appearances, ‘The nature, how- 
ever, varies lefs than we fuppofed. If our author’s experiments, 
p- 109, 110, and 114 are compared, it is probable that the va- 
riety is ohly in the force of attraction between the different in- 
gredients, as we hinted in the beginning of the article ‘The 
experiments, with the incruftations, are furely inapplicable: 
the healthy, and the difeafed in various flates, refort to thefe 
corners, In fhort, Dr. Auftin feems in no refpect:to have 
elucidated this intricate fubjet; and we cannot confider the 
work as adding to his credit. We truft that, on fome future 
occafion, we may fhow him, that we can as chearfuily praife 
as we can freely blame, | 





Of the Origin and Progrefs of Language, Vol. V. 8vo. 6s. 
Boards. Cadell. 17%0. 


HE former volumes of this very fingular and learned work 
occur in vols. xxxvth and Lxvith of our Journal. This 
before us feems to be the laft ; but if it is fo, our author has not 
completed the whole that he promifed.. We fhould {peak of 
it only in general terms, for it would be improper.to give 
pain to a learned and refpectable writer, if the whole tenor of 
his work did not fhow that Reviewers are the objects of his 
contempt, and Reviews the works which he never fees. We 
may be allowed then to fay, without apprehenfion, that our au- 
thor feems to have reached the age of Neftor, and with it to 


‘have attained the garrulity of the Pylian fage. His obferva- 


tions are unreafonably extended, and his flowing periods are 
the luxuriant leaves of the fhrub which bears little fruit; but 
it niuft be added, that the fruit which it does bear is whole- 
fome and pleafant:-though the ideas are few and too far ex- 
panded, they are often juft, and our author has loft little of 
his learning or of his enthufiafm. His prejudices, as may be 
expected, are grown firmer from age, and more immoveably 
fixed from frequent meditation and cenftant ftudy, 

The fubje& of the fifth volume is the Hiftorical and Didac- 
tic Style, Our author is diffufe in his praifes of the Roman 
Hiftory, as it comprehends the origin of the greateft nation of 
the world, while the other hiftories fpeak only of empires al- 
ready advanced in credit and in power ; eyen the Grecian Hilfe 
tory 
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tory of Herodotus yields, in his ideas, to that of Rome; and 
the hiftories of modera nations are iligmatifed, in the words of 
ae with the moft indignant contempt. A lefs informed 
eader of the comparifon or contraft would think that, after 
viata of the Trojan war, our author had adverted to the 
wars of the pigmies and cranes. ‘The principal hiftorian of 
Rome is Livy. His character is reprefented as amiable; his 
religion was unaffected, and his general conduét, as an hifto- 
rian, highly commendable. His reflections ar e properly and ju- 
dicioufly interfperfed, not oftentatioufly broucht forward, and 
eem to arife naturally from his fubject, not introduced to dif- 
play the acutenefs and penetration of the author. His ftyle is, 
however, expepHonanle, for he wrote not with the flowing 
fimplicity and elegance of the Grecians. We mean not to 
{mile at our author; ; but think with | him, that the ftyle of Livy 
is too abrupt, © ften equivocal, and fometimes affectedly ob- 
{cure. It is conaihly the {lyle of the rhetorician ; and the 
{peeches equally ftudied, with little allowance for the differ- 
ence of characters, occafion by their repetition a difguft, which 
the excellence of their fubftance will not always alleviate. 
Hector Boethius, lord Monboddo remarks, refembled Livy in 
the ipoecnies by which he endeavoured to illuftrate his hiftory, 
but dit Fere d from him in the fidelity of his narrative ; for it is 
added that, though Livy might occafionally embellith facts, he 
did not feign what never exifted. He examined the evidence 
of the different events with {crupulous fidelity, nor, like Hec- 
tor, gave to his country an antiquity and a refinemefit which 
could not have exifted. While his lordfhip commends Livy for 
his fidelity, we fcarcely experes to hear him cenfured for not 
giving a fuller account of the early periods, which muft abound 
with fable, and which certainly do not add to the value of the 
work of Dionyfius of Halicarnaflus. If that hiftory had been 
before him, the variations in the narrative might haye been re- 
marked; but we believe every author would refign the firft 
books of Livy for one of thofe which is loft, 

The obfcurity of Livy is noticed with a very proper degree 
of cenfure; and, in one paffage, lord Monboddo fhows that he 
nihinditoel Polybius, from whom he copied. We fhall fe- 
le&t the criticifm, which we think curious ni jutt. 


‘ The battle I mean is the famous one of Cyxo/cephalai, be- 
twixt Flaminius the Roman conful and Philip king of Macedon, 
in the firft Macedonian war, ‘The error is where Livy tells us, 
that, when the right wing of the Macedonian army, where Philip 
commanded in perfon, got up to the top of the hill, Philip gave 
this order to his men: ‘ Caetratos et Macedonium phalangen, haf- 


fis pofitis, quarym longitudo impedimente erat gladiis rem gerere 
jubet,’ 
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jubet.” Now from Polybius’s defcription of the phalanx fubjoin~ 
ed to his account of this battle, which defcription Livy certainly 
ought to have ftudied and underftood before he gave an account 
of this Roman battle with that phalanx, it evidently appears that 
thefe fpears, which Livy makes the Macedonians throw away as 
ufelefs on account of their length, were no other than the /arifae, 
the chief weapon of the phalanx, and which made it irrefiftible, 
where the ground was level and even, and it was oppofed only in 

front. This weapon was 14 cubits long ; and every man of the 
36 in depth, of which the phalanx confifted, had one of them, 
which was laid over the fhoulders of the men before him: And the 
weapon was fo ponderous that it was wielded with both hands. A 
fingle fpear of this kind muft have had a great force again{t any 
man armed with lighter and fhorter weapons: but by the clofenefs 
_of the men in the phalaux, and the loofer order of the Romans, 
one of whom was by that means oppof:d to two Macedonians, the 
~ number of fariffae that each Roman had to encounter, was, accord- 
ing to Polybius’ calculation, no lefs than Io.’ 





* From this account of the armour of the Macedonians, and the 
ftrength of their phalanx, it is evident that the order, which Livy 
makes Philip give to his men, was no other than that they fhould 
difarm themfelves. Let us now confider the words of Polybius to 
which Livy has given fo extraordinary a meaning. He tells us 
that Philip gave order to the right wing of his phalanx, where he 
commanded himfelf, to double their files. Then he adds: yevouce 
you St FouTov, xa THY wersuewy sv oxECoW oyTaY ToKG ParayyiTois soOn 
wapuyythua xurufaroves tas capooxs sraysw: Where you will obferve 
that Livy has tranflated xata@adoucs ras capioous pofitis haftis, that 
is, laying aftde, or throwing away their /pears; asif Polybius had faid, 
prbacs tas capiooas, (the expreffion which he ufes when he defcribes 
_ the rout of the phalanx in this battle) : And he adds, what Po- 
lybius certainly never thought of, that the /arifae were ufelefs on 
account of their length; and another thing alfo, that was very far 
from the mind of Polybius, viz. that Philip ordered them gladiis 
vem gerere, that is, to fight with daggers and light targets againft 
the heavy ftrong fwords of the Romans and their great fhields. 

‘ Butit may be afked, what then was the meaning of the order 
given by Philip, KaraBarrgy Tas capiocoas, This Plutarch will ex- 
plain to usin the account above mentioned, of the battle with Per- 


feus, taken, as I have faid, from the fame author. It is where, - 


{peaking of Aimilius the Roman general, he fays, Eves d: xas twp 
arrwy Maxedivwy ras Te weATUS Ex wLOU TELTMACHIT HY, Hob TOG THpLToass 
aPirves curbyuatos naibercas; “vRogtarrwy Tous OuceaPogous ede, Try TE CHLUry 
TOV CUVATIITHOU Kab THY TeAXUTHTH THE & eoBeArns, Ex 7 Anéss autor soveyv 
nas Oso¢, 'ws ovdev.sdovra wwuoTe Deaue PoBeguregov, Here you will ob- 
ferve that he has explained moft clearly what Polybius means by 
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the word xaraBaarw; by ufing another word in place of it, viz. 


wre; and the fac undoubtedly was, and I think muft have been, 


that, when the phalanx was on its march, each foldier carried his 
pike upright, and not upon the fhoulders of thofe before him ; but 
when the fignal was given them to engage, then they inclined them 
downwards, fo as to be upon a level with the enemy: and then 
four /ariffae were ovet the fhoulder of each man in the firit rank, 
befides his own, according to the account that Polybius has given 
of their order of battle. That they fhould have marched in this 
manner, is abfolutely incredible ; bat, as we have feen, it was the 
way in which they fought ; and, when they gave over fighting and 
furrendered themfelves prifoners, they held ftraight up their /arifz, 
as Polybius tells us in his account of this battle, (p. 761.) and 
which Livy has tranflated, and nightly tranflated, from him, (lib. 
33. cap. 10.) And Polybius has alfo obferved the diftinétion that 
I have made, betwixt their manner of marching and their battle 
order; for he has told us that the left wing of the phalanx was im- 
mediately put into diforder by the Romans, dia To rosy ayouCorevoss 
EDortvor, TORELAS EREbY drabeow, nab [41 wapatacews *. 


The corruption of the Roman tafte was, our author ob- 
ferves, begun by Saluft, carried on by Livy, and completed 
by Tacitus: it confifted in fhortening the periods, which gives 
an abrupt, but decifive fmartnefs to the ftyle ; and, when well 
conducted, adds greatly to the force and fpirit. ‘The enigmas 
of Tacitus are often unpleafing, and we are particularly dif- 


_gufted when the obfcure fentence contains only a trite idea. 


his-is, however, feldom the fault of the philofophical hifto- 
rian; and his ftyle impreffes, with wonderful force, the pith 
and fubftance of his fententious remarks. The flowing ftyle, 
if not varied with the fubjeét, may become unpleafing from 
jts uniformity ; and to take the two oppofite examples in the 
Englifh language, we think Dr. Robertfon’s earlier hiftorical 
works will fooner fatigue the reader, than the fententious bre- 
vity of Mr. Gibbon, though a little deformed by occafional 
ftiffnefs and affected obfcurity. As a juft medium between 





‘ * In Polybius’s defcription of the great battle betwixt Ptolemy and An- 
tiochus at Raphia in Coelo-Syria, he ufes the very expreffion that he ufes in the 
defcription of this battle betwixt Philip and Flaminius, xaraBadrrovres mrapeyen- 
fon Tag cagizcac os megs Tey Avdpoeayxov xas Twosciov emnyou. Lib. 5. p. 426. 
Where one fhould think it was impoffible to miftake the meaning, as the troops 
there are defcribed as advancing to the combat with the greateft alacrity. Yct 
a tranflator before Cafaubon, one Perottus, has miftaken it, and has tranflated 
it as Livy has done, making the men throw away their cagireas; but then he 
has added what makes his interpretation much more natural than Livy’s, though 
it be the direct oppofite of the text, that they run away. See what Cafaubon 


has faid in his obfervations upon the former tranflators of Polybius, contained 
im his preface to his edition.’ | 
both, 
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both, we.can, with lord Monboddo, chearfully praife thé ftyle 


of Cefar; and we may add, becaufe from political motives it 
feems too much neglected, that of his lordfhip’s countryman 
Mr. Hume. Cefar was our earlieft, and is our prefent fa- 
vourite ; nor is it likely, as our author farcaftically aflerts, that 
the more florid ftyle of a modern Frenchman ‘ would have 
been more approved by our Reviewers,’ who poffefs, we be- 
lieve, a more refined claflical tafte than his.lordfhip is willing 
to allow them. We muft not omit, however, giving a {peci- 
men of our author’s emendations of Livy. 


© Livy, lib, 1x. cap. 15. Gens dubie ad id voluntatis? Ts not 
that a Grecifm? ad id tor #85 rod:—that is, to this time. Upon 
this paflage Crevier has not thought it worth his while to beitow 
any ncte. 

‘ In the end of the preceding paragraph the reading in Crevier 
is thus: Quin duces ficut belli, ita infatiabilis fupplictt futubos fu- 
iff. I fay the reading fhould be in/atiabiles. No note of Cre- 
vier here neither. 

‘ In the 11th chapter of the fame book, about the middle of 

‘it, itis printed, Paccm fibi habeat ({cilicet pepulus Romanus), legio- 
nes captas vidori refiituat. CGronovius would correét this, and 
read pacem ne habeat ; but I fay the fenfe is much better as it is. 
And the meaning is: ‘* Let the Romans do with the peace what 
they will, ratify it or not as they pleafe ; but let them reftore to 
ws the legions, which we once conquered and had in our power.” 
I: appears from a note of Crevier upon this paflage, that neither 
he nor Gronovius underftoed it. He has no note at all upon the ex. 
prefion in the fentence that follows dignum erat, which, I doubt, 
he did not underftand to be the fame with dignum effet, the com- 
mon Latin expreflion: whereas dignum erat is a Greek idiom ; 
for the Greeks would fay a&sov ay mv, with the verb in the imperfeét 
of the indicative. But that imperfect is alfo ufed in Latin; as 
where Virgil fays, fpeaking of a tree in Media, 

Ipfa ingens arbor, faciemque fimillima lauro; 

Et, fi non aliam late jactaret odorem, 

Laurus erat. Geor. 2. V. 131. 





‘ It is very true that this expreffion is obfcure in the Latin for 
want of the potential particle a; but that was a defect in their 
Janguage, which the Romans could not help. But J think that 
was a reafon why they fhould have ufed, in fuch expreffions, the 
common idiom of their own language rather than the Greek 
idiom.’ 


Dionyfius is the author contrafted with Livy; and, to him, 


the meed is generally given for what he adds to the Latin hif- 
torjan, and for what he omits. We know that, in Rome, 
{oon 
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foon after the xra of Auguftus, Livy was cenfured as a care- 
lefs hiftorian, which may perhaps have been owing to his hav- 
ing been lefs full on the earlier parts of the Roman hiftor.. 
Dionyfius profefles to have taken his information from the re- 
cords of the older times; but it is eafy to fee, from his own 
narrative, that much was uncertain, and fome parts probably 
erroneous. Where, for inftance, he tells us, that Romulus 
admitted only freemen into his new ftate, there is little doubt 
of error: for Romulus, conftantly contending with his neigh- 
bours, .muft have been anxious to add to his numbers by any 
methods; and it appears that he was not fcrupulous in his 
choice of meafures. Dionyfius is more probably correct, when 
he traces the inhabitants of Italy from the Grecian iflands, or 
the peninfula of Greece, though his very early era of their 
migration may have been a fictitious one. The Latin was un- 
doubtedly an old dialect of Greek, and the mythology of the 
Romans, the early and lefs corrupted polytheifm adopted by 
that ingenious race. To follow them more particularly, to 
trace their country and their firft fettlements, is beyond the 
reach of tradition and the efforts of an inventive genius; that the 
Roman religion was a pure fy{tem of theifm, and their gods 
intelligences, employed to fuperintend the operations both: of 
nature and man, we can {carcely believe ; though founded in 
the aflertion of the Halicarnaffan, that their religion was. the 
pureft fyftem then known in the world. Dionyfius’ ftyle we. 
can commend with lord. Monbodda: fome of the fpeeches -- 
which he makes or records are alfo excellent ; nor can we de-. 
ny him, when he emerges from the age of fable, the merit of 
accurate information and extenfive enquiry. 

The hiftory of Polybius is truly valuable, becaufe he defcribes 
events which he faw, and of which his former ftudies enabled 
him to judge; but to compare him with Xenophon and Cefar 
is injudicious praife, for, in an inferior f{tation, he mutt be ne- 
ceffarily unacquainted with the motives, and could derive no 
commendation for the conduct of the enterprizes; added to 
which, his ftyle places him far beneath both. It is the Greek 
alone, of which lord Monboddo honours the found, and the 
appearances, that could draw from him fuch an improper com- 
parifon. Our author’s fketch of the Roman hiftory is certain- 
ly mifplaced; nor can the accurate diftinCtion between the 
early difinterefted conduct of the Romans, and the felfifh ava- 
rice of their later proceedings, compenfate for the error. ‘The 
Roman government, he tells us, was at firft the heroic kind, 
where the kings are the leaders, but influenced in their pro- 
ceedings by the people: it might have been as well ftyled a bar- 
barous government, for it was the confined and irregular exercife 
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of power obfervable in every uncivilifed nation; nor can our 
views of it be changed, whe reminded that it is the government 
of Greece defcribed by Homer. It was the fource of the § un- 
numbered ills.’ The progrefs of the political flate of Rothe to 
the purer kind of democracy is well defcribed; and let France 
recollect that the firft plebeian conful that commanded a Ro- 
man army, fell into an ambufh, was killed, and his army rout- 
ed. Livy, it has been obferved, drew often from Polybius, and 
fometimes erred, from careleffnefs or ignorance. ‘The famous 
ftory. of Hannibal’s having diffolved the Alps with vinegar, is 
one of thefe errors. 


‘ He (Polybius) fays, that, in going down the Alps, the Car- 
thaginians came toa great flough, or gulf, of extent a ftadium 
and a half, that ts, above 750 feet. The difficulty of pafling 
here, Polybius has moft accurately defcribed. It was caufed by 
the new fnow which had fallen above the old of laft year. This new 
{now being foft, and not very deep, they eafily got through it, and 
came to the old frow, upon which, being hard and firm, they flid as 
upon ice; and when they fell, and endeavoured to rife again, 
ftruggling with their feet and hands, this only ferved to carry them 
the falter down the hill. The horfes that carried their luggage, 
when they fell and endeavoured to get up again, piercing through 
the under fnow, ftuck in it, and remained fixed as if they had 
been frozen init. For thefe reafons, finding that the fnow was 
impaffable, unlefs a way was made through it, he fell to work, 
and in one day’s time filled up the flough, fo that his cavalry and 
baggage horfes could pafs over it; and in two days more he made 
it paflable for his elephants. Now, in this way, it is not at all 
incredible, that the paflage fhould have been made; but, in the 
way that Livy has told the ftory, it is abfolutely incredible; for, 
inftead of a flough or gulph, he has made a precipice of no lefs 
than a thoufand feet. And it was a rock, he fays, which hardly 
a fingle man unarmed could go down, hanging by shrubs and roots. 
‘The rock, he fays, was diffolved by vinegar poured upon it when 
it was hot; a fable which Juvenal has very juftly ridiculed. And 
in this way, having confumed a thoufand feet of rock, he, in the 
{pace of four days, made a way over it for his elephants. When 
the reader compares thefe two-narratives, he muft fufpe&, not 
that Polybius, who was fo well informed, has told fo incredible a 
ftory, but-that Livy has miftaken his meaning *.’ There 





« * Polybius’s words are, (lib. 3. p.207) That they came to a place in de 
fcending the Alps, dy ovre rosg Onpicsg ure Tess ‘umoguyiog Suvatov mv wapeAOey da tnd 
orevoTnta, cYESOV EM: TeLa HusloTadss TES yng UmoeewYOE Kas Meo TOU pay oUEHE TOTE OF 
Ras peardAoy Ett Teor paTwe amregewyuing. Now, the three half ftadia, which Livy 
urderftood to be the depth of the gulph, is only its extent in length; for this 
the Greck words c'early denote. And it is evident, from the account whick 
Polybius gives of the difficulty of pafling it, that it was not a precipice, as wie 
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There are fome other judicious critical remarks on Polybius, 
whofe character lord Monboddo Has raifed too high, without 
fufficient authority. The Romans have-tittle quarter, and our 
author reckons it one of his own early errors, that he thought 
Virgil a poet. ‘lo Horace he allows fome merit, as he had 
vifited Athens, and imitated the Grecian poets. 

Of the modern hiftorians he praifes only a few. The ftyle 
of Buchanan he prefers to that of Livy: it is certainly more 
flowing, and arranged more nearly according to the Grecian 
model, but it is more harfh, and lefs pleafing. The fpeeches, 
it is remarked, are generally indirect, and judicioufly intro- 
duced. The ftyle of Milton is highly praifed ; but the idiom 
and conftruction are certainly not Englifh. We will not con- 
demn it with the fevere dogmatifm of Johnfon, nor with the 
ridicule of Butler, as, ‘ Englifh cut on Greek and Latin,’ but 
no correct tafte would wifh for the general adoption. of the 

model. Lord Lyttelton he praifes with great cordiality and. 
propriety: though, in this inftance, our author’s opinion is 
not fafhionable, we think it correét and judicious. Lord Mon- 
boddo attacks Dr. Johnfon as feverely as earl Buchan has late- 
ly done in his Life of Thomfon: now the lion is gone, the 
other beafts of the foreft may roam unmolefted. But, raillery 

apart, they have attacked his unreafonable feverity, his undif- 
tinguifhing tafte, and his political prejudices, with great pro- 
riety and force. To lord Monboddo, who we have faid adores. 
the found of Greek, he was particularly obnoxious; he did not 
underftand this favourite philofophical language; and the 
objects to Johnfon what is true, that he was acquainted with 
no one fcience. Indeed we have never wifhed to conceal our 
opinion, that the extravagant praifes of his admirers leflened 
his real credit, as by raifing him too high, his defects became 
more -con{picuous. 


¢ But though I were able to praife Dr. Johnfon as ably as 
Dr. Beattie has done, I am not at all difpofed to difplay my pane- 
gyrical talents in that way : fo far from that, I hold that the praife 
and admiration, which fo many of the Englifh nation (not the 
whole, nor the men of learning and tafte among them), have be- 
ftowed upon Dr. Johnfon, both alive and dead, is one of the greate 





has defcribed it, but a very flippery path, down which men might have flid ; 
but horfes, efpecially if they were loaded, could not pafs, much lefs elephants. 
The difficul*ies of the paflage, which Polybius, as1 have obferved, has defcrib- 
ed moft accurately, but Livy in fuch a manner, that I fhould not have undere 
ftood him, if I had not before read Polybius: Livy applies to the hills at fome 
diftance from this paflage, and not to the paffage itfelf. And thefe difficulties 
he reprefents as unfurmountable; and therefore, fays he, Hannibal was obliged 
to diffolve the rock, 1000 feet high, with vinegar.’ | 
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eft difgraces that ever befel them, confidered as a nation of leafris 
ing and tafte, and the moft adverfe to their national charaéter # 
for Dr. Jobnfon was the moft invidious and matigoant man I have 
ever known, who praifed no author oi book that other people praifed, 
and in private converfation was ready to cavil at and contradi& 
every thing that was faid, and could not with any patience hear any 
other perfon draw the attention of the company for ever fo fhort a 
time. Now thecharacter of the Englith nation is to praife and admiré 
whatever they think worthy of admiration; and which is fo well 
known abroad, that every man, who thinks he has any thing cu< 
rious to fhow or to publifh, comes io England. OF this fo amia- 
ble difpofition of the Englifh nation, I myfelf have had expe- 


rience.’ 


We can tranfcribe no farther, for the irritable, querulous old 
man, appears in the fubfequent attack on Reviewers. It is the 
telum imbelle fine itu, a weaknefs which we regret, but are not 
angry at. Why will a man attack thofe who are indifferent 
about his refentment; and who, fpeaking of authors ¢ as they 
are,’ have not perhaps equalled the flattering idea which pa- 
rental fondnefs had fuggefted ? Indeed, my lord, we have paid 
you all the refpect (perhaps a little more than all) which your 
works deferved: to have offered a bribe would have leflened 
our opinion of your judgment, and led to have doubted the 
foundnefs of your head or your heart. — The ftyle of Mr. 
Gibbon he has attacked with great feverity: we mean not td 
defend it in every pert; but its variety, its elegance, its orna- 
ments, have rendered it pleafing : muft we reject the Corin- 
thian column becaufe it has not the fimplicity of the Doric, or 
the chatter elegance of the Ionic order? Is beauty confined to 
one fingle kind of ftyle, and is the literary tafte to be churlifhly 
confined to lefs variety than the natural ? . 

The fecond book is en the didactic ftyle ; and we can ori 
this fubjeét more fully agree with lord Monboddos The Gres 
cians excelled in works of the didaétic kind, and their diilogues 
are incomparably the fineft models of this fpecies of compofi< 
tion. We have but a faint image of them in the dialogues of 
Dr. Hurd, which, from their political complexion, begin to be 
neglected too much. Our author examines and analyfes the 
Memorabilia, the. iconomics, and the Hieron of Xenophon, 
the Dialogues of Plato, and different works of Ariftotle, a phi- 
lofopher whom the northern judge idolizes, and whom no one 
who can underftand his works will ever ceafe to admire. As 
in our Review of the Hiftory of Philofophy we fhall again recur 
to this fubdjecét, we fhall only notice two or three different paf+ 
fages from our author. 

‘The ftyle of Xencphon, he obferves, is that of Attic conver- 
-+ | | fationy 
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fation, and it is truly perfe&t of its kind: When Xenophon, 
departs from this ftyle he is lefs a favourite with our author: in 
the {peech of Virtue, in the Judgment of Hercules from Pro- 
dicus, the ftyle, he fays, is too full of antithefes, and too 
much varied. But is this an error? would it not have been 
a greater one to have given to each fpeaker the fame kind of 
Janguage? Befides that the fpeech of Virtue in that place ap- 
pears to have been copied from another writer. 

‘A man mutt bea wretched critic,’ lord’: Monboddo remarks, 
‘ who cannot difcover that Plato’s Dialogues are poetical pieces 
not intended to pafs for hiftorical facts.’ If we take the word 
poetical in its original fenfe of inventive, it may be admitted. 
‘hey are evidently deftgned to reprefent converfations, but to 
rife greatly above them. As we purpofe to examine the con- 
nection of the Platonic Philofophy with the DoGrine of the 
‘Trinity, in our review of Dr. Enfield’s work, we fhall tranfcribe 
the following paflage from our author, without a comment : 


€ Fis (Plato’s) doétrine of the Trinity, however, came to be pretty 
wellknown among his followers of later times ; one of whom, by name’ 
Amelius, wonders how fo fublime a theology fhould be ford in the 
works of a barbarian; (fo he calls St. John the evangelift). But 
I thought it had been known only to the Platonic philofophers and 
thofe of the Alexandrine fchool, till a learned and worthy gentle- 
man of my acquaintance in London, Dr. Heberden, fhowed mea 
paflage in Seneca’s Cox/olatio ad Helviam, from which it appears, 
that it was known to the ftoics. His words are, {peaking of the 
misfortune that had befallen this woman: ¢ Id aétum eft, mihi 
crede, ab illo, quifquis formator univerfi fuit, five ille Deus éft 
potens omnium, five incorporalis ratio, ingentium operum artifex, 
five divinus fpiritus, per omnia maxime ac minima, equali intentio- 
ne diffufus, five fatum et immutabilis caufarum inter fe cohzrentium 
feries.”? Senecae Confol. ad Helviam, cap. 8. edit. Lipfii, p. 77. 
This theology with other fciences came from Egypt to India, where 
at this day the do€trine of the three perfons of the Deity in one 
fubftance, is an eflential part of the creed of the Brahmins, and 
they call thofe perfons by the fame names that wedo, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghoft. The firft in their language is Rama. the fe- 
cond Vifnou, and the third Crifaa. This fa& is told in a French 
book written by one La Croze, entitled Hiforre du Chriftianifm 
des Indes, vol. ii. book 4, p. 48. And he relates it upon the cre- 
dit of one Manuel Godinho. a Portuguefe, who was in India in 
the year 1663. And I have heard the fact attefted by an ace 
quaintance of mine who had been many years in India.’ 


The ftyle of Plato, our author, on the authority of Dionyfius, 
feems difpofed to cenfure: to Grecian ears, he may be faid 
fometimes xaxds ‘eaanvigeiy;, but to us his language appears 
beautiful, varied, and expreflive. 

Crit. Rev. N. Ar. (‘UL.) Dec. 1791. Ff On 
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On the fubject of Ariftotle’s Philofophy, lord Monboddo re-. 


lapfes into his old habits: he fees nothing éxcellent but what 
isin Ariftctle, and confiders the modern Philofophy as con- 
taining only more numerous facts, ‘ a great deal of meafuring, 


mechanics, and calculations.’—But this.is not philofophy, for | 


the term he confines to ‘ the fcience of the caufes and princi- 
ples of things.’ Our author would not have underftood what 
nature was, if he’ had not read Ariftotle, or been able to have 
diftinguifhed between God and nature. 


* It is by Ariftotle that I have been taaght the dlference be- 


twixt things divine and fublunary things :—That thefe are con-: 


ftantly changing, but not without rule or certain determination ;. 
for the change is always from one certain ftate to another ;—That 
things exift both in capacity and actuality ; and that the progrefs 
from the one to the other, is what we call motion, which, there- 
fore, is fomething more than capacity, and lefs than aétuality. On 
the other hand, things divine are eternal and unchangeable, and 
all the produétions of the firft caufe are from all eternity as well 
as their author; whereas on this earth the caufes producing are al- 
ways prior inorder of time. And here again we have explained te 
us a fundamental doctrine of Chriftianity, that the Son was begot- 
ten from all eternity of the Father ;—a doétrine not to be conceiv= 


ed, and confequently not to be believed, by a man who has not. 


raifed his thoughts, by the affiftance of ancient philofophy, from 


generation and production of beings temporary here on earth, to 


the production of caufes divine and eternal. Such a produion 
cannot be conceived in things corporeal, which are in a conftant 
viciflitude of generation and corruption, and therefore have no per- 
manent exiftence. But in things intellectual, fuch as the theorems 
of fcience, it is eafily conceived ; for there what proceeds from 
the caufe ig coeval with the caufe, and both are eternal. Thus 
the corrollary of any propofition, though derived from the propo- 
fition as its caufe, is as much aa eternal truth as the propofition.” — 


Some very judicious obfervations are added on the Theology 
of Ariftotle, and various defeéts are pointed out; but we-ful- 
pect that thefe would not appear very interefting to our readers; 
and our article begins already to extend beyond its deftined li- 


mits. ‘The ftyle of Ariftotle, except where obfcurity is pur-. 


pofely ftudied, lord Monboddo juftiy commends. | 
‘The Philofophical queries which follow are chiefly dire@ted 
againft the fyftem of the materialifts, with whom our author 
ranks fir Ifaac Newton, and to eftablifh the credit. of his be- 
doved ancients as philofophers. The laft chapter contains an 
Analyfis of Dionyfhus’ Treatife on Compofition. The Iro- 
quois, it 1s faid, ‘ ipeak with all the variety of melody and 
rythm with which the ancient Grecks fpoke.’ This is, how- 
: ever, 
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ever, not fupported in its full extent by the obfervation of. 


Dr. Moyes, who had heard the Iroquois: as he had an accus 
raté mufical ear, his obfervations are of iniportance. 


« He told me that their acute aécent was, like the Greek, come 
monly confined within a fifth. But, he faid, they fometimes 
ftarted to an octave; This, I fuppofe, happens when they are 
much agitated by paffion, which naturally makes meh mufical. 
They have alfo, he told me, the diftin@ion of long and fiort fyl- 
lables, and in thé ratio of the long to the fhort as two to ene, in 
the fame mannefy as in the learned languages: fo that they have 


rythm in their languages as well as melody. Of the rythm of their | 


language, I was informed by another gentleman. . And I alfo 
heard fomething of their fyllabic tones; but nothing diftin@ly, as 
my information came from perfons who had not a good ear for 
mufic, without which fuch languages can neither be fpoken not 
underftocd. This is the cafe of thé Chinefe language, as I was 
told by Mt. Beving, an Englifh gentleman who had been two and 
thirty years in China, having been fent thither very young by the 
Eaft India company, in order to learn their language, and fo qua« 
lify himfelf to be their faétor at Canton.’ 


This is little mere than may be found in fome provinces in 
England : the acute accent in Cornwall, and the rythm, are of- 
ten more evident than Dr. Moyes defcribes them among the 
Iroquois. It is indeed fo common among uncivilifed natiens to 
{peak inrythm, that the late Dr. Blacklock fuppofed a kind 
of recitative to have been prior to fpeech. We fhould hardly 
have expected an accurate Grecian would have commended the 
anomalies of words and pronunciations in the more unfettled 
ceras of the language. As well might an Englifhman commend 
the Anglo-Saxon prefix y as very convenient in poetry, or the 
licences of honeft Maifter Skelton. ‘The remarks on the ver« 
fification of Milion are ingenious and accurate: his verfe iss 
however, little more than the meafured profe defcribed by the 
Halicarnaffean. we ne: 

Such is neatly the corcluding volume of the Origin and 
Progrefs of Language, which we have read with great pleafure 
and fome profit. Thofe who will overlook the gartulity of an 
old man, the enthufiafm of a retired {cholar, or the prejudices 
of an author confined to one fubject, may reap much informas 
tion from lord Monboddo’s works. The allowances to be 
made are not greats and when old agé is rendered refpeétable 
by learning, the younger part may eafily forgive a few preju- 
dices and a little dogmatifm. 
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Lhe Spirit of General Hiftory, in a Series of Le&ures, from the 
Eighth to the Eighteenth Century; wherein is given a View of 
the Progrefs of Society in Manners and Legiflation, during 
that Period. By the Rev. George Thomfon. 8vo. 6s. Boards. 
Law. 1791. 


PP HOUGH Hiftory has ever been held in eftimation for the 
ratienal pleafure it affords, yet its principal objet is of a 
nature infinitely fuperior to entertainment; and the records of 
paft times could but little excite the attention either of the phi- 
lofopher or politician, did they not furnifh the moft certain 
meats, both of developing the human character, and explor- 
ing the events of futurity. .'Thefe are the great prerogatives 
which give dignity and importance to hiftorical narrative; and 
without which, the latter could have only a fubordinate rank 
in the f{cale of literary avocations. ‘I’he author of the prefent 
volume, conformably to the opinion of all who have treated of 
the fame fubje&, difplays the ufefulnefs of Hiftory in the light. 
we have now mentioned. His defign is profeffedly to ex- 
hibit fuch a view of it as may fervée the purpofes of moral and 
political inftruction ; towards which end he juftly confiders 
the hiftory of modern nations as the beft adapted, though, to 
the ftudy of this, the knowledge of the ancient is neceflary. 

After a variety of pertinent obfervations, in the preliminary 
Lecture, he proceeds, in the fecond, to recite the hiftory, 
Jaws, manners, cuftoms, and religion of the modern nations 
of Europe. The cera at which he commences is near the end 
of the eighth century, when Charlemagne became emperor of 
the Weit. But as an introduction to this detail, he previoufly 
felates the caufes of the decline of the Roman empire, with a 
general account of the people by whom the modern nations of 
Europe were founded; and thefe form the fubje&t of the fe- 
cond Lecture. - | 

_In the third Le€ture he profecutes the fubject from the-era 
above mentioned; treating of revoluticns, governments, mane 
ners, religion, cuftoms, iciences, and the Normans. Dur- 
ing this period, as our author obferves, Europe exhibited a 
theatre ct bloody wars; meit knew nothing but the fcience of: 
attack and defence ; the adminiitration of juftice was negle&- 
ed, and crimes remained unpunifhed. 

The fourth Lecture prefents us with a Sketch of the Hif- 
tory of Eaftern Nations ; Mahomet, his religion, his progrefs, 
and that of his fucceflors; laws, manners, arts, chivalry. 
Chivalry, as our author remarks, was, for many ages, a con- 
comitant of the feudal inftitutions; and, notwithftanding its 
romantic nature and origin, we agree with him that the polite- 


pets and fpirit of honour, which it introduced among a martial 


people, 
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people, ferved in a great degree to abate the reey of the 
barbarous ages. 

The fifth Ledture, befides the ufual fubjects, gives a gene- 
ral account of the Crufades; with regard to the caufes of 
which, and their confequences, we fhall lay before our rea- 
ders a part of the author’s obfervations. 


© The crufades were undoubtedly an imprudent and mad en- 
terprize, and’ fo they muft appear to us of the eighteenth cen- 


“tury 5 but to thofe who lived in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 


turies, they appeared in a different light. Men in the heat of 


‘ paffion, engage in and carry on an enterprize, the folly and in- 


juftice of which, upon fober reflection, they. condemn. The tafte, 
manners, and prejudices of the middle ages, induced the Euro- 


’ peans to engage in holy wars, without ever confidering whether 


they were jult and advantageous, or the contrary. Many caufes 


- induced the Chriftians to take up the crofs. 


‘ Pilgrimages to the Holy Land had long been in ufe, and con- 
fidered as the moft effefiual means of falvation. Wrong zeal for 


religion, and want of charity, begot in the minds of Chriftians a 


hatred of the Mahometans ; andthis was ftrengthened by their en- 
terprizes in Europe, and their cruel treatment of the Afiatic Chrif- 
tians.’ The Holy Land was in their poffeffion, and the Chriftians 
thought, it would be doing an acceptable fervice to God, to take 


it out of the hands of infidels. In their opinion, “Jefus Chrift 


would not own them for his difciples, unlefs they paid their de- 
yotions in the country where he was born, and proftrated them- 
felves on the ground where he was crucified and buried, 

‘ To a paflion for religion, was joined a paffion for war. Com- 
merce, manufa&tures, and arts, were in their infancy i in Europe ; 
the people: were without employment. In this fituation peace 
was difagreeable to them, and it gave them pleafure to attend 
their princes in warlike expeditions. The time of the crufades 
was the zra of chivalry. Knights loved adventures, and they 
were perfuaded that a war with the Mahometans of Afia, would 
prefent them with adventures they could not find in Europe. A 
‘thirft for glory and wealth excited the brave to take up the crofs ; 
and this thirft, they hoped, would be quenched in Afia. ‘To 
fight at a ‘diftance from-home had fomething romantic in it, which 

 fuited the tafte of the Europeans of the middle ages, Afia pre- 
fented the crufaders with the moft brilliant conquefts: they ‘be- 
lieved that vi€tory would attend their fteps, and that they would 
return to Europe loaded with the treafures of the eaft,, Ifa thirft 
for gold carries the Britifh, and other modern Europeans, to the 
unhealthy fhores of Africa, to Hindoftan, and China. If the 
Dutch, to have liberty to trade with the Japanefe, trample upan 
the crofs ; is it furprifing that the anceftors of-the fame nations, 
Poh eee , with 
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with fimilar views and expetations, fhould have gone into Afia 
wearing the badge of the crofs? 

* The church of Rome was then ail powerfulin Europe. She 
authorifed Chriftians to take up the crofs, and gave to all wha 
did fo, an exemption from what oppreffed them in Europe; now, 
to men funk in debt, in dread of confinement ina prifon, expof- 


- ed tq the infults of enemics, it would be thought.a very great ad- 


vantage to have their perfons and property fecure under the pro- 
tection of the church. ' 

* To thefe motives, which no doubt induced the crufaders to 
take up arms, and march for the recovery of the Holy Land, this 
one may be added, In thofe dark ages, we may reafonably fups 


 pofe,. there were many guilty of wicked aétions, which deferved 


punifhment, many profligate finners, to whom the governors of 
the church had prefcribed a fevere penance. ‘The pope had pub- 
Jifhed a plenary indulgence, or a pardon for all crimes, how nu- 
merous or heinous foever they might be, to all who would take 
up the crofs. Thefe bad charaéters found the expiation of all 
their crimes in fuch indulgence. It perfectly fuited their incli- 
nations, as it made what they loved moft, namely, war, plun- 
der, congueft, a duty. . If they fucceeded in their undertaking, 


. yiches in abundance wou!d enable them to live happily in this 


world; and if they died, they thought themfelves fure of the 


. ¢rown of martyrdom in the next, Chivalry, fuperftitious devo- 
- tion, uncivilized manners, turbulent paflions, deeply rooted pre- 


judices, vicious habits, thefe concurred to produce the fame 
effect, 

* The crufades deprived the kingdoms of Europe of many of 
their inhabitants, ‘This was hurtful to population, and the evil 
would be felt for'a long time. Europe alfo fuffered, for want of 
the f{pecie the crufaders carried with them, ‘The feudal lords 
fold or mortgaged their lands, to defray the expence of their ex- 


 pedition, thinking that the wealth of Afia would amply indem- 


nify them for whatever expence they might be at; and that upon 
their return, they would be able to redeem their lands, or pur- 
chafe by the fword, a greater extent of territory in Afia than they 
poflefled in Europe. Thofe who engaged in the crufades were 
moitly the turbulent and unruly, whofe chief delight was war 
and plunder; the profligate and debayched, whole fouls were 
ftained with the commiffion of many crimes; thofe in debt, and 
who had no vilible means of paying what they owed; the poor 
nobility, who had not wherewith to fupport their rank; people 
called gentlemen, who fubfifted by the charity of the monafteries, 
or depended for a precarious fubfiltence upon the feudal barons, 
Thofe of the loweft. rank in fociety, who, for want of agricul- 
ture, manufacuies, trade, and commerce, to employ them, lived 
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an idlenefs and poverty. Europe was the better to want thefe, as 
they rather hurt than promoted the welfare of fociety. 
© The church was a gainer by thefe emigrations. She pur- 
chafed lands from the crufaders greatly under their value; and, 
by increafing her property, increafed her power. The crnfaders 
were alfo a means of increafing the power of the princes of Eu- 
rope, by carrying into Afia thofe great feudal barons, who had 
given them much difturbance, and prevented them from enlarg- 
ing their power. Nay, fociety in general was a gainer; fince 
the crufades, by removing out of the way, thofe members who 
were continually raifing difturbances, and committing aéts of 
cruelty, ertabled the weil-difpofed, who remained, to cultivate 
the arts of peace, and promote civilization and refinement of 
manners. Some of thofe who returned to Europe, brought, from 
the ezft, a tafte for the arts and fciences. he fine buildings 
they had feen at Conftantinople, and in Afia, executed in the 
Grecian tafte, furnifhed them with the idea of introducing the 
imitation of them into tke weft, where the Gothic manner of 
building prevailed; an architecture without proportion, order, 
or beauty, in which flrength and permanency were only aimed at 
by the builder. The crufaders alfo brought from the eaft fome 
of the writings of the ancients ; this was favourable to learning 
in thofe dark ages, as it gave the Europeans a tafte for the finith- 
ed compofitions of the Greeks, and raifed in them a defire to be- 
come acquainted with thofe mafters of poetry, hiftory, and elo- 
quence. ‘The crufades were alfo favourable to commerce, as an 
intercourfe was then opened between the eaft and the weft, which 
has continued ever fince. European merchants attended the ar- 
mies of the crufaders, and fold them the commodities of both 
Europe and Afia, and brought Afiatic commodities into Europe ; 
and, from the gain they made, found it would be greatly to their 
advantage.to carry on a trade with the nations of Afia.’ 


The fixth Lecture treats of the revolutions in kingdoms, go 
-vernment, legiflation, ‘manners, cuftoms, religion, the gene- 
ral fpirit of Europe; fciences, arts, in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. ‘This was a period of remarkable events 
in the hiftory of Europe. The eaftern empire, which had 
hitherto withftood the ravages of barbarians, was now fub- 
verted by the inundation of the Turks. ‘The eaftern church 
dlifappeared with the Greek empire; and the clergy chofe ra- 
ther to fubmit to the Turkifh yoke than to that of Rome. 
The ftorm which burft upon the weftern church, began to 
gather in the fifteenth century, under the conduct of Wick- 
iff in England, and of John Hus, and Jerome of Prague, in 
{Germany. A variety of abfurd Roman catholic fectaries, among 


whom were the Flagellants, fprung up in the period under 
Ff£4 review. 
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review. The abolition of the order of Knights Templar was 


one of the extraordinary occurrences in this period. Nine 
hundred knights were condemned to the flames at two judicial 
fittings. A narrow, {uperftitious, and abfurd. turn of mind, 


was not confined to the common people; but men eminent. 


for dignity; men diftinguifhed for knowledge, even whole fo- 


cieties, otherwife refpectable for underftanding, were ftrong- 
‘ly tin€tured ‘with the prejudices of the times. A feries of 
fortunate accidents, however, contributed to difpel the dark- 
nefs which now enveloped the world. The deftruction of 
Conftantinople proved the means of importing into the weft- 
ern parts of Europe the treafures of ancient learning ; the in- 
vention of the mariner’s compafs effeCted an aftonifhing change 
in the progrefs of navigation and geography ; but what, more 


_ than all, conduced to enlighten and. civilife mankind, was 


the invention of printing, difcovered towards the middle of 
the fifteenth century ; a period rendered illuftrious by the re- 
vival of learning, with all its aufpicious concomitants. 

The feventh Lecture exhibits a general view of the fixteenth 
century, which comprifes the reformation, with the. confe- 
quences of the difcovery of America. This period, our au- 


thor obferves, prefents the reader with events unknown in any 
former age of the world. 


« Europe, fays he, after long and violent convulfions, -began 
to fettle, and the din of war-to give place to the mild voice: of 
peace. “States enjoyed an internal tranquillity, the work of a 


“more enlightened Icgiflation. Commerce, extended by naviga- 


_ 


tion, ‘united nations; and political views ftrengthened the union 
which intereft’ had formed. The manners of fociety vifibly-re- 
fined, the fine arts were progreflive to perfection, and the fciences 
began to penetrate that thick covering, under which: ignorance 


had held them captive for near fifteen centuries. Such happy-re- 


‘ volutions €ould not fzil to produce an age, fruitful in; great 


events. ‘ Hence the fixteenth century is, perhaps, the moft afto- 
nifhing age of any that has exifted fince the creation of the world. 


- When we attend to thofe princes who then reigned in Europe; we 
. difcover names highly dignified, either by the renown which they 


themfelves acquired, cr by the conduét they obferved, or by the 
great revolutions of which they were the caufe. At Conftanti- 
nople we behold a Selim, who united Syria and Egypt to the 
Othman empire, and put an end to the reign of the Mamalucks. 
who had been in poffefion of the laft mentioned kingdom fince 
the thirteenth century. After him we behold his fon, the great 
Solyman, who advanced as far‘as Vienna, was crowned king of 


Perfia in Bagdad, the city of the ancient caliphs, and {pread ter- 
sor in Europe and Aiia. 
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* We behold, at the fame time,, Guftavus Vafa in the north, 
who broke the Danifh yoke, under which the Swedes had long 
groaned, and who, being chofen king of Sweden, the avenger 
and deliyerer of which he had been, rendered it flourifhing, civi- 
lifed it, and by one of the moft important and difficult revolu- 
tions, fixed the grandeur of his country. In Ruffia, John Bazi- 
Jowitz, who refcued his country from being tributary to the 
Tartars, defesves to-be ranked amongft the greateft princes; -he- 
caufe, though a barbarian, and his fubjects ftill more barbarous, 
he was the avenger of his country, and from that moment Muf- 
covy began to figure among the powers of Europe. 

‘ In Spain, Germany, and Italy, we behold the famous Charles 
V. who,: fovereign of thefe countries under different titles, fup- 
ported the burden of Europe, was always in action or negotiation, 
checked the progrefs of the Turks, made kings, and at laft, after 
having long troubled the repofe of Europe, abdicated his crowns 
in favour of his fon Philip H. retired from the world, and fpent 


the remainder of his days in atts of religious devotion, 
© In France, Francis I. the rival of Charles V. though lefs for~ . 


tunate, was neverthelefs a great character; glory attended his 
fteps; great in misfortunes, he obtained the efteem of nations by 
his. bravery, and amiable qualities, and immortalifed his name 


by his love for the fine arts, which he tranfplanted from Italy 


into France, Henry VIII. king of England, notwithitanding his 
cruelties and caprices, muft be ranked among tt the celebrated 
princes of the fixteenth century. During his reign, a memorable 
revolution took place in the genius, manners, and religion of 
the Englifh, and Great Britain Jearned under him, to hold the 
balance. of power between the fovereigns of Europe. .At the 
name of pope Leo X, the intelligent reader will recall to mind 


-an. age celebrated for the arts, and for. that great revolution, 


which, under him, took place in the weftern church.’ 


The two remaining Lectures continue the view of general 
hiftory to the end of the feventeenth century ; exhibiting, ag 
the feveral preceding divifions of the work, the religion, ‘go> 
yernment, legiflation, manners, cuftoms, arts and {fciences, 


of the different periods. ‘The author’s aim has been, not tq 


dwell upon the common topics of hiftory, but to make the 
reader acquainted with the manners of mankind, in the differ- 
ent ftages of fociety ; and to point out the progrefs of the hu- 
man mind, with the caufes which retarded, or promoted, the 
civilifation of European nations, On the whole, we think he 
has executed his defign fuccefsfully; difcriminating the feveral 
periods by their peculiar charaéteriftics, and manifefting, in 
his obfervations, a fpirit of philofophical refletion. In point 
of ftyle, the work 1s void of affectation; and it promifes to 
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afford fatisfa€tion, not only as anarrative, but as an example 


of ftudying hiftory with the advantage for which it was ori- 
_ ginally intended. | 


ab. 


Sermons on PraGical Subjects. By Paseo Kippis, D. D. 
.F.R. S. and 8. A. . 8v0. 6s. Boards.. Robinfons. 1791. 





yp BS volume contains feventeen fermons, on the ° follow- 


ing fubje@ts. 1. The Advantages of ‘religious Know- 
ledge. 2. The Weaknefs of Man. 3. The Dignity of Man. 
4. God’s general Provifion for human Suftenance. §. God’s 
perfonal Provifion for human Support. 6. God’s Omnitcience 


‘and moral Government. 7. The Ufefulnefs of Prayér. 8. 
' ‘The Charaéter and Happinefs of teligious Perfons. . 9. The 


rogreffive Nature of Goodnefs. 10. The Charaéter and 


Bleficdnefs of the Meck. 11. Mutual Agreement in the Jour- 


ney of Life récommended. 12. The Example of Jefus in his 
Youth recommended to Imitation. 13. The evil Effects of 
a Life of -fenfual Pleafure. 14. The Benefit ‘and Reward of 


* Afflictions. 15.:'The Advantages and Difadvantages of living 


to old Age confidered. 16. The Bleffednefs attending the Me- 


mory of the Juft. 17. The Doétrine of the New Teflament * 


concerning the Lord’s Supper. 

from an advertifement prefixed to the volume it appears, 
that thefe fermons were publifhed by Dr. Kippis in_compli- 
ance with the defire of feveral of his congregation. Tohis cir- 
cumitance, he modeftly hopes, will be a fufficient apology for 
their public appearance: and he adds, that it will be a fincere 
fatisfaction to hina, if his feeble endeavours fhall, in any de- 
gree, contribute to promote thofe great practical purpofes 
which ought to be the prime aim of every Chriftian preacher. 

We have not often met with difcourfes in which thefe ob- 
jects appear to have been more uniformly kept in view; or 
which were better adapted, from the nature of the fubjects 
difcufled, and the manner of treating them, to promote a 
Chriftian temper and conduct. A vein of found fenfe, juft 
reafoning, liberal fentiment, and ferious ardent piety, runs 
through the whole. 

In the compofition of thefe fermons, Dr. Kippis has equally 
avoided the method of thofe declaimers, whofe pulpit-exer- 


cifes are loofe unconnected harangues, without any order or - 


diftinction of parts; and that fcholaftic nicety of method, as 
well as minutenefs of divifion, which render a difcourfe cold, 


- obicure, and uninterefting. In each of them we meet with 


general divifions of the {ubje&, fuch as will affift and not fa- 
tigue the memory; which are followed by prattical advices 
fuggelted by thofe different diyifions. 


The 
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The ftyle in which they are written is eafy and unafleted ; 


‘their language, in general, chafte and elegant, judicioufly di- 


verfified according to the different fubjefts. Of this we thall 
enable our readers to form fome judgment, by prefenting them 
with the following {pecimens. 

The firft we fhall'take from the Difcourfe on the Advan- 
tages of religious Knowledge, which does honour to the .au- 
thor’s liberal and enlightened views. 


‘ Knowledge is not only conducive to our perfonal and private fe- 


| licity, but readers us ufeful members of fociety. That our heaven-- 


ly father doth not intend us to feek our own happinefs only, is 
plain from a variety of arguments. Nay, he hath not left us to 
Jearn ovr duty to our fellow-creatures from the flow deductions of 
reafon; but hath implanted kind and tender inftinéts in the breaft, 


which by a fweet compulfion oblige us to mourn with thofe- who 


mourn, and to rejoice with them that rejoice; which declare that 
we are intimately united with the whole fyftem of beings: and urge 
us to exert our endeavours for the welfare of the human race. But 
even our benevolence may lead us aftray, if it be not regulated by 
the diftates of wifdom. Shall we not find in faét, that a deluded 
ignorance hath often been fpreading mifery in the earth, while -it 
believed itfelf a€tuated by a regard to the honour of God, and the 
interefts of men? It is therefore of the utmoft importance to ac- 
quire that juft way of thinking, which will prevent the mifappli- 
cation of our affeCtions, and direct them to their proper objets. 
Be our abilities and influence great or fmall, be our ftation in life 
high or low, knowledge will inftru& us to apply our feveral talents 


in that manner which fhall be moft conducive to the benefit of man- 


kind. It will alike teach the fubje&t and the magiftrate, how to 
advance the public good. Nor will it merely qualify us to dif- 
charge our own parts in fociety, with ufefulnefs : it will alfo maké 
us capable of advifing and regulating others. Hence we may be- 
come the lights of the world; and may diffufe thofe beneficent 
beams around us, which fhall fhine on benighted travellers, and 
difcover the path of rectitude and bleffednefs. 

‘ Ic is, likewife, one of the capital advantages derived from 
knowledge, that it tends to deftroy the bigotry which hath in all 
ages been fo fatal to human felicity, That bigotry is the child of 
ignorance, will be evident to any one who attentively confiders the 
matter.. For were men acquainted with the nature of God, they 
would be well affured, that an all-gracious Being can never con- 
demn his creatures for the variation of their opinions, fo long as 
they fincerely endeavour to find out his will. Did they underftand 
the amiable fpirit of the gofpel, they would perceive that nothing 
can be more contrary to its defign, than to exclude any from the 
benefits it propofey who are folicitous to imbibe its temper, and 
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comply with its precepts. Had they examined their own hearts, 
they would lear that while they are liable to fo much weaknefs 
‘and error, it is the height of arrogance to judge with feverity their 
Fellaw- men. Did they comprehend the real difficulty that attends 
‘urged on both fides, they would be fully convinced that the wife 
“and good ‘may differ‘in their views. ‘Had’ they an acquaintance 

“with the world; they would experience fo much piety and virtue 
among perfons of very oppofite fentiments, as would enlarge their 
fouls, and fill them with a warm and difulive charity. 

‘The fame knowledge which is thus happily effectual to drive 
away bigotry, puts to flight, likewife, the meannefs of fuperfti- 
Aion, and the madnefs of enthufiafm. It correéts every unworthy 
» notion of God and religion ; ; expofes the principles and practices 
_ that. have been fo ruinous to the order and well-being of fociety 5 
“ teaches us to place the ardour of our zeal on objects alone that'de- 
, ferve i it; and promotes the caufe of univerfal liberty. Ifwe de- 
, fire.to behold the dreadful confequences of ignorance with regard 
. to divine things, 1 it is but cafting our eyes a little on the hiftory of 
, mankind ; where we fhall meet with fuch inftances of folly and | 
* fraud, of barbarity, and perfecution as will ftrike us with horror. 

1; Et is owing to the prevalence of rational opinions in thefe refpedts, 
_ that, Great Britain is the feat of fo much tranquillity and focial en- 
_joyment ; ; that the facred rights of confcience, for the moft part, 
are held inviolable ; and that perfons are permitted to exert the 
. freedom of their minds, without the fear of penalties and tortures. 

* It would be impoffible, in the bounds of a fingle difcourfe, te 
_gnumerate all the bleffings that flow from religious. knowledge. 
_, "To this we are indebted a the important change which hath been 
_made fince the beginning of the Reformation.- To this we are in- 
debted for the humanity and gentlenefs of modern manners. To 
_this we are indebted for the general cultivation and refinement of 
_ the underftandings of men. It is owing ta this, that even arbi- 
, wary governments have loft fomething of their oF iginal ferocity ; 
_ and that there is a fource of i improvement in Europe, which will, 

we hope, in fyture times, fhed the moft delightful influences on 
, fociety ; and unite its members i in “peace and harmony.’ 


Our next extract is a part of the author’s illuftration of the 
_Beneficence of God, in his i gentegl Provifion for human Suf- 
" tenance. 


“ 1t ought not to be omitted, with refpec& to the feveral particulars 
we have touched upon, that the ability and fkill which God hath be- 
ftiawed upon men, of working up the materials of nature for their ufe, 
_ fhould be reckoned among the brighte!t proofs of the benevolence 
. Re hath difplayed in his care for oug prefent fubfillence. Itis true 
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that he hath fhed a thoufand bleffings upon us; that he hath en-, 


riched us with innumerable gifts of his bounty: but, that we may 


reap the full benefit.of them, he demands the concurrence of our 

own aétivity, diligence; and labour. He puts the means of fup-, 
port and happinefs into our hands, and it lies upon zs. to bring them 
to maturity and perfection. It is ozr duty to drefs, the gardens, 

and to: cultivate the ground : it is our duty to fow the feeds of ve- 

getables, to plant the.trees, and to lodge the cornin the earth : it 
is\our duty to work up the flax, the cotton, the wool, and the filk, 

into a decent attire, and to convert the wood and the ftone into 
proper dwellings: itis our duty to extract the ores from their beds,: 
to purge them of their drofs, and to work up the various metals ta 
a-thoufand purpofes of neceffity, utility, or pleafing ornament. 
Nor are we the lefs, but the more, indebted to the goodnefs of 
our heavenly Father on thefe accounts; for he hereby calls forth 
our wifdom, iaduftry, and vigour; and engages us in a multitude 
of employments which highly contribute to the beauty, order, and 
felicity of life. Hence it is that man becomes clofely united to 
man, that communities are formed, and that the intercourfes of 
trade and commerce are eftablifhed. Hence we derive the ad- 
vantages and pleafures of civility and refinement, together with a 
number of important and endearing focial connections, 

‘ There are, likewife, many other circumflances which thew 
the kindnefs of our Maker in providing for our fubfiftence; and it 
would be criminal, on this occafion, to forget the variety of the 
feafons, and their admirable fubferviency to our welfare. In the 
{pring, all nature rifes up, as it were, from the grave revives 
with innumerable charms, and holds forth the buds, the bloffoms, 
and the pledges of plenty. ‘The fummer ripens various ufeful pro-~ 
ductions, and, by its fervent ‘and falutary rays, carries others 
greatly forward toward their ftate of maturity. Autumn completes 
the promifes of the {pring and the fummer, and crowns the year 
with the richeft difplays of the divine bounty. Them it is that the 
copious grain is cut down in large heaps; shen it is that the folid 
and durable fruits are broaght to perfetion ; and them it is that the 
hufbandman enjoys, with unfpeakable gladnefs, the full reward of 
his watchful care and his painfal toils, Thus a noble ftore is laid up 
for our wants, in the time when the earth fhall be divefted of its 
verdare, abundance, and luftre; and fhall affume a barren, frown- 
ing, anddefolate appearance. Let us not, however, imagine that 
the winter“is unfavourable to our fupport. Winter coutributes to the 
defigns of our Creator’s mercy as effectually as the more bloom- 
ing and fmiling feafons. Winter.affords a neceffary repofe to the 
exhaufied ground, ftrengthens its vegetative powers, and, while it, 
binds it in froft, or covers it with fnow, prepares the way for the 
future harveft. : 


‘ The 
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“ The diftribution of the weather is a farther circumftance, whictt 
amply difplays the bénignity of the Almighty, in providing for’ 
Our neceflities. Doth he not fometimes command his fun to thine 


for'days and weeks with all its force, in order to give heat and | 
vigour ‘to the produétions of nature; and, atother times, does he » 


not? fend the gentle fliowers, or the plentiful rains, to relieve the 
patched and thirfty lands, and to clothe them with the utmoft beau- 
ty aud fruitfalnefs? Now, all this is done in fuch a manner jand 
with fuch proportions, as are moft truly conducive to our interefts, 
zhough the foolifh children of Adam are apt to complain, and to 


wifh that the difpenfation of ferene fkies, or the falling drops, were 


in their-own hands; a complaint and a with that we ought the more 


to be afhamed of, fince the heathen world was fo thoroughly fens > 
ible of their abfurdity ; as is manifeft from the well-known apo; - 


Jogue of the peafant, who requefted, from Jupiter, the manage-~ 
ment of the feafons with regard to his own farm.’ 


The laft {pecimen which our limits will permit us to infert, 
we fhall take from the Sermon on the progreflive Nature of 


Goodneis. 


‘ This brings me to eonfider the nature of the good man’s courfe 
in the fpiritual life. And the nature of it is illuftrated in the text 
by a very beautiful comparifon. ‘* The path of the juft is-as the 
fhining light, that fhineth more and more unto the perfeé& day.” 
The obvious fentiment here held out 1s, that the religious perfon 
is progreflive in his attainments; that he rifes from {mall begin 
nings, and tends upwards, tillvhe arrives to the higheft ftate of 
excellence and fplendour. Letusconfider, 

« Firft, The comparifon of Solomon, as reprefenting the cha« 
rater of the upright at, and a little after, their entrance upon the 
ways of holinefs. During the darknefs of the night, the face of 
things is involved in obfcurity and confufion; and continues, for 


awhile, difagreeable, dangerous, and dreadful. But, at length, 
a ftreak of light dawns in the eaft, which, gradually increafing,. 
unfolds ftill more and more the beauties of the creation. Intime,. 


the fon begins to-appear, exhibits part, and then the whole of its 


refplendent orb, mounts by degrees in the heavens, and, as it ad-: 


vances in its career,’ throws frefh glory on.the objects of nature. 
¢ Is it not thus in the openings of the divine life? Perhaps i 
has been the unhappinefs of the man who may now be defervedly 


numbered among the juft, that he was formerly in fubje€ion to. 
ignorance and vice. He was.a flave to evil habits andeffefions,. 


and ftood obnoxious to a fentence of condemnation. But at laf, 
through the biefling of the Almighty, on the inftructions of facred 
wifdom, religion dawns upon his foul. He is convinced of the error 


and the danger of his ways. He dees things, in fome meafure, in: 
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their genuine colours, and begins to go on in 1 the true path. Hia 
courfe will not, however, ‘at firlt, be fo bright and fo pure as it 
ought to be, and as it will hereafter be. The work of piety and ° 
virtue, even when the beginning of it may be diftin@ly marked, is 
not carried inftantaneoufly to perfection. When a perfon has réal~ 

ly devoted himfelf to the cultivation of religious truth, and the 

practice of righteoufnefs, he may have many difficulties to ftruggle 
with, which cannot be conquered without much pains, and which 
can only be furmounted by flow fteps. He is enlightened indeed, | 
but the light is faint and feeble. There 1s, no doubt, a very con- 
fiderable difference in this refpe€t; and fome will make an abun. ~ 
dantly quicker prog-efs in the divine life than others do. Some fhalt 
have fuch powerful convictions, and fuch enlarged views, with re-— 
gard to moral and eternal concerns, as to have a {peedy change. 
produced in their temper and conduct; while others are far longer 

in getting the better of their evil habits. Thus the fun hall at one 
time arifein all the fplendour he is capable of, without being fhora 

of his beams by mifts and clouds; while at another time the miits 
and clouds fhall hang fo pertinacioufly in the air, that it will not 

be in his power to difperfe them till late in the morning, 

‘ There are, likewife, perfons who cannot exactly trace the 
beginnings of virtue in their minds. Such is the cafe of thofe who 
have been brought up early in the ways of goodnefs, and who, 
by the bleffing of God on their pious education, have never fen- 
fibly deviated from the right courfe. Still, however, with regard. 
to thefe perfons, muft not their imprevementin piety be neceffari- 
ly a gradual thing? Their firft exiftence was little more than an- 
animal exiftence, and the dawnings of reafon and virtue in them 
will be flow, gentle, and focceflive. Though they cannot.pre- 


-cifely fpecify the openings of religion in their fouls, the principles 


of it muft, notwithftanding, be, ior a while; comparatively weak, 
and muft increafe by {mall degrees. But, 

‘ Secondly, we may confider the comparifon of the text as repre- 
fenting the path of the juft in its beautiful and agreeable’progrefs, 
after the firit difficulties have been, in a great ie is conquered, 
When the fun hath gotten above the horizon, and hath diflipated 
the foge that interrupted or obfcured its appearance, it advances in 
the heavens with augmenting luilre and majeity. Its light grows 
every minute more ftrong and more vivid, and its influence is ftill 
greater and greater in cheering, adorning, and fructifying the 
earth. So the good man, having acquired right principles and 
difpofitions, and having obtained, in a certain degree, the domi- 
nion over his wrong affections, will be daily advancing in the vir- 
tuous life. His knowledge of divine objeés will continually. be- 
come more clear, juft, and extenfive. ~ His piety will mount on 
fublimer wings, and rife to a nobler elevation. His obedience to 
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the will of his Maker will be increafing in fincerity, aétivity, and 

fruitfulnefs. His refignation tothe difpenfations of Providence will 
grow more calm, fteady, and joyful. His benevolence to his fel- 

low creatures will perpetually improve in its fervour, enlargement, 

and utility. His. felf-government will advance in regularity, uni-' 
formity and vigour ; his moderation be ftill better known unto all 

men; his patience carry on its work towards completion; his 

meeknefs aflume new graces; and his fortitude be difplayed with 

quickened ftrength and firmnefs. Thus, likewife, will he pro-— 
ceed with regard to all the parts and offices of the religious cha- 

racter. He will not imagine that he hath already attained, or 

that he is already perfeé, but will be preffing-onwards to the fum- 

mit of excellence. His courfe will have a beautiful progreffion, and 

will be advancing, by fuitable degrees, to the utmoft pitch of rec-~ 
titude, glory, and bleffednefs.’ 


Of the fermons in this:volume, the firft, twelfth, and fix- 
teenth, were publifhed feparately many years ago. ‘They are, 
however, deferving of a better fate than commonly attends 
fingle difcourfes, and are very properly added to this collection. 
The laft difcourfe, on the Lord’s Supper, has been printed at 
different times, in order to be given away. We think it ad- 
mirably adapted to remove the objeCtions which have prevent- 
ed many ferious and well-difpofed minds from obferving that 
rite of our holy religion ; as well as to corre&t the mifconcep- 
tions which fuperftition and enthufiafm have formed, of an 
att which is fimple, rational, and beautiful in its defign; at 
the fame.time that it is eafy and unexceptionable, confidered 
as a pofitive injunCtion. ‘This difcourfe is added to the pre- 
fent volume, at the requeft of a learned and refpectable cler- 
gyman of the church of England. 


—_— 





The Authentic Memoirs and Sufferings of Dr. William Stahl, a 
German Phyfician. Written by Himfelf, at his Inlargement in 
1789. Tranflated from the German. 12mo. 25s. Barker. 1791. 


Al a time when the {pirit of liberty has proceeded fo far, in 
one of the moft defpotic governments in Europe, as to 
averturn the eftablifhed conftitution of the country; it would 
be furprifing if other nations, groaning under an equal, or yet 
greater degree of oppreflion, fhould not be roufed, by fuch an 
example, to affert, at leaft, a freedom from fuch grievances as 
are utterly repugnant to humanity. The Baftile of France, 
notwithftanding all its horrors, was never, perhaps, to be 
compared, in the-rigor of ufurped jurifdi@tion, with the court 
of inquifition, in Spain; and that of Portugal, at the fettlement 
of Goa, in the Eait Indies, Thefe tremendous tribunals have 
continued 
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continued for. ae the difgrace of human fentiment and eccle- 
fiaftical tyranny. In thefe memoirs, which appear to be au- 
thentic, we are prefented with the narrative of a tranfactions 
the moft iniquitous and oppreflive, perpetrated by the agents of 

a fanguinary priefthood, under the pretext of zeal for religion. 
The circumi{tances of this extraordinary café are briefly as fol- 
low: Dr. William Stahl, an eminent phyfician at Goa, having 
gained the affection of a beautiful young widow, named Don- 
na Maria, whom Francifco, a holy F ather, had endeavouréd, 
in vain, to corrupt; the latter, a€tuated by jealoufy and re- 
venge, refolved on the deftruction of his rivals to effec — 
purpofe, he took advantage of an incident, thus related by th 
author. 


« Every body knows that phyficians and priefts frequently mee * 
an the difcharge of their refpective duties; I was one morning fent 
for to the houfe of Don Pedro Saraiva to prefcribe for his fon, 
who was affliated with a dangerous d:forder. Upon my arrival at 
this nobleman’s, I found father Franci/co fitting by my patient’s 
bedfide. The young man was holding an ivory image of the Vir- 

in in his hand, which he kiffed feveral times. As the nature of 
his diforder required him to be bled, I fent for a furgeon, who 
«ame immediately, and was preparing to act according to my di- 
‘rections ; but obferving that the young man would not ceafe lick- 
ang and hugging the image of the Virgiz, to the great hindrarce 
of the furgeon, I advifed hini to lay it afide, left it fhould be ftained 
with his blood, or become troublefome in the operation. I had 
no fooner uttered thefe words than father Francifco left the room 
with an air of indignation, and making the fign of the crofs, as if 
he had been in the clutches of the devil. In fpite of the folemn 
gravity, infeparable from a gcod profeffor of the healing art, this 
ftrange behaviour of tne monk tickled fo much my fenfe of ridicule, 
that I could not help laughing moft heartily, in which my honeft 
friend the furgeon imitated my example, to fuch a degree as made 
ae the houfe fhake with the roar of our voice. 

« The young patient, difpleafed at our mirth, which I own was 
rather unfeafonable, ftarted up in a fit of devout frenzy, afking 
whether we were Chriftians or Jews, to infult his father confeffor 
by fuch irreverent and immodett proceedings? , I anfwered him with 
great coolnefs and compofure, that we refpeéted Father Franci/co 
as a minifter of the church, but could not forbear thinking his ab- 
furd departure and the geftures he made extremely ridiculous. The 
young man, diffatisfied with our reply, hugged. again his ivory 
Virgin, and defired us bath to withdraw. 

‘ We inftantly complied with his requeft, and had not gone fifty 
or fixty yards, when a fervant in livery overtook us, and delivered 
a note into my hand to the following purport: 
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«« Tremble ye heretics—Avaunt — Be gone ! ! ! — Enough of 
your profanation !—Our holy mother the church will foon take 
vengeance.” 


In confequence of this intimation, and by the advice of 


‘Donna Maria, Dr. Stahl was preparing to quit the place, and 
return to Europe, when he was apprehended by the oflicers of 
the court of inquifition, and cai{t into the prifon belonging to 
that infamous tribunal. After feveral examinations, and a fi- 
gorous confinement during four years, he happily efcaped from 
being committed to the flames at an auto de fe; and the whole 


of his fortune being confifcated, he was banifhed the country. 


The prifon of the inquifition j is defcribed in the fubfequent 
terms: 


‘ The fecretary made an inventory of every thing taken from me, 
he affured me that if I fhould recover my liberty, every thing 
would be faithfully reftored to me. 

« The inventory being ready, the alcade took me down fairs, 
and led me through a fpacious yard, to the prifon of the inquifi- 
tion. They confit of feveral feparate buildings of two ftories, with 
a yard to each; every ftory has a gallery, divided into feven or 
eight rooms or dungeons ; each meafuring ten fquare feet; and the 
number of thefe rooms amounts to two hundred. 

« Some of the galleries are quite dark, having no window, and 
receiving light through the door only, which is commonly fhut : 
thefe dark dungeons are likewife fmaller and lowe? than the reft. 

‘ Excepting thefe dark cells, all the reft are fquare, and vault- 
ed, painted clean, and receive light through a little grated win- 
dow, which does not fhut, and oe the talleft man cannot 
reach. 
© The walls of thefe dungeons are every where five foot thick ; 
each dungeon has two doors, one from within, and the other from 
without ; that from within is divided in two halves, it is ftrong, 
full of large iron nails, and the lower half of it is fhut; thereisa 
little window at the top, through which the prifoners receive their 
daily allowance, their linen, and other things; this window is 
locked with a key, and has two ftron g iron bolts. 

‘ The door from without is not fo ftrong nor fo thick as the 
other, but it is whole, and without any Opening ; it is ufually left 
open from fix till eleven in the morning, that the wind may pafs 
into the dungeons and purify the air; at all other times of the day 
it is regularly and clofely fhut. 

‘ Every prifoner receives an earthen pitcher full of water to wafh 
himfelf; another pitcher, called gurguleta, likewife full of water 
to drink, with a pucaro or cup, made of terra figillata, which is 
very common at Goa, and refrethes the water wonderfully, if it be 
lest 
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feft in it for fome time. They alfo recive a broom to fweep the 
dungeon, a mat to fpread on the floor, when they lay down, and 
a large bafon to receive all the excrements and dirt, which is emp- 
tied every four days, covered with another pot. | 

‘ The prifoners are fed after the manner of the country ; the 
blacks get rice, a little fried fifth, and rice water to drink: the 
whites have the fame fare, except on ‘Thurfdays and Sundays, when 
a little meat is allowed them for dinner only.’ 


We fhall purfue no further the detail of this affecting 
narrative; but only inform our readers, that it contains fuch 
an account of the proceedings of the Inquifition, as mu{t ex- 
cite, in every humane breaft, a defire for the abolition of that 
odious and fhameful] tribunal, 





Moderate Politics, devoted to Britons. 12mo. 3s. fewed. Walter, 
1791. 
A MDst the confli€t of political antagonifts, who main- 


tain their oppofite fyftems with the ufual warmth’ of 
controverly, the opinions of a temperate, candid, and judicious 
writer, feem to merit the attention of the public. Of this de- 
{cription is, undoubtedly, the author of the production now 
before us. On the mifcellaneous fubjects of which he treats, 
his obfervations are, in general, marked with a degree of dif- 
cernment and good humour, that ftrongly recommend him to 
our regard. His conceptions of the different forms of governs 
ment are agreeable to the principles of found policy; and at 
the fame time that he difapproves of violent innovations, he 
maintains the expediency of the reform of all abufes which 
affe&t the interefts of the ftate. With refpect to the excel 
lence of the Britifh conftitution, he makes the follewing juit 
obfervations 


‘ In our own country, the experience of near a thoufand years, 
(for the fhrewd government of Cromwell was too fimilar to be 
deemed an exception) has fufficiently rivetted the benefit in the 
hearts and underftanding of the Englifh, ever to fuffer them lon 
to reft without their king. ‘The Scots have even a deeper ue | 
attachment than, this in point of time,—and the two kingdoms 
have united together for nearly two centuries under one king, and 
nearly one century under the fame government, with increafing and 
Rill promifing advantage. 

‘ Though experience is fully fatisfaftory, yet in an age of po- 
litical theory, and of appeals from our own to other governments, 
as more excellent, it may not be amifs to confider wherein the 
Britifh bafis feems the deepeft laid. 

‘ ‘The conftituent power has ever refided with the people, though 
Gg2 in 
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in fome reigns they have allowed a capricious king to affign over 
the people like lands by will: but it was ever the right of the 
people, and, if they chofe it, doubtlefs in their power to change 
the fucceflion. Providen.¢ has happily, in pity to mankind, giv- 
ing thofe of loweft degree, who compofe the bulk of a ftate, that 
natural difpofition to content, which leads them, when honeftly 
left to themielves, to acquiefce in that mode of fucerflion which 
wifer men than themfelves recommend for the general good. This 
wifdom has, in the firft place, ; adopted monarchy ; fecondly, de- 
clared it to be hereditary ; thirdly, given it proper checks, by 
means of a fclemn oath at’ inauguration ; fourthly, provided for 
the fecurity of the monarch’s perfon, by deeming every. hurtful 
act apparently done by him, as the att of his minifler, and mak- 
ing that mjnifter anfwerable; fifthly, by furnifhing handfome 
means to fupport his dignity, and to fupply him with fuch reafon- 
able indulgences as may relieve his mind amid the fatiguing, though 
needful concerns of his office; fixthly, it has given him the ap- 
pointment.and difmiffion of all his minifters ; feventhly, it allows 
him the prerogative or right of fending and receiving ambaffadors ; 
eighthly, that of declaring war or making reace; ninthly, the 
right of checking an act of the lords and commons, but with a re- 
medy againft tie dangerous abufe of it. We might go on to enu- 
merate many other branches of royal prerogative, but it may be 
fafficient to have noticed the above mentioned. It is-indeed a part 
of the conftitution not clearly defcribed in all its branches, and as 
the people have always a remedy aguwinft {erious oppreffion ready at 
hand, it feems a more generous mode of proceeding to indulge 
mutual confidence, which, unabufed, will improve affection, ra- 
ther than by too ftri& definition of rights to betray miftruft.’ 


428 


It has lately been maintained by fome political writers, with 
great vehemence, and even a feéditious kind of triumph, that 
no people has a right to render their laws binding on pofterity. 
Our author having taken a curfory view of this fubject, his 
fentiments refpecting it are worthy of being prefented to ouy 
pays He thus proceeds : 


The refolutions then paffed, (at the revolution in 1688) and 
dex te binding on pofterity, were not meaned to infinuate that 
any age had a right to legiflate for a fucceeding one ; had fuch a 
right exited, the laws of the earlieft age, however inconvenient, 
would be binding on all pofterity,—and probably enjoying as we 
do, and as our defcendants may ftill more, the bleflings of a high- 
ly civilized ftate, we fhall not be willing to return to that point 
when this. claim was originally fet up.— Taking i it therefore on the 
queition of right, the rght clearly remains with every fucceeding 
generation ; on the ground of expediency the cafe is altered. That 
the meafures of the revolution were expedient, appears very flrong- 
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ly from the circumftances of the cafe. King James had deferted, 
or, as we prefer the other term, abdicated the throne ;—How was 
it to be filled conftitutionally? By his fon, with a regency during 
minority: but the birth of the fon, however fince clear, was at 
that time dubious,— and the inf int features could give no evidence 
adequate to the ftrong grovind for fufpicion entertained’ The con- 
fequence was of the higheft importance: Who came fiext in fuc- 
ceffion? The princefs Mary; but her hufband declared againit her 
enjoying even political fuperiority over him 3 and it muft be con- 
feffed, that the queftion of expediency ran here very ftrong,—for 
notwithftanding the prince of Orange’s feeming indifference, 2 
tefufal of the crown in his own right had probably made him a 
warm enemy. He underitood the maxim, 


Volto fctolto,; penfieri ftretti : 
An open countenance; clofe thoughts : 


and however cool his countenance, he had probably the fire of am- 
bition kindled at that moment on the altar of hisheart. It is not 
to be fuppofed, that an obedient wife would have affumed the crown 
without him; where then went the next offer? To the princefs 
Ann of Denmark; by the fucceffion which afterwards took place, 
it is probable that the prince of Denmark would not have infifted 
on the joint power with his wife; nor had he that perfonal merit 
with the people, which William might Juftty aflume. The earlier 
feign of Ann would tren have been more regalar,—but her un- 
fetiled, though well-meaning temper, had perhaps then thewn it- 
felf, and made her affection to her father reafonably to be dreaded 
in its political confequences; which indeed not a little convulfed 
the kingdom, when exerting itfelf afterwards in favour of an un- 
feen brother. Surely then we may venture to pronounce the revo- 
lution wife in all its a€ts, if we may underftand the declaration of 
their binding after-ages, in the lets ftri€t fenfe of binding on their 
circum{pection and attention; and not binding their hands. . This 
fenfe will be equally a reftraint on our politics in an age of re- 
fletive and profpective wifdom, without a fervile facrifice of our 
mental | berties toa departed age,—lefs fully expeticnced, and by 
coafequence lefs enlightened than our own: though there may yet 
be in the lower ranks many whofe patrioufm would exult in the 
fame ftrain on the revolution anniverfary with a good hearted woe 
man, who drank ¢* to the immortal memory of king William, who 
delivered us from popery, flavery, and ali that’s great and glo- 
rious.”” 


In the fubfequent divifions of the work, the author treats 
of church, law, military, commercial, literary eftablifhments, 
and perfonal conduct ; on which we meet with fenfible, fre- 
quently ingenious obfervations ; and the whole is fuch as jult- 
Sg 3 ly 
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ly entitles the author to the moderate.character which he 
aflumes. 


m. he. 


~ Memoirs of the late Rev. Fohn Wefley, A. WM. with a Review of 
his Life and lV ritings, and a Hiftory of Methodifm, from its 
Commencement in 1729, tothe prefent Time. By ‘fohn Hamp- 
fon, 4A. Be Bva. 125. fewed. Johnfon. 1791. 
THE biography of a perfon who, during upwards of half a 
century, made a confiderable figure on the theatre of life; 
a man extraordinary in his own character, arid the founder of a 
new fect in religion, needed not the apology which the author 
of thefe Memoirs has thought proper to prefix tothem. Such 
a work, candidly executed, muft, on the contrary, bea defirable 
obligation conferred on the public. It was natural to expect 
that various opinions would be formed of this fingular mans 
that many mifreprefentations would be publifhed after his de- 
ceafe ; that his opponents would not fcruple to brand his nanie 
with obloquy, nor his friends fail to embalm it with the moft 
fulfome encomiums. ‘To avoid thefe extremes has been thie 
Jaudable endeavour of Mr. Hampfon. 
‘Lhe conterits of the title-page are dilated into the following 
topics, viz. 





‘ Mifcellaneous Articles relative to the Family. Of Samuel 


Wefley the younger. Of Charles Wefley, A. M. Of John 


Wefley, A M. Origin of Methodifm. Miflion to America. Are 
rival in England. Converfion and Journey to Hernhuth and Ma- 


tienburn. Return to England, and commencement of Itinerancy 


and Field-preaching. Mrs. Wefley’s Death and Chara&er. Dif- 
ference between the Brothers on the Do&rine of Affurance. Pro- 
grefs of Methodifm. Methodifm in North America. Execution 
of the Deed of Declarationin 1784. Confecration of Bifhops and 
Ordination of Priefts for America by Impofition of the Hands of 
Mr. Wefley. Progrefs of Methodifm in America continued. Ob- 
_fervations on the Origin and Progrefs of Methodifm. Of the 
Principles of Methodifm. Of the Methodiftic Difcipline. Reafons 
for interfering with the Clergy. Of Preaching extempore, and in 
the open Air. On the Influence of Methodifm. Controverfy be- 
tween Mr. Wefley and others. Of his Writings in general. A Re- 
view of his Character. His laft Sicknefs and Death. Laft Wil 
and Teftament.’ | 


This ample outline is fo completely filled by its induftrious 
author, that an abridgment of its particulars, however minute, 
would far exceed our limits. ‘The work is extremely intereft- 
ing to thofe who are defirous of information on the fubject it 
prefents. As a great part of it is derived from Mr. ie 
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fey’s journals, and from other productions, we may be ex- 
cufed from entering fo largely into detail, as if the particu- 
Jars were wholly original. We mutt, therefore, be content 
with briefly ftating the leading points of this hiftory, and ex- 
tracting only fuch anecdotes as are new or f{carce. 

Mr. John Wefley was, according to his own account, born 
on June 21, 1703, at Epworth in Lincolnfhire ; of which place 
his father was the minifter. At an early age he was removed 
to the Charter-Houfe, and thence to Chrift-Church: having 
taken up his firft degree in arts, he was in 1724 elected fellow 
of Lincoln-College, and proceeded to the degree of A. M. in 
1726. | Here he refided as atutor till 1735. His firft religious 
impreflions he afcribed to bifhop Taylor’s Rules for Holy Liv- 
ing and Dying, to Stanhope’s Kempis, and to Law’s Serious 
Call and Chriftian Perfe€tion. ‘Thefe impreffions he commu- 
nicated to a few other perfons, who, with himfelf, formed a re- 
ligious fociety, and were foon diftinguifhed in the univerfity by 
the name of Methodifts, Sacramentarians, and the Godly Club. 


_ About this time he refifted the tender importunities of his fa- 


ther and brothers to accept, after the deceafe of his parent, the 
living of Epworth ; the emolument of which was deemed al- 
moft neceflary to the exiftence of the whole family. ‘The cor- 
refpondence on this fubje& between the old gentleman and all 
his fons is extremely curious; and affords an early difplay of 
the pertinacity and talents which characterifed our hero. At 
this period he had adopted the principle that ‘all the world was 
his parifh ;’ and as to fecular confiderations in behalf of himfelf 
or his family, the firft ftranger he met with was to him father, 
and fifter, and mother. The living of Epworth therefore defcended, 
as we fuppofe, to Mr. L. of whofe fucceffion the chief of the 
family thus energetically expreffes his abhorrence : 


‘ The profpect of that mighty Nimrod’s coming hither, fhocks 
my foul ; and is in a fair way of bringing down my grey hairs with 
forrow to the grave; if you have any care for our family, which 
muft be difmally fhattered as foon as I am dropt; if you reflect on 
the dear love and longing of this poor people for you, whereby you 
will be enabled to do God the more fervice, and the plenteoufnefs 
of the harveft, confifting of near two thoufand fouls, whereas you 
have not many more fcholars in the univerfity, you may perhaps 
alter your will,.and bend your mind to him who has promifed, ‘* if 
in all our ways we acknowledge him, he will direct our paths.” 


Mr. J. W. however, muft not be precipitately condemed” 
His arguments in favour of continuance at college are, at leaft” 
highly plaufible: and there is no-reafon to fufpect that in his 
refufal he was not ftrictly confcientious. That he muft have 
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been thoroughly difinterefted is obvious. A mind like his i¢ 
fiot to be judged by the common {fcale. . He was eccentric and 
anomalous in his fentiments and actions. What might appear 
in an ordinary man unfeeling or unreafonable, was in him na- 
tural and confiftent: and he could juftify all his condu& by ar- 
guments which thofe who difapproved might find it difficult 
to refute. His principal reafon for remaining at Oxford wasy 
that he thought himfelf capable of doing more good there than 
at Epworth: he wifhed to purify the fountain rather than the 
{ftream ; and to eftablith a fyftem that might gradually improve 
the diftant parts of the kingdem. For this enterprize he had 
certainly peculiar talents. 

We fhall, however, prefent the fentence of Mr. Hampfon in 
fumming up the evidence of this controverfy. _ 


« The injunctions of a venerable declining parent, the welfare of 

a numerous and dependent family, and the unanimous concurrence 
of a whole parifh, are confiderations of fuch moment, as to leave 
us no difficulty in fuppofing that their voice was the voce of God. 
And on a review of his objections, we cannot help thinking that 
feveral of thefe were frivolous and imaginary ; that his religion had 
in it too much buftle and bufinefs, with too deep a tincture of aufte- 
rity; that, in fome inftances, he impofed both on himfelf and others, 
a yoke not impofed in the Scriptures, and which human nature is 
little calculated to fupport; and that he conceived many things to 
e neceflary, which we greatly doubt whether they were fo, even 
in his cafe; but are certainly not neceflary to mankind in general.” 


It is remarkable of a great genius that he is feldom infenfible 
of his excellence. He difdains to affect that diffidence of his own 
abilities which the diffimulation of the world prefcribes; and 
boldly thinks of himfelf, though perhaps not more highly, yet 
as he ought to think. ‘This remark is perfectly applicable to- 
Mr. J. W. He knew his ftrength, he felt his fuperiority; and 
this confcioufnefs was his prevailing motive in all the aCtions 
-ef his life. - 

Not long after his determined refiftance to the intreaties of 
his father and family, and his ardent preference of a college- 
life, we find him (fuch is the confiftency of man!) entering on 
a miflion to America. But here his expectations were chiefly 
fruftrated by an incident at once fingular and myfterious. 
Having repelled from the communion a niece of Mr. William- 
fon, the chief magiitrate at Savannah, § for fomething in her 
behaviour which he (Mr. W.)difapproved,’ her uncle refented 
the affront by ferving a warrant on him; in confequence of 
which he was brought befort the judges and the recorder. 
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écclefiaftical, he was ordered to appear at the next court held for 
Savannah. After fome fharp words on the part of Mr. Cauiton, 
Mr. Wefley wrote to his niece, telling her, that if fhe offered herfelf 
at the table on the next Sunday, he would inform her, as he had 
done before, wherein fhe had done wrong; and then, fays he, 
¢* when yon have openly declared yourfelf to have truly repented, 
F will adminifter to you the myfteries of God.” 

‘ This was jucged rather an aggravation, than a reparation of the 
offence. Mr. Caufton then declared he would have fatisfact-on, 
and fcon after told many perfons that Mr. Wefley ‘* had repelled 
Sophy from the communion, becaufe fhe had rejeéted his.prope- 
fals of marriage, and married Mr. Williamfon.”’ 


Itis a pity that this affair was never elucidated.— 


« He does not tell us of what nature was his complaint again 
Mrs. Williamfon: nor does he deny that he made his addreffes to 
that lady; which, if not true, he certainly ought to have contra- 
di&ed in the moit exprefs terms; for, on this circumftance, the 
public opinion muft be neceffarily fufpended. If it was true, his 
behaviour will be naturally afcribed to the phrenzy of ‘difappointed 
love. If not, fome other reafon moft remain! in referve. But on 
this quefiion it is impofible to decide. “We may conjeture, but: 
we cannot fpeak with certainty.’ teu 


The profecution, however, accelerated his departure from 2 
country to which he never returned, after an abfence from Eng- 
land of two years and four eianilies. 

Does not the following defcription of Mr. W’s prodigious 
hardihood and dexterity favour a little of AZunchaufen ? 


‘ During his refidence on the continent, he frequently laboured, 
not only with his tongue, but with his hands; and continued his 
cuftom of eating little, of fleeping lefs, and of leaving not a mo- 
ment unemployed. In fome refpects he was admirably-calculated: 
for a miffionary in a cold inhofpitable clime. For fo {mall a perfon, 
_ he pofieffed great mufcular ftrength, a found and vigorous confti- 
tution, with a moft ardent and indefatigable mind. He expofed 
himfelf, with the utmoft indifference, to every change of feafon 
and inclemency of weather. Sncw and hail, ttorm and tempeft had 
no effect on his iron body. He frequently lay down on the ground,. 
and flept all night with his hair frozen to the earth. He would 
{wim over rivers with hiscloaths on, and travel till they were dry 3 
and all this without any apparent injury to his health. He feems, 
alio \o have poffeffed great prefence of mind and intrepidity in dan- 
ger. Going from Savannah to. Frederica, the pettiawga in which 
he wzs came to an anchor. He wrapt himfelf up in a cloak and 
went to fleep upon deck; but in the courfe of the night he rolled 

out. 
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out of his cloak and fell into the fea, fo faft afleep, that he did not 
perceive where he was, till his mouth was full of water. He fwam 
round to a boat and got out.’ 


Soon after this. 


« —he preached in many of the churches in town ; but fuch was 
the effect of his unfafhionable dofrine, that after the firft fermon 
in every church, he was generally informed he muft preach there 
no more. The doctrine to which we particularly allude, is what 
he calls ‘* faving faith,’? which, he informs us, he faw clearly on 
Monday March the 6th, 1738, and ‘ declared it without delay.” 
The confequence of this mode ef preaching, he fays, was, that God 
then began to work by his miniftry, as he had never done before.’ 


Inftantaneous converfion is well known to have been a fun- 
damental tenet of this teacher. His own he dates precifely at 
a quarter paft nine o’clock in the evening of May 24, 1738, at 
a fociety in Alderfgate-ftreet. ‘The extravagances attendin 
the converfion of his firft followers are on record. —Samuel W. 
treated his brother’s general fyftem as madnefs and delufion, 
and prayed that God would * {top the progrefs of this lunacy.” 
Mr. J. W. diftinguithes 


‘—the origin of Methodifm into three diftin& periods. The 
firft commenced at Oxford in 1729; the fecond at Savannah in 
1736, when twenty or thirty met at his houfe ; and the laft in Lon- 
don, on the firft of May, 1738, when “ about fifty agreed to meet 
together once a week, in order to a free converfation, begun and 
ended with finging and prayer.” 


He now began to grow again tired of the little vineyard of 
England ; andin June 1738, fet off for Marienturn and Hern- 
huth in Germany, in order to learn the principles of the Mo- 
ravian brethren, which feem to have confiderably pervaded his 
own fyftem, both ecclefiaftical and civil. Here he entered him- 
felf under the tuition of the celebrated count Zinzendorf. An 
anecdote at this time occurring between the mafter and the pu- 
pil, is too curious to be omitted : | 


£ It is well known, that one of the firft principles of Moravian- 
ifm is fimplicity ; or, in other words, tractability ; a principle very 
proper to be inculcated by the head of a party. Qne day the 
count had ordered his pupil to go and dig in the garden. When 
Mr. Wefley had been there fome time, working in his fhirt, and in 
a high perfpiration, he called upon him to get into a carriage that 
was waiting, to pay a vifit to a German count: nor would he fuf- 
fer him either to wafh his hands or to put on his coat. ** You muft 
be fimple, my brother,’ was a full anfwer to all his remonftrances 5 ; 
and away he went, like a crazed man, in flatu quo.’ 
He 
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He returned to London in the fame year, and commenced 
the icheme of itinerancy and field-preaching. His original plan 
was to have formed an union of clergymen; but it was found 
impracticable. He was therefore compelled to the expedient 
of lay-preachers. ‘This, of courfe, gave fuch offence to the. 
eftablifhed miniftry, that he was excluded from officiating in 
churches. From this period to 1747, 


« —he and his brethren were employed in various parts of Eng- 
land; particularly in London, Briftol, and Newcaftle-upon T'yne, 
in Lincolnfhire, Staffordfhire, and Cornwall ; and among the col- 
liers both at Kingfwood and in the north. In Auguft, 1747, he 
went over to Dublin, where a fociety had been collected by a Mr. 
Williams, who we believe was a clergyman, or at leaft offictated in 
that chara&ter. Confidering the immenfe number of papifts (who 
are not eafily profelyted) and the fiercenefs of their oppofers, Mr. 
‘Wefley and his fellow-labourers were more fuccefsful than could 
have been expe&ted. In 17g0, they had erected mecting-houfes 
in every part of the kingdom; and had formed twenty-nine cir- 
cles, which employed fixty-feven itinerants, and a confiderable num- 
ber of local preachers.’ 


In 1751 he made‘his firft tour into Scotland; and during 
the {pace of two years eftablifhed focietics in Glafgow, Edin- 
burgh, Dundee, Aberdeen, Invernefs, and a few other places. 
‘His ill fuccefs in this country Mr. H. afcribes to three caufes : 


« 'The reverence the Scots have for their own clergy, their ex- 
treme bigotry, and their invincible diflike to the methodiftic difci- 
pline. Among a people fo attached to their miniiters, he, whe 
wotld fucceed in making profelytes, muft be a man of extraordinary 
talents, or poffefled of fome peculiar art of acquiring popularity. 
To the difcipline introduced by Mr. Weiley, our northern neigh- 
bours have ever difcovered the moft ungualified diflike. ‘The 
mode of queftion and anfwer, in the meeting of the claifes, by an 
unlucky combination, a member of the kirk infauntly affociates with 
the ceremony of auricular confeflion: nor can all the authority of 
the text quoted from St. James, cancel the prejudice of this un- 
fortunate affociation. As for the bigotry of the Scots, itis fo no- 
torious, that nothing need be faid upon it. Another reafon that 
has been affigned, is the non-adminiftration of baptifm and the 
Lord’s Supper. But this, however plaufible in theory, is confuted. 
by facts. Several of the preachers-in Scotland have received pref- 
byterian ordination, and aétually adminifter thefe ordinances ; but 
we do not hear that this circumftance has had the influence that 
was expected.’ 


At his return to England in 1753, a more fanguinary per- 


{ecution enfued of him and his followers than could have been 
ex- 
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expected in a Chriftian country: Cornwall, Lincolnfhire, and 
the county of Stafford, were the principal fcene of thete tu- 
mults, which were even countenanced by the provincial magi- 
ftracy, and muft have terminated in a ferocious extirpation of 
the whole fe€t; but for the interference of fir John Ganfon, z 
Middlefex juftice, who \ 


« —waited on Mr. Weifley, in the name of his brethren, with 
information, that they had orders from above, to do juftice to him 
and his friends whenever they fhould apply ; his majefty being de- 
termined that no man in his dominions fhould be perfecuted for 
confcience fake. Pofterity will fearcely believe that, in Britain, 
and at fo late a period as 1742, juftice was not to be had but by an 
order from court! That fuch an order was iffued, refleéts infinite 
credit on the fovereign who commanded it.’ 


Thus fupported they oppofed, with legal weapons, the ven- 
eance of their adverfaries; to whofe injudicious perfecution 
they owe the fecurity and eftablifhment which they now poffefs. 
Hitherto the great leaders of the new tribe, Whitfield and 
Wefley, had ruled in conjunction: but about this time, ¢ the 
contention was fo fharp betweee them,’ that the apoftoli¢ ftream 
was divided. 


© The former was an advocate for particular, the fatter for uni- 
verfal redemption; the one a ftaunch predeftinarian, the other as 
refolute an Arminian: and fuch was the effect of this diflinclion,; 
that they refolved finally to feparate, their converts mutually di- 
viding under their refpedtive leaders.’ 


But our author fcruples not to alledge another motive in be- 
half of this feparation. 


‘ This feparation was certainly not agreeable to Mr. Weiley; 
though it feems to have been inevitable, as well on other accounts, 
as from their difference in principle. Even good men are not al- 
ways exempt from the thirft of popular applaufe. Perhaps each 
grefped atthe fceptre ; and as the love of {way is in many inftances 
congenial to the human mind, it is not impoffible that the conten- 
tion between them might be as much promoted by the charms of 
power, as by the love of truth: 


‘¢ Nec Cefar ferre priorem, 
Pompeiufve parem potuit.” 





———~ 


About the year 1743 he had engaged in building a conventi- 
cle at Newcaftle, called the Orphan-houfe, though the ufe to 
which it has fince been applied bears no relation to its name. 
His obfervations on the difficulties attendant cn this undertak- 
ing, and his laconic letter to the proprietor of the ground, are 
curioufly characteriftic 
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* We can get no ground for love or money. I like this well. 
Jz isa good fign. If the devil cay hinder us, he fhall,’ 


His letter is 
‘© Sir, 

«© I am furprifed. You give it under your hand that you will 
put me into poffeffion of a piece of ground, fpecified in an article 
between us, in fifteen days time. ‘Three months are pafled, and 
that article is not fulfilled, And now you fay, you can’t conceive 
what T mean by troubling you. I mean to have that article fulfil- 
Jed. J think my meaning is very plain. Iam, fir, 


your humble fervant, 
JOHN WESLEY,” 


(To be concluded in the Appendix to the prefent Volume.) 





7 he Life of Fofeph Balfamo, commonly; called Count Caglio/tro. 
Containing the fingular and uncommon Adventures of that ex- 
traordinary Perfonage from his Birth till his Imprifonment in 
the cafile of St. Angelo, Sc. Sc. With an engraved Portrait 
of Cagliofiro. Buo. 35. 6d. fewed. Kearfley. 1791. 


TRE hero of the prefent narrative is one of thofe perfons 
who are indebted for theirfame to an uncommon degree 

of profligacy, rather than to any fuperior abilities or. extraor- 
dinary fortune. He was born at Palermo in Sicily in the year 
1743, of parents of mean extraction. From his infaney he 
is faid to have fhown himfelf fo averfe to a virtuous courfe of 
life, that he fled more than once from the feminary of Roch, 
in his native city, where he had been placed for inftruation. 
At the age of thirteen he affumed the habit of a novice in the 
convent of the ‘ Good-Brotherhood’ at Cartagirone; where 
being placed under the tuition of the apothecary, he learned 
from him the firft principles of chemiftry and medicine. 

During his refidence at this place, he exhibited fo many new 
fymptoms of a vicious character, that the religious were often 
under the neceflity of chaftifing him. It is recorded among 
other things, that being employed to read during meals, as is 
cuftomary in catholic communities, he would never repeat 
what appeared in the book; but, on the contrary, {poke what- 
ever occurred to his own imagination. He has even confefled 
that, i in reading the Martyrology, he ufed to fubftitute the names 
of the moft famous courtezans of the time, inftead of thofe of 
the faints. 

After abandoning the convent, he is faid to have plunged 
ynto excefles and irregularities of every defcription. He was 
frequently 
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fréquently feized and imprifoned ; but cither from the want af 
neceffary proofs for‘ his conviction, on account of the nature of 
the crime, or by means of fome perfonal interceflion, he always 
regained his liberty in a fhort time. At length he was forced 
to fly from his country for having duped a goldfmith, whofe 
name was Morano, of more than fixty pieces of gold. 

A variety of circumftances, which occurred from this period 
till the time of his laft imprifonment, have induced many to be 
of opinion that he practifed forcery; but the anecdotes upon 
which this fufpicion is founded, will not reafonably admit the in- 
ference of his exercifing any preternatural power. 

Caglioftro, from she time of his quitting Sicily, gave himfelf 
up to a wandering life; and has, according to his own account, 
vifited many diftant parts of the world; in moft of which, we 
may well fuppofe, he never failed to fignalife himfelf by thofe 
vicious habits to which he had been addicted through life. The 
part which he acted in the myfterious affair of the diamond 
necklace, firft rendered his name known to the public; and fince 
that period, it appears that he has not been idle in the exercife 
of his talents on the continent. The chief object of his endea- 
yours, and that by which he lately incurred the papal condem- 
nation, has been to eftablifh what he called the Order of Egyp- 
tian Mafonry. By this inftitution, he pretended that his difci- 
ples fhould obtain both moral and phy/ical regeneration; and, 
ftrange as it may appear, his profefhions were credited by a 
number of ignorant and fuperititious people in Germany. 

After this general account of Caglioftro, we fhall lay before 
our readers a fhort extract relative to a part of his hiftory. 


‘ Haying returned into Germany, after refiding for fome time 
in feveral different cities on the continent, he refolved to take up 
his abode in Courland. At Mittau he attracted the attention of 
feveral people of high rank, who were led by his reputation, which 
now began to be confpicuous, to regard him as an extraordinary 
perfon. ‘* I did not fail,’’ faid he, in the courfe of his interro- 
gatories, ‘* to fuftain the character of the great perfonage which 
they enabled me to affume ; and I was careful “on this occafion to 
conduct myfelf after the manner of a man brought up in a court.” 
He now received vifits from the grandees, and paid them in return. 
A nobleman having become enamoured of Madam Caglioftro, fhe 
at firft appeared to be cruel ; but although the hufband, ever fince 
the time that he began to acquire celebrity by his fublime difco. 
veries in mafonry, had fet an extraordinary value on the countefs, 
and endeavoured to make her appear a refpectable woman, yet he 
could not refrain from being tempted upon the prefent occafion by 
the riches of the lover. He accordingly perfuaded his wife to be 
favourable to his paffion, | ru, 
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* tn the meantime Caglioftro, by means of his mafonry, beean 
to gain an afcendency ever the minds of a great number of the no~ 
bility, and fucceeded in in‘»iring the inhabitants of Courland with 
an avertion to their fovereign. Their attachment to his perfon 
was carried to fuc! au excefs, that he began to form a party in 
the duchy, and had actually the ambition of afpiring to the throne, 
from whence they offered to drive.the prefent poffeffor. He pre- 
tends that he had virtue enough to refift the temptation, and that 
he refufed the proffered boon from the refpect due to fovereigns. 
His wife has affured us, that his refufal was produced by the re- 
flection that his impoftures would be foon difcovered. However 
that may have been, this much is certain—that he did not let 
this opportunity efcape of collecting a prodigious number of pre- 
fents, in gold, filver, and money. Being in poffeffion of thefe 
riches, he left Mittau, and repaired to St. Peterfburgh. 

« After a fhort refidence in that city, during which he prac- 
tifed chemiftry and medicine, he departed for Warfaw 3; and, on 
his arr val there, made ufe of all his artifice to deceive a prince to 
whom he found means to be introduced. Seduced by the tricks 
difpla.ed by Caglioftro relative to his maforry, which appeared to 
have an intimate connection with magic, he appeared exceedingly 
defirous to acquire a knowledge of this fcience ; and was anxious 
above all things to obtain a devil from this pretended magician, 
whom he might have always at his command. 

‘ Caglioftro puffed him up a long time with the expe&ation of 
fulfilling this ridiculous promife, and actually procured prefents 
from him to the amount of feveral thoufand crowns. The prince 
at length perceiving that there was no hope of retaining one of the 
infernal fpirits in his fervice, wifhed to make himfelf matter of 
the earthly affections of the countefs ; but in this too he was dif- 
appointed, as the lady pofitively refufed to comply with his de- 
fires. Finding himfelf thus baulked in both his attempts, he 
abandoned every other fentiment except that of revenge; and in- 
timidated our adventurer and his wifein fuch a manner by his me- 
naces, that they were obliged to reftore his prefents, and abandon 
Warfaw. | 

« They then took the road to Frankfort, and after a fhort flay 
they proceeded to Strafburgh. The fabulous palladium was never 
received with more reverence then they experienced in that city. 
The reputation of our hero had preceded him ; and he was loaded. 
with carefles, overwhelmed with applaufe, and Yecsived with every 
demonttration of joy, During his refidence there he contrafted 
a friendfhip with a perfon of diftinétion, and was vifited by him 
with the utmoft ceremony. In a fhort time he acquired fuch a 
defpotic empire over the mind of this illuftrious perfonage, that 
" he 
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he became his tyrant *: thus all his defigns were eafily accom- 
plithed.’ | as 


The narrative contains many uncommon adventures, with 
the particulars of Caglioftro’s trial before the Inquifition; to 
which is annexed the’ hiftory of his confeffions concerning 
common and Egyptian mafonry.—It is proper to mention, that 
2 portrait of the count is prefixed, and many explanatory notes 
are added by the tranflator. 





Sketches and Hints of Church Hiftory, and Theological Contro- 
verfy. Chiefly Tranflated er Abridged from modern Foreign 
Writers. By Fobu LErfkine, D. D. 12m. 35. Boards. 
Vernor. 1791. 

PT Hs compilation confifts of the following articles: a Trea- 

= tife on Ecclefiaftical Toleration by Bonnet ; fome Doc- 
trines of the Proteftant Religion defended, by Van Alphen ; 

Letters from certain Jews on the prefent State of the Chrif- 

tian Religions an Edict of the late King of Prufha in 1788, 

an Account of the Controverfy occafioned by that Edit; Ex- 

tracts from the Bifhop of Cloyne’s State of the Irifh Church 
in 1787; a Treatife onthe Truth of the Chriftian Religion, by 

Vernet ; Proofs that a Church exitted at. Thyatira when St. 

John wrote his Apocalypfe, by Stofch ; Hints of Facts relating 

to Religion, Manners, and the Improvement of Mankind, by 

Seiler; a curfory Reprefentation of Modern Jefuitifm; Proofs 

that original Sin was taught before the Time of Auguiline; 

Obfervations on the Song of the Bards over Cuchullin; and 

Extrats from a Compendium of the various Chriftian Sects, 

by Hannah Adams, Bofton, 1784. 7 
ft accords not with our plan to examine the merit of works, 

fome of which have been upwards of fixty years before the 

public. . The fubjects are not very interefting, except to fuch 
as are deeply enamoured of theological hiftory; nor ate they 
difcuffed in a manner by ary means inviting to the generality 
of readers. The editor’s chief defign as defcribed by himfelf is, 
“to impart the entertainment and in{truction he had derived, 





¢ * The Italian editor has been careful to conceai the name of this perfon, 
merely becaufe he is a dignitary of the church of Rome. We however have no 
feruple tg declare that it was an archbifhop and a cardinal, a fecular and an ec- 
clefiaftical prince ; in fine, Louis de Rohan, who at that time had the fee of 
Strafburg committed to his pious fuperintendance. Since that period, he has 
experienced the honour of being imprifoned on os 9 of being concerned in 
the robbery of the famous diamond necklace, of being driven with ignominy 
from his archbifhopric, and of having affembled an army of marauders on the 
frontiers of France, with whom he has more than once threatened to undertake 
a predatory espedition againft a country, that by its late glorious revolution has 
humbled the defpotifm of the nobles, and taught man to refpect the dignity of 
man,’ 
2 from 
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from others.’ Perhaps the employment of colleétion has been 
more beneficial to Dr. E. than his labours will prove to others. 
A man may compile many things for his own improvement, 
which deferve not re-publication. It is curious enough that 
this performance fhould; like a work of the moft facred origi- 
nality, be guarded by a folemn entry at Stationers’ Hall. ‘The 
only new paflage it contains is a charaéter of Rouffeau, fup- 
plied to the editor by a friend ; and it is worth tranfcription. 


* Rouffeau was not more fingular as a philofopher than as a man. 
His morals fcarcely admit a ferious’ defence to thofe who have read 
what he wrote in the laft flage of his life. He relates his own li- 
centioufnefs with a real and deliberate fatisfaction ; and defcribes 
the criminal pleafures of his early years with the profligate ardour 
of a youthful debauchee. Vices in which he had always lived, 
and every remembrance of which fhould have filled him with peni- 
tential fhame and forrow, he paints in fuch glowing colours, as if 
he meant to recommend them to pofterity.—His philofophy is per- 
nicious. It fubftitutes feeling for principle; and celebrates the de- 
praved affections of the heart above all that is wife and virtuous In 
homan condu&, His habits were at leaft as depraved as his phi- 
lofophy. Though the dark colours in which he has been repre- 
fented by his adverfaries were difregarded, his character defcribed 
by himfelf was as unworthy of philofophy as it was hoftile to the 
purity of manners; and to religion.’ 





éAn authentic Copy of the French Conftitution, as revifed and 
amended by the National Affembly, and prefented to the King 
on the Third of September, 1791. . Tranflated from the Ori- 
ginal, publifhed by Order of the National Affembly. To which 
are added, its being prefented to the King; a Copy of the King’s 
Letter to the National Affembly, announcing his Acceptance ; 
and the King’s taking the Oath in Prefence of the Afjembly. 


New Conftitution of the Government of Poland, eftablifhed by the 
Revolution, the Third of May, 1791. The Second Edition. 


Plan of ithe New Conftitution for the United States of America, 
agreed upon in a Convention of the States. With a Preface by 
the Editor. 8vo. 7s. Boards. Debrett. 1791. 


PT HESE three works are publifhed in one volume, conneét- 

ed only by the threads of the bookbinder,. and without 
even a general title. They are, however, of a fimilar 
kind, and contribute to illuftrate each other; the labours of 
three nations in the great work of political reformation, diftin- 
guifhed by their peculiar manners, and in a.great degree cha- 


Crit. Rev. N. Ar. (III.) Dec. 1791 Hh  racteriftic 
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racteriftic of their different authors. As.the Plan of the Ame» 
rican Conftitution efcaped our notice, when firit publifhed in 
1787, and,.as it has been fuggefted to us, that fome account 
of the later changes inthe French political fyftem was necef- 
fary, we fhall confider fhortly each work: the Polifh Revolu- 
tion, as more decidedly new and little known, may detain us 
fonger. ‘The American Contftitution, as prior in the period 
of its publication, muft be the firft objeQ&t of our attention. 
The conftitution of the United States, formed twelve years 
after their independence, when animofity had time to fubfide, 
and calm reflection began again to be attended to, muf{t be an 
object of curiofity and attention. Yet, when it is confidered, 
that the American continent, from the boundaries of Worida 
to thofe of Canada, confilts of ftates, whofe inhabitants do not 
differ more in climate than in interefts arid difpofitions, the 
tafk of uniting them into one whole muft have been arduous. 
The convention feem to have felt it, and the links are flight 
and general; but they are conneéted with fo much diferetion 
and good fenfe, that we think as much praife is deferved for 
what is omitted, as for what has been done. Mr. Wathing- 
ton (it is not from affectatiori or any remains of former ani- 
mofity that we neglect his military title, obvioufly mifplaced 
when empioyed in "his civil functions) in the preceding circular 
fetter tells them, that to enjoy the advantages of an union as a 
whole, they muft give up fome advantages as individual {tates : 
€ individuals, entering into fociety, mutt give up a fhare of li- 
berty to preferve the reft;’ a propofition fo reafonable, that it 
could be fearcely overlooked but by thofe who with to retain 
all hberty and grant none. . The legiflative powers are vetted 
in a congrefs: the congrefs confifts of a houfe of reprefentatives 
and afenate. The proportiqn of reprefentatives is defigned 
to be one for every 30,000; but till the enumeration is made, 
the number is eftimated by computation. ‘The fenators are 
two from each ftate, and chofen every fix years, while the re- 
prefentatives are chofen for every two years; but one third of 
the fenators are rechofen every fecond year, fo that an expe- 
rienced band remains, and the incony enience, which the French 
at this moment feel, is avoided. ‘lhe vice-prefident of the 
United Seates prefides in the fenate. The executive power is 
vefted in the prefident, who is choten in a manner beft calcue 
lated to avoid the preterence, which accidental circumftances, 
or private friendfhip, may iuggeit, His power is, however, 
sreatly limited by the sina and the duration of his office is 
tor four years only. ‘Lhe prefident may difay pprove of any 
bill, paffed by the houfe of reprefentatives and the fenate ; but 
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he muft return the bill with his objections in writing ; and, if 
the bill is again pafled by two-thirds of each houfe, fitting fe- 
parately, it becomes a law: If he omits to return it in ten 
days, except Sunday, or any period of adjournment of congrefs 
intervene, the omiflion conftitutes it a law. Money-bills, as 
in England, muft originate with the reprefentatives. 

From this outline, it will be obvious that the idea of three 
ballaneing powers is preferved; but it will require farther ex- 
perience to decide how far they are properly oppofed to each 
other. While the prefidentthip is ele&tive and temporary, he 
will warit fufhcient weight to fupport either party with effect, 
in oppofition to a popular phrenzy, or the wifh of either branch 
of the conftitution to aggrandife itfelf. In the fituation, how- 
ever, of the American ftates, where each is in itfelf a com- 
monwealth, the general queftions will not, for many years, be 
probably of importance. On the whole, a plain, calm, good 
fenfe, the perlpicuity of practical politicians, diftinguifh this 
code: when confidered relatively to its object, it feems to be 
very judicious and proper. _ 

The new Polifh conftitution appears to have.caught its fpi- 
rit from the American; joined with a little additional power 
granted to the executive department: it refembles the Englifh 
eonttitution only, as that ferved for the prototype of the Ame- 
rican. It begins with the eftablifhment of the Catholic reli- 
gion, with free toleration to every other fect according to the 
laws of the country, and we do not perceive that any law, in 
this conftitution, tends to the exclufion of the profeflors of 
any other religion from offices of truft. To the equeftrian 
order the rank of nobility is granted; their privileges and pre- 
rogatives, their perfonal fecurity and property, are exprelsly 
afcertained. ‘This requiresan explanation. All perfons, who 
are neither burghers nor peafants, are {tyled in the Polifh lan- 
ruage Ziemianin terrigenz, or earth-born, as Lengnich, in 
his § Jus Publicum Poloniz,’ tranflates it; free to live where 
they pleafe. From this clafs the fenate is taken ; but the equef- 
trian order is here confidered as contradiftinguifhed to the fe- 
nate, and the title of the chapter is erroneous. ‘There is 
a little fallacy in confirming all the privileges and pre- 
togatives of this order, and, in a fubfequent part, denying 
thofe the right of voting who are not poflefled of a cer- 
tain property, while the right is granted to various other life- 
holders. But, when we point out the fallacy; we muft ac- 
knowledge the change to be fingularly judicious, for many of 
the equeftrian order were poor, and confining in a-great de- 
preé the power of voting to their own body, the powerful rich 
nobles were at any time able to bribe or compel them to adopt 
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any given meafure. By the fubfequent judicial code, we fuf- 
pect that their exemption from being arrefted before they are 
convicted, except feized in the fa&t, is taken away, though it 
is not exprefsly noted. But, as the king feems to lay a parti- 
eular (though not an ewe/u/ive) ftrefs on the privileges granted 
to this order by the monarchs, whom he mentions, it is pro- 
bable that thefe grants in fome meafure fupport him. We 
own our knowledge of the ftatutes of Poland is not fo minute 
as to enable us to decide. Liberty in its ful/ef extent is granted 
to the peafants and villagers ; and this part of the conftitution is 
drawn up with particular caution, to guard againft various 
abufes that have prevailed. 

The diet is divided into the houfe of nuncios and the houfe 
of fenate: in the laft the king prefides; but a// bills are to be 
decided firft im the houfe of nuncios. All general laws, viz. 
conftitational, civil, criminal, as well as perpetual taxes, are to 
be previoufly notified before the dietines, who are to inftruct 
the nuncios, and thefe inftruCtions are to be firft taken for de- 
cifion. Particular laws, which feem to be all except what has it 
been juft mentioned, are to be communicated from the throne, | 
and to have the preference before private bills; but no public 
bill can, it feems, originate in the houfe, except mediately or 
immediately from the king. ‘lhe fenate is, we believe, un- 
changed : it confifts of the bifhops, the palatines or governors 
of provinces, the caftellans, or their lieutenants, according to 
the arrangements of the feudal fyftem, and the minifters. ‘The 
king, as formerly, prefides, and has only one vote ; or, in cafe ( 
of equal numbers, the cafting vote. 















































* The duty of the Senate. 1ft. Ewery general law that paffes 

formally through the houfe of Nuncios is to be fent immediately 
to this, which is either accepted, or fufpended till farther nation- 
al deliberation, by a majority of votes, as prefcribed by law. If 
accepted, it becoms a law in a!l its force; if fufpended, it fhall 
be refumed at the next diet ; and if it is then agreed to again by the } 
choufe of Nuncios, the Senate muft fubmit +o it. 
. © 2d. Every particular law * or ftatute of the diet in matters 
above fpecified, as foon as it has been determined by the houfe 
of Nuncios, and fent up to the fenate, the votes of both houfes 
frall be jointly computed, and the majority, as defcribed by law, 
fhall be confidered as a decree and the will of the nation, 

« Thofe fenators and minifters. who, from téeir fhare in executive 
power, are accountable to the republic, cannot have an adtive 

voice in the diet, but may be prefent in order to give neceffary 
explanations to the ftates,’ | 
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* * Among the particular laws, the Creation of Nobles, is exprefsly mentioned.” 
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The diet muft be always ready to meet, and means are pro- 
vided for regularly convening it; in cafe of the death, or inca- 
pacity of the king, or on the king’s refufal to do it, majorities 
always decide; and the liberum veto, the power of every nun- 
cio to {top the proceedings, and all confederated diets, are abo- 
lifhed. ‘The diftin€tion of free diets, therefore, no longer ex- 
ifts. An extraordinary conftitutional dict to revife the confti- 
tutional. code is to be convened every twenty-five years. 

The executive power is exprefsly forbidden to contraé 
public debts: the commanders of armies he appoints by the 
will of the ftates; in the other appointments he feems unli- 
mited. The minifters are to be only refponfibles yet the 
king’s opinion is ultimately to prevail in the council. ‘The mi- 
nifters may, however, refufe to counterfign, without which no 
decree of council is valid. If the king perfifts, the marfhal of 
the diet muft, convene that affembly, and two-thirds of the fe- 
cret votes of the diet may remove any member of the council 
or executive department. ‘The regulations relating to the judi- 
cial powers, the regency, the education of the king’s children, 
&c. are perfeCtly judicious and proper.—A large part of this 
work relates to choice of nuncios to the diets: we fhall felect 
only the qualifications and difqualifications of votes. Our 
readers will remark the oppofition between the firft fentences 
of the two fections. 


§ Concerying Perfons having Right to vote. 


« All nobles of the equeftrian order are entitled to vote in theif 
refpective palatinates and diftricts : 

« ft. All hereditary proprietors of landed property, or poffeffed 
of eftates by adjudication for a debt, paying territorial tax to go- 
vernment: fons alfo of fuch proprietors, during the life of their 
parents, before the ex-divifion of patrimony. 

‘ 2d. Brothers, inheriting eftates, before they have fhared their 
fucceffion. 

* 3d. All mortgagees who pay one hundred florins (fifty fhil- 
lings) of territorial tax per year from their poffeflions. 

‘ ath. All life-bholders of lands paving territorial tax to the fame 
amount. A 

¢ sth. All nobles in the army, poffeffed of fuch qualifying ef- 
tates have a vote in their refpective diftricts in time of peace, and 
properly furloughed by their commanders. 

« 6th. Legal poffeffion is underftood to be qualifying, when it 
has been formerly acquired and aétually enjoyed for twelve calen- 

dar months previoufly. 

* Concerning thofe that have no Right to vote. 


« if. Thofe of the equeftrian order that are not actually pof- 


feffed of a property, as defcribed in the foregoing article. 
owe ks” ‘2d. Such 
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¢ zd. Such as hold royal, ecclefiaftical, or noble lands, even 
avith right-of inheritance, but on condition of fome duty or pay-= 
ment to their principals, confequently dependent thereon. 

* 3. Gentry poffefling effates on feudal tenure, called Ordy- 
wackie, as being bound to certain perfonal fervice thereby. 

« ath, All renters of eftates that have no other qualifying pro- 
perty. 

‘ sth. Thofe that have not accomplifhed eighteen years of 
age. 

"a 6th. Crimine notati, and thofe that are under a decree paffed 

in default, even in the firft initance, for having difobeyed any 
judicial court.’ | | 


Every perfon of the equeftrian order who pays a territorial 


tax, be it ever fo fmall, is eligible to the diet. By fecret votes 


is meant the method of {crutiny by ballot. 

The refponfibility of the nuncios for their conduct is amply 
confirmed by the meetings to take the report of the dietines, 
when for miiconduct, or other caufes, any member may be dif- 
placed and another chofen. For the inferior regulations which 
do not involve any great conflitutional change, we muft refer 
to the work itfelf. [he adminiftration of juttice feems to be 
very.carefully attended to. . 

From this,abftract it will appear, that the caufe of freedom 
has gained very confiderably by this revolution; and if the true 
whigs with to celebrate its conquefts, the third of May is a bet- 
ter era than the fourteenth of July, inafmuch as a regulated 
liberty is more defirable than anarchy. The change in the ftate 
of the monarchy from the ele¢tion of individuals, to that of fa- 
milies, for, to gratify probably the prejudices of the Poles, this is 
the language employed, is well known; and in this way the 
king feems to have obtained the greateft advantages. The 
abolition of the liberum veto, and of confederated diets, add 
to his power, to the fafety of the kingdom, and difpatch of pub- 
lic bufinefs; but the rigid refponfibility of the nuncios, and 
the king having no diftinét character except as prefident of the 
fenate; though, as it is fettled, the bifhops, palatines, and caf- 
tellans being of his nomination, may be confidered as his council, 
gives the whole an appearance too democratical. -The great 
fource of future evil feems to be the equeftrian order; it was 
the principal difficulty in the revolution, which is fometimes 
eluded and fometimes obviated. From them we fhould be 
chiefly apprthenfive; and it can'only be afcertained by'a more 
perfect acquaintance with’ the ftate of fociety in Poland’ than 
we ean boaft, the number and refpe€tability of the burghers, 

tite-holters, and yeomen, whether the new conftitution may 
not be ia danger from the number and the turbulence of the 
equeftrian, 
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equeftrian order, whofe privileges are fo much abridged. By 


. commerce, their nobility was confidered as loft.. This point. 


is pafled over ; but we perceive the foundation of the barrier 
is fapped by allowing citizens.who can purchafe ‘ a village or 
borough of a territorial nature, which pays at leaft 200 florins 
territorial tax,’ toclaim nobility : befides that, in every ordinary 
diet, thirty refpectable citizens are to be admitted to the nobi- 
lity. As in this way-the equeftrian order may regain nobility, 

it may be a more political method of leading them to commerce, 


by gradually, undermining, inftead of at once oppofing, their 


native prejudices. When confidered in a general view, this 
new conftitution appears to be an excellent one: when viewed 
relatively to the former fiate of the diflrated kingdom for which 
it was < adapted, we cannot fufliciently admire the judgment, the 
ability, the policy, which it difplays i in every page. 

In the French conftitution there are no very material changes: 
the affembly, by its latt decrees, authorifes the alienations that 
have been made; give the citizens the right of electing the 
minifters of their worfhip; and among the objects for which 
public fuccours are decreed, have now added ‘the education of 
deferted children :’ the qualifications of electors are alfo more 
limited. ‘The guards of the king cannot exceed 1200 infantry 
and 600 cavalry, to be paid from the funds of the civil lift, and 
to be taken from the troops of the line, or thofe who have 
ferved one year in the national guards. The only method which 
the king can adopt to make guards unneceflary, will be to de- 
cline having any. ‘The election of a regent is taken from the 
legiflative body, and given to the electors, whofe conduét, in 
cafe of an emergency, is particularly pointed out. "What re- 
lates to the changes which have been made in criminal or civil 


cafes we fhall tranfcribe:: 


* No man can be apprehended, but to be conduéted before the 
officer of police, and no man can be arrefted or detained, but by 
virtue of an order of the officers of police, a warrant of arreft from 
a tribunal, a degree of accufation by the legiflative body, in cafes 


in which it belongs to it to pronounce, or of a fentence of impri- . 


fenment or correctional detention,’ 

« Every perfon arrefted, and taken before the officer of police, 
fhall be immediately examined, or at fartheft within twenty-four 
hours. 

‘ If it appear from the examination that there’is no ground of 
sccufation againft him, he fhall immediately be liberated; or if 
there is grouad for fending him to the houfe of arrcit, he fhall be 
fent to it with the leaft poflible delay, which can in no eafe exceed 


three days.’ 
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‘ No perfon arrefted, can be detained if he give fufficient bail, 
in all thofe inftances in which the law allows to remain free under 
bail.’ 

* No perfon, in cafes where confinement is authorized inp law, 
can be conveyed or detained, except in fuch places as are legally 
and publicly appointed houfes of arreft, of jultice, or imprifon- 
ment. 

‘ No keeper or gaoler can receive or detain any perfon, but by 
virtue of the warrants, orders of arreft, or fentences, enumerated 
in the tenth article, and except they fhall have been tran{cribed 
upon his regifler.’ 

‘ Every keeper or gaoler is bound, without a fpecial order to 
the contrary, to produce the prifoner to the civil officers entrufted 
with the care of the police of the houfe of confinement as often as 
he fhall make the demand. 

* The fight of the prifoner cxznnot be denied to his relations, 
friends, and neighbours, bearing an order of the civil officer, 
which he fhall always be bound to grant, except the keeper or 
gaoler produce an order of the judge, tranfcribed upon his re« 
gifter, for keeping his prifoner fecret.’ 





* No perfon can be enquired after, or profecuted, on account 
of writings which he fhall have printed or publifhed, if he has not 
inculcated difobedience to the law, contempt of the conftitutional 
powers, and refiftance to their a&ts, or fome of thofe actions de- 
clared crimes or offences by law. 

« Cenfure on the aéts of the conftituted powers is permitted : 
but voluntary flanders againft the probity of public officers, and 
the rectitude of their intentions in the exercife of their offices, may 
be profecuted by thofe againft whom they are directed, 

« Slanders, or injurious reporis againit any perfon whatfoever, 
relative to the actions of their private life, fhall be punifhed upon 
their profecution. 

‘ No perfon can be tried either by a civil or criminal attion on 
account of any writings printed or publifhed, except it fhall have 

een examined and declared by a jury, ift, Whether there is any 
thing criminal in the writing complained of? z2dly, Whether the 
perfon profecuted has been guilty of it ?? 


Thefe are the principal alterations, for the minuter changes 

it is unneceflary to enumerate: as they do not affect the leading 

traits of the conftitution, they cannot influence our opinion of 
it. 
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Sermons on moral and religious Subjeéts; the greater Part o 
them never printed before. By William ‘fones, AL. A. F. R. 
2 Vols. 8v0. 12s. Boards. Robinfons. 1790. 


Ww* reviewed Mr. Jones’ Leéctures on the Figurative Lan. 

guage of the Holy Scriptures in our Lxvth volume, p. 
417. p ~ prefent Sermons are chiefly moral: our author is, 
however, too figurative in his morality, and allegorifes too 
often in the ftyle of honeft John Bunyan, 

The fubjeéts of the Sermons in the firft volume are, The 
Art of Tvecauillisy. —The Pleafures of heavenly Mindednefs. 
—Confiderations on the Circumftances of Chrift’s Refurrec- 
tion.— Che Bleffednefs of a Chriftian’s Death.—The Gadarene 
delivered.—St. Peter’s Deliverance out of Prifon, morally con- 
fidered, as a Sign or Picture of the Chriftian Salvation.—Con- 
fiderations on St. Paul’s Shipwreck.—The great Duty of liv- 
ing peaceably. —The evil Servant.—Truft in the Providence of 
God, neceflary to the Safety and Happinefs of Man.—The 
Danger and Folly of mocking at Sin.—The true Senfe and great 
Excellence of Charity—The Houfe of God the Houle of 
Prayer.—The Chriftian Do@rine of Self-denial and taking up 
the Crofs.—The Nature and Malignity of Spiritual W icked~ 
nefs. 

The firft fermon is a judicious and practical one ; and the 
following obfervation, though the language istoo much of the 
figurative kind, is acute and juft. 


‘ Under the ftate of the gofpel, zeal and piety bring Chriftian 
people into difficulties, by expofing them to the hatred of the 
world. ‘To avoid which, we are under a temptation of betaking 
ourfelves to the convenient policy of offending nobody: and, to put 
a face upon our pufillanimity, we call it difcretion; the cheapelt 
of all the virtues: becaufe the reputation of it is obtained by do- 
ing nothing ; at leaft, by doing no good, for fear of interrupting 
our own eafe. The brighine/s of the rainbow is attended by another 
circle, of an inferior “ght, cewherein the order of the colours is invert- 
ed. So isthe bright circle of te virtues attended by another fet, of 
a /purious hind, which mock the true; and this faint-hearted difcre- 
tion is one of them. It may pleafe us for a time, but it will de- 
ceive us at laft.’ 


We fhall felec&t another paffage from this fermon, where the 
figure is perhaps too violent, but the remark on the whole de- 
ferves attention. 


« Some men feem to be fent into the world for the trial of others, 
They anfwer the end of winds and ftorms, which purge the at- 
mofphere of its yapours; and, by agitating the roots of trees and 
plants, 
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plants, make them grow the fafter. Of fuch we are to remem. 
ber, that as the weather is under God’s direction, fo are they un- 
der the reftraints of his power. He permits them to go to certain 
lengths for purpofes known to himfelf: but they can go no far- 
ther. 

‘ Enemies anfwer fo many purpofes, that they are in fome de- 
gree neceflary to every good man. The army ftationed in an ene- 
my’s country is vigilant; which, at home, where there is no dan- 
ger, would be diffolute. So, in private life, a man’s enemies oblige 
him to ive more prudently and virtuoufly ; that no advantage may 
be given to thofe who will be glad to take it. His enemies may 
be farther neceffary, for the punifhment of his fins. When a man’s 
eways pleafe the Lord, he maketh his enemies to be at peace with him. 
Whence the inference is natural; that his life may be lefs peace- 
able, becaufe his ways want to be corrected. The confcience of 
David, in his troubles, puts this interpretation upon the curfes of 
Shemet. Thus may ill men be of ufe to drive us back to our 
duty, as wild beafts drive man from the woods and the foreits into 
the fafety of civil fociety. And if God, when fuch things hap- 
pen, will be pleafed to accept of the railings and reproaches of an 
enemy toward the pardon of our fins; we fhould be thankful for 
them. There would be no abfurdity (and, fuppofing them to come 
from the impenitent, no want of charity) in praying for more of 
them.’ 


There are not many fermons more unexceptionable than the 
firft: the rage for allegory, and the attempt to fpiritualife the 
moft cemmon facts are the fources of the principal errors, 
We fhall fele& one, and not the molt offenfive inftance, from 
the fecond fermon. 


‘ The firft circumftance attending the refurrection of Chrift may 
ferve as a fpecimen, to teach what we may expect from the reft. 
In the firft verfe of the 28th chapter of St. Matthew, weare told, 
the refurre€tion happened as it dawned towards the firft day of the 
aeek. St. Mark fays, more exprefsly, thatit was at the rifing of 
the fun. Here then you fee, ason many other occafions, the na- 
tural works of God bearing teftimony to his fpiritual works for 
the falvation of man. At the crucifixion of Chrift the fun was 
darkened ; and from the duration of the darknefs for the fpace af 
three hours, we may infer that this darkwefs happened from an 


. eclipfe of the fan: the natural fun failing in its light, fo long as 


the Sun of Righteoufnefs, who is the true light of man, was fuf- 
fering upon the crofs. So at his refurre&tion, the Sun of Grace 
and the fun of nature rife together. From whence this inference - 
ds neceffary, that he is, as he faid of himfelf, the true hght; and, 
that he is the author of a new life tothe world, as the fun begins 
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a new day. We learn that as nature rifes with the fun, fo doth 
the world rife with Jefus Chrift, and receive life and immortality 
from his refurrection : and it isnot improbabie, but that where he 
is faid to have drought to light, that is (as the word fignifies) to 
have illuminated, life and immortality, his refurredtion at the rifing 
of the fun may be referred to: for certainly his refurre€tton did dif- 
fufe life, as truly as the fun did then bring on the day. There- 
fore every rifling of the fun fhould remind us of the refurredtion of 
jefus Chrift. When we receive the benefit of every day’s light, 
we fhonld return thanks for the light of life and immortality, by 
the refurreGion of our Lord. And this 1s the grand reafon why 
natural things and fpiritual are thus coupled together, that in the 
one we may daily read the other; and that the fight of Nature 
may lead us to our prayers. Happy are they who make this ufe 
of it.’ 


The fame fpirit pervades almoft every Sermon in thefe vo- 
Jumes, and leffens the pleafure we fhould otherwife have feit 
from judicious remarks and truly pious as well as practical ob- 
fervations.—As a proof that our author can occafionally ftep 
out of this faulty path, we fhall extract a paflage from the lait 
Sermon of the firft volume. 


« The nature of the fubje&t requires us now to take a fhort re~ 
view of the artifices which are employed to draw men into fpiritual 
wickednefs. ‘The firft'and chief of thefe is to inflate the mind 
with a falfe opinion of its own natural powers. He, who under- 
takes to perfuade us, that man has a native /ight by which he can 
know, and a power by which he can do, the will of God, under- 
itands the confequences of his fuccefs: he knows, that if we fol- 
low him thus far, we fhall be prepared to receive the reft of his 
opinions. Few have written againft the Chriftian doétrines, at 
leaft in modern times, who have not firft endeavoured to make 
the mind conceited of its own powers. He, that publifhes to cor- 
rupted nature the pleafing doétrines of xzatural liberty, indepen- 
dence, and the felf-/ufficiency of the human mizd, will never want 
an audience. Pride and indolence will always be glad. to hear, 
that nothing is required of them, on queftions of the higheft im- 
portance in religion, but to look inwards, and confult their own 
opinions. The private judgment of an individal, rafh and inexpe~ 
rienced as it may be, has been allowed to be conclufive againfi the 
laws and regulations of fociety : whence vanity will readily infer, 
that a private perfon cannot do juitice to his own wifdom, till he 
contradiéts the judgment of the public, and ftrikes into fome by- 

ath of his own. 

‘ Jt has been afferted on the fame ground, that no man can fall 


into condemnation for the errors of his faith; becaufe fincerity in 
falfehood 
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falfehood will be as acceptable to God as truth itfelf. But might 
we not as well fay, that poifon will anfwer all the purpofes of 
wholefome food, provided it be eaten witha good appetite? Or 
that darknefs may be fubftituted for light; and that men may di- 
re&t their fteps by one as well as by the other? If this principle 


is true, the priefts of Baal may find a place in heaven, and Jefus 
Chrift need not have come into the world,’ 


The fubjedts of the fecond volume are, Popular Commo- 
tions confidered.as Signs of the approaching End of the World, 
—The Duty of Supporting the Weak (with feveral Obferva- 
tions on the prefent Support of the Clergy.)—The zeligious 
Ufe of Botanical Philofophy.—Confiderations on the Nature 
and Oeconomy of Beafts and Cattle.—Confidcrations on the 
Natural Hiftory of the Earth and its Minerals.—The Nature 
and Excellence of Mufic.—The Reafonablenefs and Neceflity 
of fearing God.—The Benefits of Civil Obedience.—Paro- 
chial Reformation recommended.—The Duty of relieving the 
Poor and their Children.—The Bleffednefs of confidering the 
Poor.—The Hiftory of Colle€&tions for the Poor; with Ad- 
vice to the Members of friendly Societies.—Eternal Life, the 
great Promife of the Law.—Prodigality difplayed, and Oceco- 
nomy recommended. 

This volume partakes of the excellencies and faults of 
the firft. The three Sermons on Natural Hiftory contain 


many philofophical errors, and we have only once more to re+: 


gret, that a correct philofopher is not more often engaged in 
difplaying the goodnefs of God in his works. On the whole, 
Mr. Jones has not greatly added to his fame by thefe Ser- 
mons; and, while we commend him on the whole as an 
able and pious divine, we muft condemn his affectation of 
figurative defcriptions, of allegories, and fpiritual allufiens. 





Geometrical and Graphical Effays, containing a Defcription of 
the Mathematical Infiruments ufcd in Geometry, Civil and 
Military Surveying, Levelling and Perfpedive; with many 
new Problems, illufirative of each Branch. By G. Adams. 


8vo. 13s. Boards. Printed for the Author, No. 60, Fleet- 
ftreet. 1791. 


HIS is the meft'ufeful of the whole feries of publications, 

for which we are indebted to Mr, Adams, in the profe- 
cution of his defign of explaining the employment of the vari- 
ous mathematical inftruments. But the circumftances, from 
which this volume derives its utility, prevent us from enlarg- 
ing on it, for it confits of an account of different inftruments, 


whofe 
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whofe ufe can only be underftood from: examining at the fame 
time the plates. 

After explaining the common inftruments, ufually enclof- 
ed in the drawing-cafe, our author proceeds to the folution of 
fome ufeful geometrical problems. The methods employed 
in dividing quadrants, and particularly Mr. Bird’s procefs, are 
very ufeful additions ; and the geometrical and mechanical me- 
thods of deferibing circles of every poflible diameter, for the 
greater part of which our author acknowledges himfelf obliged 
to Mr. Prieftley of Bradford, are new and highly ufeful. The 
account of the eliptical' compafles, and of Swerdi’s geometrical 
pen, are not particularly new. 

In the Treatife on Trigonometry, we find nothing which 
deferves great commendation. ‘The Traé on Surveying, on 
the contrary, is an excellent one; but we fhall tranfcribe fome 


part of our ‘author’s own account of his labours in this depart- 


ment. 


‘ The great improvements that have been made within thefe 


few years in the art of dividing, have rendered obfervers more ac- 


curate and more attentive to the neceflary adjuftments of their in- 
ftruments, which are not now confidered as perfect, unlefs they 
are fo conftruéted, that the perfon who ufes them can either cor- 
re&t or allow for the errors to which they are hable. Among the 
various improvements which the inftruments of fcience have re- 
ceived from Mr. Ramfden, we are to reckon thofe of the theo- 
dolet here defcribed ; the furveyor will find alfo that the defcrip- 
tion of a fmali quadrant that fhould be conftantly ufed with the 
chain, improvements in the circumferenter, plain-table, protrac- 
tor, &c.’ 





‘ The reader will, I hope, excufe me, if I flop a moment to 
give.him fome accouut of Mr. Gale’s improvements ; ; they con- 
fift, firft, in a new method of plotting, which is performed by 
fcales of equal parts, (without a protractor), from the nortltings 
and fouthings, eaftings and weftings, taken out of the table which 
forms the appendix to this work; this method is much more ac- 
curate than that in common ufe, Seva any {mall inaccurary, that 
might happen in laying down one line, is naturally corrected in 
the next; whereas in the common method of plotting by fcale and 
protractor, any inaccuracy in a former line is naturally communi 
cated to all the fucceeding lines. The next improvement. confifts 
in anew method of determining the area, with fuperior accuracy, 
from the northings, fouthings, eaftings, and weftings (without 
any regard to the plot or draught), by an eafy computation. 

¢‘ Asthe meaturing a ftrait line with exattnefs is one of the 

‘ 1 ' greateft 
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greateft difficulties in furveying, T was much furprifed to find many 
land-meafurers ufing only a chain; a mode in which errors are 
multiplied without a poffibility of their being difcovered or cor- 
rected. I muft not forget to mention here, that I have inferted 
in this part Mr. Break’s method of furveying and planning by the 
plain tables; the bearings being taken and protracted at the fame 
inftant in the field upon one fheet of paper; thus avoiding the 
trouble and inconvenience of fhifting the paper: this is followed 
by a fmall fketch of maritime furveying, the ufe of the panto~ 
grapher, the art of levelling, and a few aflronomical problems, 
with the manner of ufing Hadley’s quadrant and fextant; even 
here fome fuggeftions will be found, that are new and ufeful.’ 


The laft Treatife is a practical one on Perfpedive, with the 
defcription of two in{ftruments defigned to promote and facili- 
tate the labours of the drawer.—The plates, as may be ex- 
pected, are numerous; they amount to thirty-two, and are 
executed very neatly and clearly. 





Petrarch’s View of Human Life. By Mrs. Dobfon. 8vi. 
6s. Boards. Stockdale. 1791. 


T HE peculiar tendernefs and fenfibility of Petrarch’s mind 

* are fo.confpicuous in his poetical works that it may be 
fuppofed, his ‘ View of Human Life,’ like the epigrammatift’s, 
would bea fcene of complaints. A difpofition, foftened by 
diftrefs, a mind penetrating and acute, able to feize on the 
peculiar diftinguifhing circumftances of every fituation, ftored 
with the events of former ages, and attuned to the figh of 
pain and difappointment, would fcarcely reflect the moft 
pleafing parts of the picture. ‘The work before us was, how- 
ever, written in the zenith of his fameand his profperity, when 
the wound inflicted by his Laura had not rankled in folitude, 
and his feelings had not been fharpened by difappointment. At 
a future period its complexion might have been different. 

If we furvey our author’s reprefentation, we fhall fee, that 
he poflefled the alchemical {kill of extracting poifon from the 
fweets around. We are reminded of ‘Belcour’s defcription of 
the wife, which his peculiar unguarded volatility would render 
neceflary. § ‘There is a fcaffold over our heads, a well undér 
our feet; that man is a rogue; that woman’ but as we 
quote from memory only, we may unintentionally offend. 
Such however is the whole tenor of our author’s work. ‘The 
difagreeable parts are fele€ted, as marks to point out. the 
fhoals and quickfands, in which the traveller or mariner’s beft 
hopes may fuffer fhipwreck, or be inadvertently fwailowed up; 
and there are enough of the difagreeable accidents of life enu- 
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merated, to leave the reader’s mind in an unpleafing fufpicious 
ftate. It is fuflacient for our purpofe to felect a fpecimen or two. 


© My country is noble. By what nobility, is the queftion? for 
a country is made noble, by the number of inhabitants, by the 
abundance of wealth, by the fertility of the foil, and the commo- 
dious iituation; by wholefome air, and clear fprings; the. fea. 
nigh, fafe havens, and convenient rivers. That is commonly 
called a noble country, that is fruitful of wine and other commo- 
dities, as corn, cattle, flocks of fheep, herds of udder beafts: and 
mines of gold and filver. We call that a good country wherein 
are bred ftrong horfes, fat oxen, tender kids, and pleafant fruits : 
but where good men are bred, ye ncither enquire after nor think 
it worthy the enquiring ; bowbeit, it is the virtue of its citizens 
that conftitutes the glorv and fafety of a country ; and therefore 
Virgil, in defcribing the Roman glory, did not fo much as touch 
upon the former; but {poke of the might of the empire, the va- 
Jour of the people, and the ftrength of their children. 

‘ [ rejoice in my nobie country.—What if thou art obfcure in 
fuch a noble country, or perhaps vile ; thou fhalt then be the foon- 
er marked.—My country is very famous. — Cataline had not been 
fu infamous, or Nero, had they not been born in fo famous a coun- 
try. am of a well-known country. —Unlefs thou g/ifer of thyfelf 
this will bring thee into darknefs. Among fo many eyes there is no 
lurking ; knoweft thou not the faying, I had rather thy conntry were 
known by thee than thou by thy country; nay, even then, there is no 
fame without the contempt of the ignorant or the envy of the proud, 
the firft is the fafer, the other the more famous evil : many that might 
be named, had they remained buried in fome poor corner, would 
have been great there, who, fhewing themfelves, were difparaged. 
The anfwer of Themiftocles to a man who afcribed his fame to his 
City is pertinent: verily I, fhould not be obfcure there ; nor thou 
renowned : Plato, on the contrary, as great wits fometimes have 
great errors, gave thanks for many things and in that he did well: 
he gave thanks to nature for making him a man and not a beatt ; 
of the male kind, and not a woman; an Athenian, not a Theban ; 
and laftly, that he was born in the time of Socrates.’ 


The following reflections are j udicious and ufeful. 


‘ But poverty muft be grievous !—yet fhe preferved the city of 
Rome many hundred years; and when fhe left it, the city fell: 
but poverty in a houfe is lamentable; her entrance is fomewhat 
fharp and bitter; and like a wayfaring man, armed at all points : 
but wie) ence received into familiarity, fhe will-be a gueft, no- 
thing: fumptuous; indeed ; but quiet and gentle. How can that 
be, when fhe breaketh the fpirit? The fpirit of the proud the 
breaketh, 
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breaketh, but not the fpirit of the humble : grievous to thofe that 
withftand her, but pleafant to them that give her place: them fhe 
preferveth from manifold evils ; for fhe is a pafling diligent watch- 


et; fhe faveth them from thieves, and pleafures which are worfe 


than thieves; from abfurd judgments of outward appearance ; 
from the infamy of covetuoufnefs and prodigality; who /et in the 
wide halls of the rich: but in the cottages of the poor, there is 
no room for pride; no fore for envy ; no fear of loffes nor of de- 
ceit; nor furfeits and loathfomenefs ; nor of the gout: that un- 
filing quef? of the rich! all which being fhut out of doors, health, 
quietnefs, and virtue, fhall have the larger entertainment: and 
they will bring their own welcome: but to be denied proper food 
and apparel, cannot be a comfort. Virtue is pleafed with a very 
Jittle :. Vice with no blefling that can be given her. Virtue de- 
nieth nothing but what would hurt being granted; and taketh 
away nothing but what it is profitable to lofe; fhe deferreth nothing ; 


fhe commandeth nothing——fhe plucketh not back her hand; fhe “ 
frowneth not: fhe looketh not flrangely : fhe defpifethno man: - 


fhe forfaketh no man: fhe deceiveth no man: fhe chafeth not, fhe 

yageth not, fhe changeth not! fhe is always oue, and every where 
to be found if fonght truly: the more fhe is tafted, of the fweeter 
fhe feemeth ; Pee the nearer fhe is beheld, the fairer every day 
than other fhe appeareth: affiGtion oft precedes, never, nevery 
follows her fteps! But to be bereft of the moft valuable goods of 
fife. If thou doft efteem gold and purple above the furniture of 
an Konefi mind, then'will 1 fay that thou art poor, and bare in- 
deed ! virtue is not gotten by riches, but riches by virtue; fit not 
idly lamenting, bat apply thy mind to fome fludy or occupation 
that fhall benefit thee ; the philofopher Ariflippus being caft by 
fhipwreck on the Rhodian fhore, being deftitute of all things, and 
tet delighted with the ftrange beauty of the place, as may happen 
to a noble mind: glancing his eyes about, he by chance fixed 
them upon certain geometrical deferiptions (figures), crying then 
aloud to’ his companions, he bade them be of good cheer, for 
they had not fallen upon a defart, but that he difcerned the foot- 
fteps of men; from thence he got to the fchools, and by his dif- 
putations won the admiration, and ‘afterwards gained the ffiend- 
fhip, of the gréeateft perfonages‘there ; whereby he provided meat 
and drink, and apparel, for himfelf and his companions ; who, 
when they departed, afked him what they fhould fay to his friends 
when they came home: to which he made this anfwer—bid them 
prepare thofe riches for their children, which cannot perifh by 
fhipwreck, and which neither the tempefts of the feas, nor , the 
cafualties of the land can take away ! 


We have marked the tranflator’s Ancuriz, her inady ertencies, 
by.Jtalics ; aad, of thefe, we perceive. too many: one mil- 
tramflation we have reétified by adding the proper word, in- 
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clofed in a parenthefis. For thefe inattentions, there can be 
no excufe. “he public who have granted fame, delerve, in 
return, attention; and a difrefpectful difregard to thefe mi- 
muter circumitances may lead it to withdraw the meed which 
it has once accorded. If we recolleé&t rightly, Petrarch’s work 
is not written in a continued form; but the refleCtioas arilfe fo 
much from each other, that they can {catcely be feparated with 
propriety; In various in{tances Mrs. Dobfon would have acted 
with a due regard to the eafe of fome readers, and the under- 
[tanding of others, if fhe had divided the work into fections 
and paragraphs. 





Lhe Hiftory of Philofophys from the earlieft Times to the Beginning 
of the prefent Century; drawn up from Brucker’s Hyficria 
Critica Philofophie. By TVilliam Enfield, LL. D. 2. Valse 
4to. 2/. 2s. Boards» Johnfon. 1791. 


THE Hiftory of Ancient Philofophy is fometimes a hif 

tory of the wanderings and eccentricities of a deludéd 
imagination ; fometimes a fublime fpectacle of the efforts of 
the human mind biirfting thtough the furrounding darknefs, 
glancing at omnipotence, and tracing its firiger through the 
myiterious mazes of human life. It more often confifts of 
{peculative refinements on fubjeéts where certainty cannot be 
obtained, and of a fcholaftic fubtilty where words hold the 
place of ideas, and empty founds are fubftituted for folid in- 
formation. It is furprifing, as Dr. Enfield remarks, that 
the Englifth reader has hitherto had fo few opportunities of 
{tudying this fubje€&t. Stanley’s Hiftory of Philofophy it is 
not neceflary again to cormenton: it has funk under the gras 
dual decay of neglect, to which its obfolete language has, in 
fome degree, contributed. Stanley was, however, a faithful 
compiler, a man.of induitry and learning; nor is it any fault, 
that he has not confuted what might appear erroneous, when 
a hifiory of philofophy was his only objeét: but the Englith 
reader is not without other afliftance. It is remarkable, 
that Dr. Enfield fhould have emitted mentioning Dr. Cud« 
worth’s IntelleCiual Sy{tem, particularly, as it is fo clofely con- 
nected with one part of his own plan. Lord Monboddo’s an- 
cient Metaphyfics is a work more nearly of the fame kind with 
the Hiftory of Philofophy *, but, like Mr. Stanley’s, confined 
chiefly to the Grecian fchools ;-and the fame very refpectable 
author, in his Origin and Progrefs of Language, often adverts 


a. _ 


¢ * See Crit. Rev. Vol alviii. liv. and lviii. To the laft volume, noticed in 
our lviiith volume, there is 2 fhort, comprehenfive, and connected hutory of the 
ancient philofophy.’ 


“Gait. Rey, N. Ar. (If.) Dec. 1791. Li to 
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to thofe parts of the Grecian philofophy connected with his 
peculiar fubject. | 

Of the numerous works publifhed on the continent, which 
treat of the philofophy of the ancients, Brucker’s is the mott 
extenfive and elaborate, and that with which the Englifh fcho- 
lars are beft acquainted. Dr. Enfield truly calls it ‘ a vaft ma- 
gazine of important facts, colleéted with incefatigable induf- 
try, digefted with admirable perfpicuity of method, and written 


“with every eppearance of candour and impartiality.’ Brucker’s 
“work is, indeed, minutely tedious, and laborioufly verbofe; fo 


that the generality of readers, we confefs ourfelves of the 
number, have only employed his va{t compilation, as a fyftem 
to be occafionally referred to. It is Dr. Enfield’s defign to 
read for the general benefit, to comprefs fix thick elofely printed 
4to volumes into two moderate ones, by giving the fubftance, 
and the references, fo far as the plan would permit, without 
having had opportunity to examine their accuracy. From our 
own experience, we think that they may be depended on; and 
eur author adds his teftimony in their favour, fo far as he has 
been able to examine. , 
Among the advantages of a hiftory of philofophy, may, in 
Dr. Enfield’s opimion, be enumerated, the prebability of our 
afcertaining the limits cf the human underitanding, by feeing, 


from the experience of different ages, how far the human fa- 


culties have proceeded in the inveftigation of truth. ‘This fub- 
ject, which we have often hinted at, will probably again re- 
eur, in the courfe of thefe articles; for we purpofe to exa- 
mine the hiitory of ancient philofophy at fome length, as it:is 
little underftood, and generally mifreprefented : we fhall then 
endeavour to fhow, that when we proceed farther than general 
principles, and thefe of no great variety; when we ftep Sobane 
the reach of our very hmmrted fenfes and immediate perception, 
if without the afliitance of revelation, we foon lofe the affiftance 
of reafon and judgment, amd our enquiries terminate in a mafs 
of words, in contufion, or that fpecies of wild extravaganee 
fiyied enthufiaffax. One other advantage, mentioned by our 
author, which we alluded to, when we {poke of Dr. Cud- 
worth’s Intellectual Syitem, we mutt explain in his own words :- 


« But, among the advantages which may be expected, from a 
ecmparifon of the hiftory of philofophy with the prefent ftate of ~ 


’ 


important reformation and improvement. The doétrines, the _- 
forms, and even the technical language of our public {chools, mayo, 
. . “We M ve wi Dew ‘ 
Ge eafily taaced’ back to the f{cholaflic age, and througli this to 
saa / the 
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epinions, one of the principal is, that it will lead to the full dif- -. 
covery ef the origin of many notions’ and practices, which have — 
no other fupport than their‘antiquity, and confequently to much _ 
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the ancient Grecian feéts, particularly to the Peripatetic fchool. 
It is impoffible that the prefent ftate of knowledge fhould be fairly 
compared with ancient wifdom, without difcovering the abfolute 
neceffity of enlarging the field of education beyond the utmott li- 
mits prefcribed by our moft enlightened anceftors. From the fame 
comparifon, fimilar effe&ts may be confidently expetted, with ref- 


Enfield?s Hiftory of Philofophy. 


pect to religious tenets and inftitutions. When it is clearly un- 
derftood (as from the prefent free difcuffion of thefe fubjeéts it is 
likely foon to be) that many of the duGrines, commonly received 
as of divine authority, originated in the Pagan {chools, and were 
thence tran{planted at a very early period, into the Chriltian church, 
more particularly, when it is generally known (and it is impofli- 
ble it can be long concealed even from the loweit claffes of the 
people) that the furdamental doétrine of the unity of the Divine 
Nature has undergone corruptions, from which no eftablifhed church 
in Chriftendom-has ever yet been purged ; it cannot fail to become 
an object of general attention, to produce fuch a reform in reli- 
gion, as fhall free its public inftitutions from the incumbrance of 
{cholaftic fubtleties, and to render religion itfelf more interefting 
and efficacious, by making its forms more fimple and intelligible.’ 


This fubje& too, we truft that we fhall find room to exa- 
mine fully.» 

Dr. Enfield’s Hiftory commences at a very early cera; and 
this is the only reafon why we chofe to confider it before 
Dr. Anderfon’s work, on the fame fubje&, which was, we 
believe, prior in point of the time of publication. We can 
with more propriety confider Dr. Anderfon’s Hiftory, which 
is confined to the Grecian philofophy, when we have examin- 
ed its fources. ‘The work before us is divided into three pe- 
riods: the firft comprehends the hiftory of philofophy from 
the earlieft cera of which any records or tradition remain, to 
the decline of the Roman republic. ‘The fecond period exe 
tends from the decline of the Roman republic to the revival 
of letters: and the third, from the revival of letters to the be- 
ginning of the prefent century. | 

The firft fe€tion of the Hittory is intitled Barbaric Philofo- 
phy, including that of all the nations among whom the Greek 
language was not {poken, viz. the Eaftern nations, compres 
: Hebrews, Chaldeans, Perfians, Indians, Arabians 
and Phoenicians; Southern nations, including Egyptians and 
Ethiopians ; Weftern nations, the Celts, Etrurians, and Ro- 
mans; and the Northern nations, viz. the Scythians, and 
their various branches. The fecond fection includes the 
Grecian Philofophy, which was either fabulous, political, or 
feGtarian, the latter including the Ionic and Italic fchools, 

) Ti2 After 
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After which, the hiftorian defcribes the forms which the Gree 
cian philofophers aflumed in Egypt and in Afia. 

The preliminary obfervations are the fubftance of Brucker’s. 
Introduction, and are generally valuable. After explaining 
the termsy he adverts to the offices of philofophy which point 
out its objects. If the end be the permanent enjoyment of 
real. good, its bufinefs wilk be to inveftigate the nature of 
good, and the means of attaining it 5 to-correct the under- 
itanding, meliorate and direct the will and affections 3 to exa- 
mine natural bodies and their properties, for our own ufe, as 
well.as to rife, from them, up to-a firft caufe; to inveftigate the 
principles of focial virtue, and from thence to deduce the rules 
of our moral and focial conduct. If this be philofophy, 
its hiftory muft be that either of its do€&rines or profeffors : 
_ the firft comprehends the hiftory of human underftanding ; 
. the fecond traces their do€trines from their fituations, and in- 
eludes the rife and decline of the different feéts. 


« The hiftory of philcfophy is, as we have faid’, the hiftory of 
the human underitanding, clearly fiewing the extent of its capa- 
city, the caufes of its perverfion, and the means by which it 
maybe recalled from its unprofitable wanderings, and fuccefsfu'- 
ly employed in fubferviency to the happinefs of mankind. Whilft 
it traces the origin and growth of ufeful knowledge, it alfo dif- 
covers the manner in which errors have arifen and been propa- 
gated, and expofes the injury which they have done to fcience, 
literature, and religion. It exhibits great and exalted minds aa 
forfaking the path of. truth, and adopting opinions at once the 
moft abfurd and the moft pernicious: a reprefentation which can- 


not fail to thew the folly of placing an implicit confidence in the | 


judgment of celebrated. men, or of admitting any fyitem as true, 
before it has undergone an accurate examination. Nor is there 
any hazard,. as fome fuppole,. leit {uch a freedom from the fhackles 
of authority: fhould produce acontempt of truly wife and learned 
mem, and.chezifh the humour of conceit and vanity. For, an 





acquaintance with the miftakes and failures of men, who have un- ~ 


faecefsfully employed great ingenuity and induftry in the pariuit 
cf truth, fnggetis a ufeful leffon of modefty and diffidence in our 
own enquiries, and of ecandour towards the miftakes of others. 
x clear detection of error, and, of the fources pareve it has 
ther: Sindiaios than werk. ik enceptien, a blind refpee for 
au hority. or. Busi gQualyy: ora sclgfh attention to: intereit, may be 
embraced: by mu'titudes as. true ; and that, on the other ‘hand, 
tryhsy: winch have been jong. tc ejected as idle paradoxes or pes- 
Bivious primsiples, may at, leogih lift up their heads, aid “el 
ump 
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#mph-over prejudice ; whence will naturally arife enlargement-of 
mind, and a manly freedom of thinking.’ 


Various other ufes, fome of which we have occafionally 
noticed, are fubjoined ; and the Introduction concludes with 
an account of the plan; of the firft part of which we have al- 
ready given an abitract. 

Of the origin of philofophy, different relations have been 
given: it is wafting time to contend on the fubject; for it 
muft be coeval: with refleGtion, when mankind had alrcady 
previded for their more cbvious and immediate wants. *The 


fhepherd race, which are now found in different parts of the 


continent of Africa, frem the Atlantic to the Ethiopic Sea, 
feems to have been the earlieft tribe, who, eicher content with 
little, were fooneft fatisfied, or more acute than others, made 
the moft rapid progreds in the intelle€tual operations. ‘Thefe 
were the Berbers, whom the Greeks called Papfago:, and, as 
their neareft neighbours, to them the firtt obligations feem to 
have -been owing. In Afia, at this ra, or perhaps earlier, we 
find. men engaged in the fame harmlefs occupation; their minds, 
difengaged from cares, turning their thoughts to the opera- 
tions of nature, the changes in the heavens, or to the expanfion 
and operations of their own minds. We have reafon to. be- 
lieve that the Afiatic fhepherds were not only more fufcefsfal 
obfervers of nature, but more acute enguirers into the extent 
of the powers of the mind. Sacred hiftory, as the moft an- 
cient, authentic record, has fixed our attention on one race, 
not the moft enlightened in human fciences, though moft 
diftinguifhed by the care of the Almighty. Since we have 
learned to confider the hiftory of Mofes, as intended :to pre- 
ferve the lineage and gencalogy from Adam to Chrift, and not 
an exclufive hiftory of the earlier ages of the whole world, we 
have been lefs fettered in our enquiries, and been able to attend, 
on this fubjeét, to other claimants. Mofes himfelf was faid to 
be. {killed in all the learning of the Egyptians. ‘This was not 
however extenfive; and, in the travels of the Ifraelites through 


the Wildernefs, they were indebted to the miracylous inter- 


pofition of Heaven, rather than to the acquired philofophy of 


.,.their leader. Our author, from whom in the foregoing gene - 


ral narration we have wandered, preferring the more proba- 
ble accounts of later enquirers, thinks that the acquifitions of 


» <Mofes.in philofophy were not confiderable; and that the-diffe- 


‘and prophets were rather good men, and be- 


‘~. xent patriarchs ; an s ‘were 
“mevolent rulers, than fcientifié philofophers. . Even Solomon, 


if we admit his natural knowledge, fo carefully pointed out, 


though fo certainly exaggerated, was chiefly diftinguithed, it 


- 


4s fuppofed, for the practi¢al wifdom neceffary to qualify him 


liz for 
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for the offices of government. Daniel feems to have been 
fearcely fuperior ; yet to Solomon has been attributed all that 
Greece afterwards knew either of arts or fciences, and to Da- 
niel the whole circle of the Ariftotelian. philofophy. ‘The 
{chools of the prophets were only inftitutions to train up chil- 
dren for the prieftly functions. ‘The Chaldeans, an Afiatic race, 
have a better claim to the rank of the earlieft philofophers. Un- 
der an unclouded fky, and in a fertile country, they enjoy- 
ed much leifure, and an opportunity of uninterrupted obfer- 
vation. Ariftotle, who poflefled the moft extenfive informa- 
tion, an infatiable curiofity, and a judgment to direct thofe 
refearches, which his influence ae | Alexander enabled him 
to make, defired Califthenes to enquire into the pretended ans 
tiquity of their aftronomical calculations. He reduced them 
to the 2234th year before Chrift; and we are pretty certain, 
from the late enquiries, that the Hindoos were much earlier 
and more fuccefsful obfervers. The fymbols, under which 
the {cience of the Chaldeans was concealed, rendered it inace 
ceffible to their more immediate defcendants, and their inte- 
re{ted application of it to the vifionary but lucrative fcience of 
aftrology, though it renders its acquifition more difficult from 
. the neceffary concealment, confoles us for the lofs, by the 
probability of the little progrefs they had made. Zoroatter, 
when his hiftory is cleared of much fabulous invention, feems 
to have been a Perfian, and his fame induced probably the 
Chaldeans to claim an earlier philofopher of the fame name. 
Whether fuch a one ever exifted is of little importance, fince 
we cannot afcertain any of his knowledge and his doétrines. 
Belus was an Affyrian aftronomer, and Berofus a Babylonian, 
a prieft of Belus, who lived in the time of Alexander. - He 
wrote of Chaldean affairs, and a few quotations only of 
his hiftory remain. The work under his name, was the for- 
gery of a monk, Annius of Viterbo. 

The philofophy of the Perfians was derived from Zoroaf- 
ter; and; ‘thofe who have wifhed to magnify the acquifitions 
of the eaftern fages have amplified the few opinions which 
Zoroafter was known to have inculcated, and added confider- 
ably to the number of his tenets. Hé re-eftablithed the Magi, 
and the adoration of fire: the laft of thefe circumftanees has 
acquired him fome credit in the middle ages, and he has been 
confidered as the patron of the alchemifts, who, at one time, 
boafted of pofiefling his treatife on the Qpus Magnum. A 
{mall collection of his fragments, which reémiiri, are very pro- 
bably, from their refemblance to ‘the Platénic*philofophy, for- 
geries of the fecond century: the ancient wotks of Zoroafter, 
in the king of I’rance’s library, are feemingly of the fame kind. 
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The religious fyftem of the Perfians is neither very fublime nor. 


recondite < like all thofe who are juft emerged from barbarifm, 
they worfhipped vifible objects; the fun, and its refemblance, 
fire. If their firft legiflayor adored a fuperior power, whofe 
moft ufeful gifts he acknowledged in light and heat, the re- 
fined diftinction was at laft loft. It feems, from the earlieft 
authors, that they confidered the fun as the reprefentative of 
the fupreme invilible power; and this power was ftyled Mi- 
thras. Should this be admitted, we muft confider the Oro- 
mafdes and Arimanius, the good and evil principle of the Per- 
fians, the Manichean fyftem of every ruder race, as a fubfe- 
quent invention, fince the Supreme Deity was confidered. on- 
ly as the mediator between the two contending principles. The 
whole was probably no more than the fun alternately introduc- 
ing Light, aud conquered by darknefs ; a fyftem fo nearly con- 


: nected with the fenfes and obvious appearances, as to fhow ne 


great degree of refinement in its ftructure. If Zoroafter bor- 
rowed from the Brachmans, their purer fyftem degenerated 
greatly in his hands. Diogenes Laertius tells us, that the 
Perfian Magi confidered the gods as compofed of earth, fire, 
and water; that they are worfhipped by prayer and facrifice, 
The priefts live moft ab{tinently, forbid dead bodies to be con- 
fumed by fire, difcourfe to the people of juttice, pradtile di- 
vination, and allow of marriage between mother and fon. 

The account of the philofophy of the Indians is fhore and 
unfatisfactory. Yet it contains nearly the whole that was 
known at the time of Brucker’s publication ; and our author 

rofefles to have done no more than to have given the fub- 
{tance of his hiftory. We cannot enlarge on it; and at a 
time, when the light has but juft begun to dawn, we cannot 
fee perfectly. We have much reafon, however, to believe, 
that it was the fource of the greater number of the ancient te- 
nets of the philofophy, probably of the theogony, of Greece.— 
Of the Arabians we know little, and that little teaches us that 
their tenets were chiefly thofe of their neighbours, the Chal- 
deans and Perfians. ‘Their fcience was probably only the 
juggle of diviners, and their religion a gloomy kind of fire- 
worthip. ° 

The Phoenicians we fhould fcarcely have expected to have 
found introduced into a fyftem of philofophy; for neither 
themfelves nor their various colonitts, fo far as they have been 
traced, feem to have exerted their attention on intellectual or 
philofophical fubjects, except where they were connected with 
their commercial or maritime {peculations. Pofidonius, how- 
ever, as we learn from Empiricus and Strabo, mentions the 


tradition that Mochus, ar Mofchus, a Phoenician philofopher, 


Ti4 invented 
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invented the atomical philofophy; and that Pythagoras had 
‘converfed with the difciples of Mofchus at Sidon, his native 
‘city, from whom he had learnt his fyftem of monads. Jam- 
icus fupports the fame ftory, ftyling the Phoenician philo- 
fopher Mochus. The fy{tem of monads alone fhows indeed 
no great ftretch of human intelleét, for, as they were corpo- 
real, it amounted to little more than that the whole was made 
up of parts; but that Mofchus was a Phoenician, or had dif- 
ccvered his doétrine without afhftance, refts on very uncer- 
taia authority. ‘lhe Phoenicians extended their navigation 
through the Red Sea to Afia, and Pythagoras, on the other 
hand, travelled to India. ‘There is confequently little doubt 
of properly referring the whole to the country where we 
knew this doctrine made a part of the fyftem of the Bramins. 
Jamblicus probably caught at this tradition, from the fimilarity 
of Mofchus to Mofes. ‘The filence of ancient authors, and 
the chronological inconfiftencies, have rendered the authenti- 
city of Sanchoniathon, another Phoenician; very fufpicious. 
We do not perceive the great ditference between. Sanchonia- 
thon’s account and that of Mofes: they feem to have been a 
part of the fame tradition, and perhaps was caught at by Por- 
phyry or Philo Byblius, to obtain a Gentile account of the 
creation of the world; for we have little doubt, with our hif- 
torian, that it is the work of a later age. It feems evidently 
written as a kind of fupplement to the Mofaic Hiftory. 
‘The chapter on the philofaphy of the Egyptians is.an ex- 
cellentone, Their Hermes, the fecond of the name, feems 
to have fabricated the fiction of his predeceflor, to give the 
fanction of antiquity to his fyftem. ‘I’he numerous volumes, 
faken from the monuments of ftone, and the infcriptions on 
them, a mode of writing which would not admit of minute 
diftin€tions, and in characters ill adapted to abftract ideas, 
feem to fupport this opinion. In fhort, the earlieft Hermes, 
tike the Chaldean Zoroafter, feems to have been created to 
imprefs refpect: his fucceffor probably derived his knowledge, 
which he pretended to have colleéted from the hieroglyphics, 
from India; for the whole of the Egyptian fy{ftem is evident- 
ly borrowed from that part of the contirient, in which fciences 
were probably cultivated much earlier than in any other region 
of the globe. ‘Though it will fill a little too much of our li- 
mited {pace, we fhall felect the account, in Dr. Enfield’s own 
words, that we may not be fufpected of having mutilated or 
changed it; ee 
£ Concerning the efoteric, or philofophical do@rine of the 
Egyptians, it feems evident, inthe firlt place, that they conceiv- 
¢d matter to be the firit principle of things; and that before thé 
yegalar forms of nacure arofe, an eternal chaos had exifted, which 
contained, 
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eontained; ‘Jha ftate of darknefs and confufion, All the materials 
of future beings. This Chaos, which was alfocalled Night, was, 
in the moftantient times, worfhipped as one of the fuperior di- 
vinities, °Ariftotle fpeaks of Chaos and Night as one and the 
fame, and as the firft principle, from which, in the ancient cof 
mogonies, all things are derived. It is probable, that the Egyp- 
tians worfhipped the material! principle, Chaos, or Night, an- 
der the name of Athor; a word, which, in the Coptic language, 
fignifies might. This divinity the Grecian mythologifts, after 
their ufual manner, confounded with Venus. Hefychius refers 
to a temple i in Egypt dedicated to the nogturnal Venus,: “Ageo- 
Oitns oxoTizs ispov. And Herodotus relates, that in the city. of 
Atarbeciiis was a temple facred to Venus: whence it may be in- 
ferred, that long before the time of Herodotus, Athor, or the 
Egyptian Venus, denoting the material principle, was an objet 
of worthip: Of this divinity the fymbol, which, after their ufual 
manner, the Egyptians placed in her temple, was a cow. ‘That 
the paffive principle in nature was thus admitted to a primary 
place in the philofophy and theology of the Egyptians, i is CON~ 
firmed by Diogenes Laertius, who fays, that the Egyptians taught, 
that matter is the firf principle, and that from this the four ele 
ments are feparated, and certain animals produced. 

‘ Befides the material principle, it feems capable of fatisfaftory 
proof, that the Egyptians admitted an active principle, or intel- 
ligent power, eternally united with the chaotic mafs, by whofe 
energy the ¢lements were feparated, and bodies were formed, and 
who continually prefides over the univerfe, and is the efficient 
caufe ofall effects. For this we have not only the authority of Plu, 
tarch, who may be fufpécted of having exhibited the Egyptian 
philofophy ina Grecian drefs, but the united teftimony of many 
writers, who give fuch accounts of the Egyptian gods, Pdthas, or 
Yulcan, and Cnéph, or Agathod#mon, as render it probable that 
thefe were only different names exprefling different attributes of 
the fupreme divinity. ‘‘ The Egyptians, fays Eufebius, call the 

maker of the aniverfe by the name of Cneph, and relate, that he 
fent forth an egg from his mouth ; which in their fymbolical lan- 
guage denotes that he produced the univerfe.””? Diodorus Siculus 
{peaks of the Egyptian Vulcan as the firft king among. the gods, 
and Manetho afcribes to him unlimited duration, and perpetual 
{plendor. The'name itfelf, Phthas, in the Coptic language, de- 
notes one by whom events are ordzined. When the Egyptians 
meant to reprefent the ruler of the world as good, they called him 
by the appellation Cneph; a word which denotes a good genius. 
They reprefented him under the fymbol of a ferpent. Upon a 
temple dedicated. to Neitha,; at Sais, the chief town in Lower 
Egypt, was this infcription, ** lam whatever is, or has been, or 


will 
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.. will be, and no mortal has hitherto drawn afide my veil; my 
off: pring is the fun.” : 





« The doctrine of an ethereal intelligence pervading and ani- 
mating the material world, appears,-among the Egyptians, to 
have been from the earlieft time accompanied with a belief in in- 
ferior divinities. Conceiving emanations from the divinity to be 
sefident in various parts of nature, when they faw life, motion, 
and enjoyment, communicated to the inhabitants of the earth from 
the fun, and, as they fuppofed, from other heavenly bodies, they 
afcribed thefe effects to the influence of certain divinities, derived 
from the firit deity, which they fuppofed to inhabit thefe bodies. 
Hence arofe their worfhip of the fun, under the names of Ofiris, 
Ammon, and Horus; of the moon, under thofe of Ifis, Bubattis, 
-and Buto; of the Cabiri, or planets; of Sothis, or the dog-ftar ; 
and of other celeftial divinities. The Cabiri were called by the 
Egyptian priefts fons of Phthas, or Vulcan, that is, of the Supreme 
Being. When the Egyptians worfhipped the divinity under the 
- notion of an offended fovereign, they called him Tithrambo, that 
is, according to the Greeks, Hecate: and the evil principle, from 
which they conceived themfelves liable to misfortune, they depre- 
«ated as an object of terror, under the name of Typhon.’ 


This laft word Typhon, the Greeks borrowed and employ- 
ed for hurricanes; and it is remarkable that, in the Indian 
Ocean, ftorms are at this moment called Tuffoons, preferv- 
ing, even in found, the 6. As apart of this fyftem, the ‘im- 
mortality of the foul was an Egyptian tenet: fome believed 
that the foul, when feparated from the body, rejoined the di- 
wine effence; others, that it migrated into the bodies of other 
animals. Each of thefe tenets was, at different times, enter- 
tained in India. : | ‘ba 

Of the Ethiopian philofophy we know little: their general 
_ character in-thé time of Homer was that of ‘ blamelefs,’ ayu- 
“yuovas Aifiorans. Diogenes Laertius tells us, that their tenets 
‘were to worfhip the gods, do no evil, exercife fortitude, and 
defpife death. : : 

When we move weftward with our hiftorian, and examine 
the Celtic philofophy, we find little that interefts or inftructs 
us.: ‘Phe Celts were never an enlightened race; and their phi« 
tofophy, which we only difcover in the unpleafing traces of 
the fevere fyftem of the Druids, checks the with for farther 
enquiry, while their impenetrable fecrecy renders expectation 
fruitlefs. What is known of the Druids amounts to no more 
than what power, refting on fuperftition, will always effect, 
and is no proof of their religion being derived from the eaft or 
the fouth; nox is the teftimony of Tacitus, that punifhments 
were in Germany inflicted by the priefts, a proof that the 
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Druidical fyftem prevailed in that part of the continent. 
Brucker has confufed the whole, by confounding the Celtic 
with the Scythian race, and the Sarmatians with the Medes. 
Divination was a Gothic, not a Celtic rite, and brought from 
the weft of the Euxine, the fource, as Mr. Pinkerton has very 
clearly fhown, of the Gothic and Scythian race. The ele- 
gant fables of the Edda are not probably of Celtic extraction, 
but the fymbolical philofophy of the fouthern regions. The 
contempt of death, a doctrine of the eaft, the Celts feem to have 
adopted from their ferocious character and military manners. | 

The Tufcans, in the hiftorian’s opinion, were a Celtic na- 
tion; but we think it more probable that they were a Grecian 
race, and, in this, are fupported by the beft antiquaries. They 
were, like the other eaftern nations, diviners; and Seneca hag 
done them too much honour by attributing to them the pecu- 
liar do€trines of the Stoics. Of the early Romans, Numa was 
moft remarkable ; but he was a judicious, benevolent legiflator, 
rather than a philofopher. 

The laft country, whofe opinions are examined, is Scythia, 
comprehending the north and the weftern part of Afia. ‘Their 
great philofopher was Zamolxis, who taught them the immor- 
tality of the fou!; and we are exprefsly told by Herodotus, that 
he was anterior to the wera of Pythagoras. Where he learnt it, 


is lefs known 3; but, from the vicinity of India, it is not im- 


probable that he was indebted for it to the Brachmans. The 
Scythians were acute, fenfible, and judicious, and thefe talents 
were neither mifdireéted, nor abufed. ‘They were employed 
in difcerning the true fource of happinefs in virtue, a in 
living with temperance and moderation. “The Scythian Aba- 
ris was, in our hiftorian’s opinion, an itinerant impoftor ; 
Anacharfis refembled his countrymen in acutenefs and judg- 


ment, but excelled them in curiofity and the extent of his ac- 


quifitions. 

Such was the Barbaric philofophy, which we can fcarcely 
commend: it confifts of doctrines and opinions received from 
other fourcer, mutilated and contaminated in the progrefs, and 
changed in the event, according to the difpofition of thofe by 


whom it was received. The original fountain feems not to’ 


have been difcovered by Brucker: we fhould naturally look for 
it in the country moft early civilifed, and this appears to have 
been'India. In India too we find the whole fyftem more con- 
nected, more extenfive, and more rational. But this forms 
no part of the prefent work: we have purfued the hint, as far 
as it-was allowable, and muft, in our next Article, examine 
the fame fyitem of philofophy, expanded, polifhed, and aug- 
mented by the moft ingenious nation of antiquity:—we mean 
the Grecks, ee 
(To be continucd.) } 
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A Digeft of the Statute Law, being an Abridgment of all the pub- 
hie Adis of Parliament now in Force and of genéral Ufe : from 
Magna Charta, in the 9th Year of King Henry 111. to the 30th 
of his prefent Majefiy George II1. inclufive.. By Thomas Val- 

‘ter Williams, of the Inner Temple, Barrifter at Laws 2 Vols. 
to. 2/. 10s. Boards. Robinfons. 1791. 


4 

‘ A Correct abridgment of the ftatutes has long been wanting 
to facilitate the refearches ot thofe who with to obtain a 
knowledge of the exifting laws, and this appears to be executed 
with confiderable accuracy and attention. ) 

The different acts are very judicioufly arranged under pro- 
per titles, by which means this branch of the law is refcued 
from that irregularity and confufion in which, in its original 
ftate, it is unavoidably involved. ak, 

~” ‘The laws relating to the cuftoms and excife are in particular 

well arranged, which muft render it highly acceptable to the 
mercantile part of the public.—Upon the whole, we can ven- 
- ture to recommend it as a book univerfally ufeful, and conceive 
» fhatit will become a neceflary appendage in the library of every 
. , Magiftrate and lawyer in the kingdom. 

1 Charles, Viner, efq. founder of the law-profeflorfhip at Ox- 
»ford,.and author. of the Abridgment of Law and Equity, an 
improved edition of which is now publifhing in volumes with 
general approbation, was of opinion, that a work fimilar to'the 
prefent would be of fuch utility, that he had actually made 
fome progrefs in it, but was unhappily prevented by death frone 
_. €axrying his itention into execution, . 
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RE.21.1.G41.00U0 S, &c. 


An Effay on the Manner in which Chriftianity was intended to im- 

prove Morality... By the Rev. Fobn Leadley, M.A. Publifhed 

_ an Compliance. with the Will of the late Mr. Norris, as having 

gained the- annual Prize which he inftituted in the Univerfity of 
Cambridge. 8v0. 15. Cadell. 1791. 





| TPE annual prizes muft have few competitors; for we cannot 

think fo meanly of the ftate of learning in the univerfities, or 
of the ardour of their members, to fuppofe that there are mazy works 
inferior to thofe which have ufually received the reward. The 


_ utmoft commendation that we can beftow on ‘this Effay, is tlvat it 


_is neat and elegant. The reafoning and the learning difplayed in 
it deferve neither cenfure nor praife ; that Chriftianity improved 
morality, by conveying more adequate and fuitable ideas of God, 
cannot be denied; but the fubordinate caufes of improvement de- 
ferved 
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ferved a more particular notice, and a more important rank thaa 
our author has allotted them. 


The Rights of Government not incompatible with the Rights of ‘Man. 


A Sermon, preached at the Affize betd at Chelmsford, in the County 
of Effex, before the Hon. Mr. Fuftice Gould, and Mr. Fuftice Wil- 
fon, Angufft, 1791. 4to0. 1s. Kearfley. 17913. 


This Sermon was ftyled, by an able counfel, who certainly, as 
our auchor obferves, ftepped out of his way to notice it, a politi- 
cal pamphlet. We fee nothing very objectionable in it ; but the 
preacher has not adopted the ‘mode of arguing which we fhould 
have chofen on this fubje&. He has left himfelf very open to a 


reply. 


4n Attempt to foew that the Opinion concerning the Devil, or Satan, 
as'a fallen. Angel, and that he tempts Men.to fin, hath xo real 
Foundation in Scripture. By William Afedouine. 820. 34. O4. 
Johnfon. 1791. ) 


In Mr. Afhdowne’s opinion, there is not any real evidence in 
Scripture to fhow that any fallen angel has the power of tempting 
men tofin. ‘To fupport this doctrine he examines all the differ- 
ent texts in the Old and New Teftament, where Satan 1s mention- 
ed; and endeavours to prove, that the interpofitton of any fallen 
angel is inconfiftent with the tenor of the whole paflage in which 
the word occurs, and improbable from many other corfiderations. 
His obfervations are, in general, rational and judicious; they 
will fully convince thofe, who confider Satan as the remains of 
the old Manichzan fyftem, derived from the common doétrine of 
the eaftern nations. 


The Origin and Stability of the French Reuolution.. A Sermon preached 
at St. Paul’s Chapel, Norwich, Fuly 14,1791. By Mark Wilks, 
a@‘Nerfolk Farmer. Second Edition. 8vo. 1s, Printed for 
the Author. 1791. ? 


If this Sermon had been preached at the conclafion of a Baccha- 
nalian meeting, defigned to celebrate the Frencb Revolution, the 
fcene would have fuited the compofition: it is totally unfit for the 


pulpit. 
Sermons preached before the Univerfity of Glafgow. By James Bell, 
D. D. 8vo. 65. Boards. Cadell. 4790. 


Thefe Sermons are feventeen in number. They are fenfible 
and prafticel; written ina nervous andclear ftyle. A few Scote 
tims may be perceived in the volume ; but the merit of the 


difcourfes is too great. to fuffer any diminution from a blemith of 


fuch 2 trifling nature. 
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Sermons on the great Doérines and Duties of Chriftianily ; proving, 
Srom the carlie/t Ages, the conftant and uniform Interference of Di- 
wine Providence to bring them to Perfection, the Concurrence of 
prophane Hiftorians and Poets in Support of their PrediGion, their 
Influence on the human Mind, and beautiful Efficacy in focial and 
private Life. By George Laughton, D. D. 80. 63. Boards. 
Law. 1790. © 


The defign of thefe Sermons is to prove, from the earlieft ages, 
the conftant and uniform interference of Divine Providence to 
bring the great doétrines and duties of Chriftianity to perfec- 
tion ; the concurrence of prophane hiftorians and poets in fupport 
of their prediction; their influence on the human mind, and 
beautiful efficacy in focia]l and private life. ‘The author feems to 
be a man of learning; but he treats the fubject, not fo much 
with argument as declamation; and his ftyle is by no meane fuck 
as might be expected from his literary atcainments, 


|) Ss: Tt SY. 


4 Poem to the Memory of George Frederick Hand:l. 410. 15. 6d. 
Faulder. 1787. : 


The moft remarkable circumftance in this performance is its 
price: eighteen pence for a poem of eleven pages; containing 
about 140 lines, is rather more than the generality of readers will 
allow to be reafonable, though a medallion print of Handel is 
prefixed : for its beauties, and indeed its faults, are not of a very 
{uperior kind. The general tenor of fentiment in the following 
jines. will more than excufe any little defects: 


‘ Ere long, the heart, that heaves this figh to thee, 
Shall beat no more! ere Jong, on this fond lay 
Which mourns at Handel’s tomb, infultung Time 
Shall ftrew his cankering ruft. “Thy ftrain, perchance, 
Thy facred ftrain fhall the boar warrior {pare ; 

For founds like thine, at Nature’s early birth, 
Arous’d him flambering on the dead profound 
Of dufky chaos; by the golden harps 

Of choral angels fummoned to his race; 

And founds like thine, when Nature is no more, 
&hiall call him weary from the Jengthen’d toils 

Of tawice ren thoufand years.—O would his hand 
Yet {pare fome portioa of this vital flame, 

The trembling Mufe, that now faint effort makes 
On young and ar tle/s wing, fhould bear thy praife 
Sublime, above the mortal bounds of earth, 

With heavenly fire relume her feeble tay, 

And, taught by Seraphs, frame her fong for thee.” 


We 
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We.are.informed, in the, concluding page, that this poem was 
written in the year 1760 by. Dr. Langhorne. 


An Ode on the late celebrated Handel, on his playing on the Organ. 
Compofed by Daniel Prat, M. A. formerly Rector of Harrietfoam, 
Kent ; and formerly Chaplain’ to bis Majefty’s Houfbold at Kenfing- 
ton. Printed partly on Occafion of the grand Mifical Feftival at 
Canterbury, 1791, being fixed for the 16th, 17th, and 18th of this 
Month ( Auguft), for three Morning Performances in the Sermon- 
Houje, (by permiffion of the Reverend the Dean and Chapter), and 
two Evening Performances in the Theatre, and for the Benefit of 
the Editor, the Rev. 7. Prat, Vicar of Monkton and Birchington. 
4to,. 1s. Simmons, Canterbury. 1791. 


In this- performance on the fame fubjeé&, the editor makes 
the moft remarkable appearance. The title-page, and that 
at the conclufion,. are equally fingular. Mr, J. Prat having 
mentioned in the latter propofals “for prteung by fubfcription 
an Effay on Epigrammatic Poetry, &c. by Sam. Prat, D. D. pro- 
ceeds to inform us, ‘ to this Effay is fubjoined, under the title of 
Innocur Sa.es, a Collection of Epigrams, of which feveral are 
on /ele& portions of Scripture. Printed for the Editor, the Rev. J. 


Pratt, &c.? We have heard of a /eriptural Killegtew, but never 
P g 


before of /erioufly forming a jeft-dc0k out of the Bible. We enters 
tain not, however, any fufpicion that the defign is otherwife than. 


perfectly innocent. ‘Many Greek compofitions, diftinguifhed by — 


the name of Epigrams, have no pretenfions to humour; and ie 
is uncandid to fufpect that thofe will not be equally free from it. 


In the laft place, we are told that “there are to be difpofed of near- 


one hundred original manufcript difcourfes by the author of the 
Ode, all very 


‘—carefully corrected by himfelf, as though prepared for the 
prefs. Among thefe are difcourfes on all points of divinity, fup- 
ported, as appears by the margin, by the moft learned and found 
divines. Many were preached at the Queen’s Chapel. Not hat- 
ing read them all bya great many, I cannot fpezk more pertinently 
to them. But I perceive feveral different difcourfes on the fame 
days, as Eafter, Whitfunday, Trinity, &c. They are advertifed 
with fome view of their being printed by a purchafer. 


‘ The addrefs, if occafion and poft-paid, is to the Rev. J. Prat, 
&c.” oh * 7 


Mr. J. Prat, we think, muft know, that fhould thefe difcourfes 
find a purchafer, it is infinitely more probable that they will again 
be delivered from the pulpit in the Queen’s Chapel, than-from.a 
printing-prefs. Of Mr. Daniel Prat’s predicating abilities,. we 
can, however, fay nothing. Of his poetical talents we, on the 
whole, think favourably.” He appears to feel, and expreffes his 


fentiment 
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fentiment with boldnefs and animation. The fuppofed effeéts.of 
Handel’s organ on an uninformed favage.is-happily conceived. 
He awhile “* devours the founds in fix’d amazement, - entranc’d, 

mute, and immoveable:’ at length, 


‘ His wakening foul begins to guefs 
Some God within that frame: muft dwell, 
Now full convinc’d that nothing lefs 
Cou’d fpeak fo fweet, fo wondrous well.’ 


True Honour, an Ode. Occafioned by the Death of Fohn Howards 
E/q. 4t0. 6d. Robinfons. 1791. 


Mr. Howard has been defervedly celebrated by many poetical 
encomiaits. ‘Ihe prefent, if not to be placed among the firit in 
the lift, ought not to be numbered among the laf. 


An Addrefs to every Briton on the Slave Trade; being an effe@ual 
Plan to abolifo this Difgrace to our ee 4to. 1s. Robins 
fons. 179%. 
- © Ashoots the nightly bird amid the woods, 
Unheard, or heard, defpifed, ev’n fo fing I.— 


‘Thefe are the firft lines in the poem, and we can find pera, | 


nit to induce us to controvert the author’s opinion. 


Rational Religion; or, the Faith of Man: a Poem. In which is ine, 


troduced a new Difcovery in Philofe phy, viz. the Caufe of Sufpens 


fron and Motion of the Earth and Planets. 8vo. 25. 6d, Johne- ; 


fon. 179%. 

* Oh, gracious God! do thou my pen direé, 
Thatit may have on all a due effect; 
And, that it may in fome way mend the ege, 
Stamp with thy pow’rful bleffing ev’ry page. 
Wherein I’m right, thy grace, O God! impart, 
"lo print it deeply on each candid heart: 
But if from truth my pen fhould chance to ftray, 
Lead me, O God! to find the righteous way. 

‘ Ye teachers now attend ; (of all perfuafions, 
Of ev’ry fect, and all denominations ; 
Or Proteftant or Roman Catholic * 
Or he diflents, and you again from he.) 


The principal difcovery made by this rational religionift, this 
« mender of the age,’ who calls on all mankind to liften to his in- 
fiructions, appears to be,‘ that the notion entertained of a future 
place of punifhment, is abfurd, and injurious to the Almighty. 


‘ Hell fire!:O God! to all eternity! 
The thought’s too thecking to belonz to thee.’ 


a i: 1 Again: 
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Againg 9-9 
* Difgrace not God, then, with this wretched ftate; 
Nor make his bofom feel eternal hate: 
Drefs not religion as a vile fcare crow 
Of hell, tormenting devils, fire and woe 
Difcard it as a miferable plan, _. 
Which a good God cannot prepare for man. 
Away! believe it not, though they fay even 
An holy angel brought it down from heav’n,’ 
How greatly are we obliged:to this author for his kind endea- 
vours to diveft us of thofe apprehenfions and terrors which attend 
criminal ations, and which fometimes prevent our indulgence in 


them?.By way-of. requital, we would advife him (though-he : 


would probably {corn to Jearn his catechifm) to acquire_fome lit 
tle knowledge of grammar before he writes again for the benefit 


of mankind, and difplays the futility of thofe opinions which thé 


wifeft and beft of men have hitherto credited. 


The Sky-Lark. Being an elegant ColleGion of the beft and neweft 
Songs in the Englifo Language. 8v0. 35..6d. Bound. Evans. 1791. 


Perhaps a new.collection was wanted; perhaps a few new fongs 


may have been fuppofed capable of giving a zeft to the ballads of, 


other days: conjectures are endlefs; but as the editor has left us 


in the dark refpecting the motives of this new compilation, ‘we ’ 


can only fay that it refembles every. other that we have feen—funt 
bona, &c. 


Mifcellaneozs — By Samuel Rofs. 12mo. . 35. 3d. Dublin. 
No Publifher’s Name. 1790. 


The Poems in this colleftion are chiefly elegiac ,and difcover 
a tendernefs of fentiment fuitable to that fpecies of compolition. 
The author has certainly ‘not endeavoured to enhance their merit 
by any adventitious circumftance; for the paper and print,are of 
fuch a kind as can afford but little encouragement wo ,a iil 
chafer. 


An Elegy on the Death of Fames Sutherland, Efg: By. Eunohoo, 410. 
Is. Jordan. 1791. 
Thefe lines difcover a degree of pathos not unfuitable to the fate 


of their unfortunate fubjeét; but they have otherwife no great 
claim to poetital diftin&tion. - 


Excerpta Poetica ex Ovidio, Propertio, Virgilio, Horatio, Fuvenali, 
Sc. in ires Partes divifa. vo. 38..6d. Bound. Dilly. 1790. 


Thefe feletions are made fram Ovid, Propertius, Virgil, Ho- 
race, Juvenal, and. other claffical poets. As the means. of only 
conveying a knowledge of the Latin language, they cannat juftly 
Exit. Rav. N. Ar. (1H.) Dec. 1791. Kk be 
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be regarded as preferable to other parts of the fame works; but 


they have the advantage of furnifhing fome moral fentences, and 
are accompanied with fome inftructions refpedting profody. 


CONTROVERSIAL 


A Letter to Jofeph Prieftley, LL. Ds F.:R. S. Se. on bis Difcourfe 
delivered on Wednefday, April 27, 1791, to the Supporters of the 
New College at Hackney. By Samuel Turner, A.M. 8v0. 6d. 
Baldwin, 179%. 

- A pebble fent from a fling at the Goliath of the Diffenters. 

The ‘ nodus’ was * vindice dignas ;* but it required a more pow- 

erful deity to intetpofe. Mr. 'Furner replies, with fome flight 

pleafantry, to the illiberal refleGions of Dr. Prieftley in the dif- 
eourfe alluded to on the two aniverfities. 


A brief, but, it is prefumed, a fufficient Anfwer to the Philefophy of 
“Ma/fons ; intended for the Benefit of fuch unlettered Perfons as may 
have perufed that Work to their fpiritual Injury. By the Rev. 
H. E. Holder. 800. 4d, Bladon. 1791. 


The Philofophy of the Mafons we have already mentioned with 
feprobation; but this is only the javelin of Priam againft the 
fhield of Achilles. 


A Confolatory Letter to the Rew. John Clayton. From Fidelia. $vo. 
6d. Johnfon. 17986 


Poor Mr. Clayton ! May the fair hand of Fidelia footh your 
pains, and charm your foul to ew —Fidelia, however, ufes 
words of oil, but conceals fwords: fhe looks like the mnocem 
flower, but—peace! or we may offend. 


‘An Addreft humbly prefeuted to the reverend, pious, and learned Dr. 
G sy on Vol. I. Tome J. of bis excellent Tranflation of the 
Holy Bible: with Notes. By Abraham Ben-Yizaakeer. to. 
is. Symonds. 1791. 


Dr. Geddes, in his tranflation, has offended fome one, whe- 
ther Jew or Gentile is of little importance, who feems to have 
‘more zeal than wit, and imore of rancour that poetic fire. As we 
cannot, on this occafion, entér into the merits of the queition, 
‘we muft convié the culprit of DuLNnéss ONLY. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Refleftions on the Slave Trade; with Remarks on the Policy of its rt 
| Lition. In a@ Letter to a Clergyman in the County of Suffolk. By 
G.C.P. 800. 15.6d. Knott. 1791. 


_ This able author, who, we think, has before folicited our at- 
_tention in other works, claims the praife of originality: his ideas 


were not adopted from others j > but the g greater part of them have 
already 
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already occurred in this conteft ; and by us, what is prior in point 
of time, mutt be confidered as original. We have often noticed 
fimilar arguments, many of -which are juft and corre@; but, on 
the whole, they do not militate fuccefsfully againft thofe of the 
antagonilts, when confidered in their moft extenfive views. 


Al Sketch of the Revenue and Finances of Ireland, and of the appro- 
priated Funds, Loans, and Debt of the Nation, from their Come 
mencement, Sc,  Alluftrated with Charts. By R.V. Clarendon. 
4to. 105.64. Boards. Lowndes. 1791. 


This treatife gives an account of the appropriated ‘funds, loans, 
and debt of the nation, from their commencement; with ab- 
ftracts of the principal heads of receipt and expenditure for fixty 
years, and the various fupplies fince the Revolution. ‘The in- 
formation appears to be accurate, and muft have been collected 
with much induftry. 


The Tufcan Mafter ; or, anew and eafy Method of acquiring aperfe8 
Knowledge of the Italian Language ina foort Time. By Dr.-M. 
Guelfi Borzacchini. 12m0o. 35.6d. Dilly. 1791. 


After a careful attention to this grammar, we think it a 
vety correct and ufeful one. We-have'little doubt but that it will 
fuperfede Veneroni, who is by much too tedious, Our author’s 
labours might indeed have been fhortened. 


Political Dialogues, On the general Principles of Government. Num- 
ber I, i1zmo. 3d. Johnion. 1791. 


The. political principles which conftitute the fubje@ of the pre- 
fent Dialogue, relate chiefly.to the form of government. That 
the author has a ftrong predilection for that of a republic, is al- 
ready fufficiently evident, though his fentiments refpecting any 
change in the Britifh conftitution are exprefied with decency and 
moderation. In the mean time he urges the expediency of a re- 
form in the reprefentation-of the commons ; a ftep which, _proba- 
bly, he confiders as fubfervient to farther regulations in :favour of 
a republican fyftem, 


Thoughts on the late Riot at Birmingham. 8vo. 15. Sewell, 
1791. 


Our very able and candid author expoltulates with Dr. Priet- 


ley on his condu& fince the riots: not one figh for the mifchief 
that he has occafioned; not one tear for fo extenfive a devatta- 
tion! The tone of complaint, invective, and difappointment, ts 
only heard; and an air of triumph fometimes appears, as if he 
recalled, with a bitter enthufiafm, the old faying of Tertullian, 
* the blood of the martyrs is the feed of the church.’ We, who 
have followed him in his devious courfe, know that fome reproaf 
was neceflary : we are forty to fee that it has been fo fatal, and 


“Rill not effegtual. 
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The Debate on a Motion for.the Abolition of the Slave Trade, in the 
Houfe of Commons, on aes oe Tuesday, April 18 and 19, 1791s 
Reported in Detail. S8vo. - Woodfall. - 1791. 


We have much reafon .to believe that this. debate is ably and 
accurately reported ; though in fome parts it is eafy to perceive 
the bias of the reporter. 


Declaration of the Rights of Men in civil Society. By the Abbe 
Sieyes ; prefented to the National Afembly, Auguft 13th, 1789. 
Tranflated into Englife with the Addition of a Preface. By the 

. Author of King or no King: €ve. 1s. 6d. Ridgway. 1791. 


In the early period of the French Revolution, every patrioti¢ 
politician contended for the palm of pourtraying with the greateft 
fuccefs the Rights of Men. The different declarations, among 
which that of abbe Sieyes now ‘lies before us, were prefented to 
the national affembly, who adopts thofe articles which have been 
of:en the fabject of our difcuffion, On the propriety of their con- 
duét, while we have not feen all the different works, we cannot de- 


termine ; but we.are at leaft certain, that the Declaration of the | 


abbe Sieyes deferved not the preference, Itis gt ‘ comprehen- 
five,’ as the tranflator contends, who feems to have miftaken the 
term for extenfive. To be. comprehenfive, it is neceffary that the 
articles fhould be general and concife, including the numerous 
particulars, while the abbe is minute, particular, and often pe 
erile. 

The tranflator, whofe seein has all the deformities of the ori- 
ginal idiom, and we fufpect, in more than one paffage, mifrepre~ 
fents the abbe’s meaning, has loft none of the furious democratical 
principles which were fo confpicuous in § King and-no King.’ He 
is ang:y with the affémbly, and in this he is by no means wrong, 
for delaying the period of’ the revifion of the conftitution ten 
years. He is difpleafed: that an hereditary monarch fhould be‘called 


a reprefentative ; that he ‘fhould have annually 30 millions of - 


livres, a’ guard of 18,0c0 men, &c. &c. When we met with ‘ the 
eleg@nt'and profound books of the Macintoth’s, the Paize’s, and 
the Prieftley’s,’ we ftarted, and began to fufpect | the quill of the 
Excifeman had written this paragraph—Is it fo? we canrot decide; 
but the fame ignorance, fimilar grammatical errors, equal violetice 
and confidence, are to be found in this preface and in the Rights 
of Man. on 


The Hiftory of the Royal Circus, intraduGory to the Cafe of Mr. Read, 
late Stage-Manager of that Theatre, Ina Letter to a Friend. 8va 
2s. Ridgway. 1791. , 
Though we fometimes depart from the principles of a literary 

review, to attend to the fall of. {tates and the revolution of king- 

doms, we cannot pay the fame.compliment to the eventful hiftory 
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of the Royal .Circus.. Indeed it is not eafy to form any opinion 
from an ex parte evidence. Mr. Read has been unfortunate, and 
we pity him: relief is notin our power. 


A Collection of interefting Biography. Containing, 1. The Life of 

~ $. Fobnfon, LL. D. abridged principally from Bofwell’s celebrated 
Memoirs of the Do&or. 2. The Life of Mr. Elwes, abridged by 
Capt. Topham. 3. The Life of Capt. Cook, abridged ty Dr. 
Kippis. The Whole revifed and abridged by Sir Andrew Anecdote. 
1zmo, 55. fewed. Brewman, 1791. 


A careful chemift can alter the form of every body which comes 
under his hands. He can expand it in air or condenfeit to an 
extract. A meaner artift can fubdivide and choofe feleét portions: 
of the laft clafs is our prefent editor. From the ponderous vo- 
lumes of Bofwell he has culled a few feathers, and decks. 
himfelf, like the original. Of Mr, Elwes? life he gives nearly 
the whole ; and, from Dr. Kippis, has felefted enough tofill on- 


ly feventy-two meagre page: never was biographer fo cruelly 
mutilated, 


A Lift of Books intended for the Ufe of the Younger Clergy, and other 
Students in Divinity, within the ering’ of Chefter. Sv0. 25. 
Fletcher, Oxford. 1791. 


The very tefpectable author of this Cirilopos has felecied thofe 
books which are moft u‘eful for the younger clergy. The two 
firft claffes, in which the bifhop proceeds from the works more 
effentially néceffary, to thofe which are lefs fo, contains only the 


‘traéts in defence of the church ; his reafons are fo judicious, that 
“we are tempted to tran{cribe them. 


‘Tam not, it wilt be remembered, giving my dire&tions ot 
advice apon the means and mode of acquiring this conviction, 
nor‘am I laying down the firit principles and inftitutes of Divini- 


-ty.. They, who have been educated in an univerfity, have nei- 


ther wanted the means of information, nor the affiftance requi- 
fite; and literate perfons,- who have not had thefe advantages, 

et if they have any degree of attention to their duty, and any 
ability for the profeffion théy are to undertake, cannot fail: to 
have itudied and compared with the doétrines of our creeds and 
articles, the Scriptures themfelves. 

‘ If in this examination they find nothing repugnant in one to 
the others, nothing in the Scriptures repugnant to their general 
apprehenfions of the Deity and his attributes, nothing in our ar- 
‘gicles and liturgy contradiciory to the general tenor of thofe Scrip-~ 
tures, their conyiction is, I conceive, fairly and honettly founc- 


‘ed. ‘If there are who think, this principle not broad enovgh, 


they will do well to look to the neceilary confequen¢es, te which 
an extenfion of it will lead, before they conclude that nothing le‘s 
than 
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than an accurate and a comparative view of every religious per- 
feafion and opinion wil] juitify a preference to any one, For, 
upon this fuppofition, with the unlearned there is an end of all 
and every religion; and, indeed, with the learned themfelves, 
till they are fure, that they can learn no more. Upon this fup- 
pofition, neither he that fhould teach, ner he that fhould be 
taught, muft venture upon practice of any kind, till it is clear, 
that he is beyond the reach of. further information. Knowledge 
itfelf will thus become vfelefs, becaufe it is progreflive; and the 
bufinefs of this as well’as of the future life mult ftand ftill, left in 
either cafe it fhould not be condu@ed with perfect accuracy ; a 
confequence as little confiftent with the avowed imperfection of 
haman knowledge, as with the known interefts of mankind.” 


The laft argument, in a more proper place, might be ufefully 
expanded and inforced. To it may alfo be added the pernicious 
influence of thefe frequent changes on the mind, as it gives a ver- 
fality, a mobility to the judgment, which increafes the power of 
new arguments, beyond what their real force may merit, while 
thefe frequent variations may fometimes occur, when the mind is 
weakened by difeafe, or the judgment clouded by adventitious 
circumftances.—The third clafs contains thofe books which will 
be ufeful in more extended enquiries. 


The French Conftitutional Code, as revifed, amended, and finally 
comp eted, by the Natioual Afembly. 8vo. 15. hd. Kay. 17914 


This differs only from the works with the fame title already, 
examined in the place of its publication. 


The Game Laws, carefully colle@ed and abridged from the numerous 
Statutes concerning Game, and arranged imfuch Order as to. com- 
prife the Sportfman and Game-Keeper’s complete Affifiant and Com- 
panion. By a Gentleman of the Law. Broadfide. 18. Kearf- 
ley, 1791. : . 
A fingle fheet, drawn up with accuracy, and adapted, we fup- 

pofe, for thehall of a{port/man. 


A Letter to the Right Hon. Henry Dushlas, on the Situation of the Eaff 
India Company. 4to. 1s. Debrett. 1791. 

Our author endeavours to prove, by a long feries of accounts, 
of the accuracy of which we cannot judge, the following pofi- 
tions: 

‘ That the ‘revenues of India have produced in the laft four 
years afurplus of 2,196,5541. that fuch part of this furplus as has 


teen fent home in Indian goods, ‘has diminifhed, inftead of in- 


creafed, by coming through the ‘medium of trade; and that, in 
the very fame period, during which the company have received 
| thefe 
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thefe three millions with one hand, they have been obliged to 
accept bills to the amount of three millions with the other. 


-¢ That in four years of profound peace, with the affifance of 
parliament, and every public fupport, the company has only been 
able to leffen by 150,000]. a debt which at this moment amouzrs 
to twenty-four millions fterling. 

« And, that upon a general review of afl their affairs for four 
years paft, ending the 1{t of March Iaft, it appears that fetting 
apart 50,000]. per annum for contingencies, and prefuming a! 
future years to be as good as the former, the Eaft India company 
cannot pay, as intereft for any loans they may have occafion for, 
more than ro0,ooo 1. per annum.’ 


The objeé& of the author is to fhow the impropriety and impo- 
licy of government taking the India debt on themfelves, under 
the idea of the nation being compenfated by the territorial re. 
venues. The bias appears fo ftrong, that we muft be permitted 
to demur a little refpe€ting either the accuracy of the premifes or 
the juftnefs of the conclufion. 


Memoirs of Fulia de M- , @ reclaimed Courtezan. From the 
French of the Chevalier Rutledge. 2 Vols. 1\2m0. 55. feaved. 
Bentley. 1791. : 





The heroine of this narrative draws a parallel between herfelf 
and Ninon de L’Enclos, of whom, in her own opinion, fhe feems 
to have a decided advantage. Whatever may be her rank, in point 
of character, fhe writes with fpirit and vivacity. 


Letter to the Right Hon. William Pitt, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Ec. By J. G. Simpfon. 8vo0. 


The: author of this Letter reprobates the defign of our late ar- 
mament in favour of the Ottoman power. In his Opinion, to 
affift the Turk upon any occafion, is equally impious and impo- 
litic; and this he endeavours to prove by fome arguments, which, 
though urged without much elegance of ftyle, carry with them 
fuch a degree of force as may, feem to juftify his own conviction. 


Terraquea: or, a New Syftem of Geography and Modern Hiftory. 
By the Rev. James Gordon. Vol. 1. 8v0. 68. Boards. Dilly. 
1791. ~~ 
This geographical fyftem, we are informed, is to be comprit- 

ed in three volumes; but, though extended to fuch a bulk, ic 
feems not to differ effentially, in any particular, from the cele- 
brated fyftem of Guthrie.. In the prefent work, the longitudes 
and latitudes of places are not expteffed in the narrative, but 
are left to be difcovered an the maps by the obferwation of the 
ftudent. 
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Lettere di diverfi celebri AuG&ori Italiani, Sc. i. e. Letters on warts 
ous interefting Subje&s, by celebrated Italian Authors, colle&ed by 
A. Vergani, for the Ufe of Students in that Languages 12m. 
35. bound. Baldwin. 1791. 


The compiler of thefe Letters has felegted them with judgment, 
and moderniled the orthography of the more ancient. They af- 
ford proper examples of an elegant epiftolary ftyle; towards the 
forming of which, they will doubtlefs be ufeful to the ftudents ih 
the Italian language. 


Report from the Sele Committee appointed to examine and ftate thé 

. feveral Accounts, and other Papers, presented to the House of Com- 
amons in this Seffion of Parliament, relating to the Public Income and 
Expenditure, Se. Se. Bvoe .§5-fewed. Debrett. 1791. 


According to this Report, the furplus of the public revenue, 


| above the expenditure, is 61,1081. a {mall fum indeed: but, 


what is fome confolation, the public revenue appears to be in a 
progreflive ftate of advancement. 


A Letter to the Earl of C hatham, onthe Subje& of Naval Promotions. 
8vo. 1s. Egerton. 17920 : 

- The author of this Letter ftates fome, abufes, under fatiber 

boards of admiralty, in the promotion of flag-officers, and fuggefts 

hints for eftablifhing a regularity in all fature naval promotions. 


_ The plan he propofes is equitable as well.as liberal, and feems to 


merit attention. 


A fhort but ferious Addrefs to the Manufadurers, Yeomanry, and 
Tradefmen of Great Britain and Ireland, $vo. 15. Stockdale. 


179!I- 
A fatirical pamphlet, in which the author pourtrays, perhaps 
with fome exaggeration, the character of political reformers. 


The Life and firange furprifing Adventures of Robinfon Crufee, of 
York, Mariner. 2 Volss 8vo. 11. 1s. Boards. Stockdale. 
1791. 

In the prefent edition, this well-known work appears in a drefs 
fuitable to its celebfity. It is well printed, and ornamented ' 
with: copper-plates. Subjoined is a life of Daniel de Foe, the 
real author, accompanied with his portrait. 


an _— - dim 





ER RAT U M. 
In the Critical Review for September, p. 86, 1, 32, for poetry; r, orthography. 
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FOREDGN ARTICLES. 
DifpenJatorium Fuldenfe:tripartitum, iam Patrie ufibus, quam 
feculi moderhi genio agcommodatum, a Francifco Antonio Schle- 


reth;’P.t8 M.D, Be. | Edjtio altera, ab Auttore revifa et 
emendatae- 8vo. Francofurti ad Meénum. Broenner: 


MONG the foreign Difpenfatories, that of M. 8chle- 

“} reth defervés a particular diftin@tion; and we mention 

it as‘one of the’ lateft, and; on the whole, oné of the beft 
works of this kind:. ‘The author, with a refinement perhaps 
too niceéy apologifes for the word. Di/penfatérium; as pharma~ 
copeia would feem to imply a work of greater importance in 
pharmacy. His. ebjeét is chiefly to furnifh a convenient lift 
of ‘practical remedies 3 and it is divided into three parts : the 
firft is the Materia Medica; the fecond contains the pharma- 
ceutical remedies 3 and the third; thofe which fhould be prep 
pared extemporaneoufly, either becaufe they foon fpoil, or are 
not often wanted. ‘The chemical part, ,which deférves great 
commendation, is the work of M-Lieblein, chemical! profeffor 
in the Adolphian univerfity.. The firft edition was publifhed 
in 1787, and the author promifed--to-give the additions” and ~ 
corrections that were found necefary, at the.end of every two 
or three years: a laudable cuftom, which we wifh was more 
often imitated: but the firlt corrections were fo numerous 
and important, that it was moye convenient to réprint the 


. whole, efpecially as no copies remained. 


‘Lhe Materia Medica, as is udual in the foreign difpenfatories, 
App. Vor. IIT. New Arr. Ll ~ ¢ons 
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confifts of too many articles; but this lift is rendered more ufe~ 
ful, by the addition of the properties of each fubftance. In gene+ 
ral thefe properties are too numerous, and we could have wifhed 
that the author had fcllowed Linnzus, by diftinguifhing the 
qualities that each medicine poffeffed in an inconfiderable de- 
gree, from thofe for which it was moft confpicuous. At pre- 
fent, with a few exceptions, the inexperienced ftudent will not 
derive great benefit from the enumeration ; but, in fome in- 
ftances, the author has added dubia, fufpecta, or a fimilar 
hint. From various parts of this lift, the Englifh reader may, 
however, derive knowledge, drawn from works to which, on 
account of their language or limited circulation, he could 
fcarcely have accefs. Some of thefe we fhall mention, with- 
out always acquiefcing in the author’s opmions, though we 
have found that they, in general, deferve great attention. 

The carduus tomentofus (onopordium: acanthium of Lin- 
nus; for the Linnzan names are always, when known, fub- 
joined) is ftyled demulcens & confolidans; a fpecific, it is 
added, in the cancer of the face. The herba ciomorii coceinei 
(fungus melitenfis Lin.) is a ‘ bitter)balfantic, and ftyptic, 
not coagulating the blood, a traumatic in malignant and.old 
venereal ulcers.’ We remarked, with fome furprize, that 
among the qualities of the digitalis, its diuretic effects are 
not added to its emetic, cathartic, and narcotic powers *. The 
herba jacex (viola tricolor) is faid to have been found by Dr. 
Strack ufeful in the crufta lactea; and the mefembrianthe- 
mum chryftallinum Lin. by'M. Lieb, as a ‘ fpecifie diuretic.’ 
The pulfatilla nigricans he recommends, on his own autho- 
tity, for amaurofis: from the language, we fuppofe it is in- 
tended to be ufed internally. ; 

* The bark of the mahogany is an aftringent. Back, it is 
faid, thinks it equal in virtue to the Peruvian bark ; and fome 
have doubted whether, in tin€tures in this country, it hasnot been 
‘oecafionally fubftituted for the cincona.. The nux vomica is 
‘given, by the Swedith phyficians, in dyfenteries, in the quantity 
‘of about ten grains, or from that to a feruple, every morning 
$n milk. The arnica, in Bucholz’ experiments, did not appear 


to be an antifeptic. Our author, with a confidence not very 


€ommon in thefe fhort added characters, informs us that the 
belladonna ‘ expels the poifon of a mad dog.’ The root of the 


' @arex arenofa 1s faid to be fuperior to the farfa, which M. 


Schlereth, with a becoming modefty, fufpeéts may be: lefs 


- ufeful from its age. The caryophillata aquatica, geum rivale 
: Lin. is faid to be a better medicine than caryophillata offici- 





. This is probably ah accidental omiffion, fince the digitalis.is one of the in= | 


gredicuts in the extemporancous pulvis diurcticus, 
naljs, 
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nalis, geum urbannim Lin.—The fennel-root is fuppofed to 
be an ufeful fuccedaneum for ginfeng ; but the latter is not 
at prefent.uncommon ; and, as it is more known, and more 
eafily procured, will probably lofe its credit. The radix lo- 
peziana, mentioned firft by Gaubius in his Adverfaria, is ftyl- 
ed a warm corroborant, and chiefly ufeful for checking hectic 
diarrhoeas. The dofe is from 6 to 20 grains. ‘The tafte of 
the lobelia fyphilitica is faid to refemble. tobacco ; and the fe- 
men fabadillz, in the dofe of about 5 grains, on the authority 
of Schmucker, to be an excellent anthelmintic. Thefe are 
the chief novelties of importance: to point out little minute 
errors, the frequent repetition of balfamica, aperiens, faponas 
cea, &c. inferted without foundation, would appear faftidious, 
and lead us too far. : 

In the fecond Part of this Difpenfatory, where the formulz 
are arranged in an alphabetical order, we find, if eftimated by 
the ftate of practice in this. country, many fuperfluous pre- 
{criptions, and fome which are fcarcely the province of the 
apothecary. Of this kind are the preparation of chocolate, 
the method of making what we call coutt-pla{ter, of lip-falve, 
&c. yet, in each formula, the diretions are clear, diftinct, 
.and judicious; it is feldom that the compounder can err. We 
fhall notice fome of thefe which differ. from our own methods, 
or thofe in-which we difcover any particular improvements. 

The acetum hyftericum confilts of rue, galbanum, affa foe- 
tida, and caftor, diffolved in concentrated vinegar, and intend- 
ed only for external ufe, perhaps to be applied chieily to the 
noftrils, though the galbanum and caftor ate fcarcely volatile 
enough for this puopofe. ‘The acetum radicale is diltilled, ‘in 
nearly the ufual way, from the terra foliata tartari. . Vinegar 
is alfo directed to be concentrated by cold or evaporation. _ 

Acid of ants is omitted in the Englifh difpenfatories ; the 
infects are to be taken from under walls, not boards; and a 
pound of ants is faid to produce four pounds of an acid, not 
unlike yinegar. When dittilled, it feems to refemble the ra-- 
dical vinegar; and Goettling is faid to have made xther from 
it. The method of chryftallizing the acid of tartar is nearly 
the fame as Scheele’s, and the formulas are defcribed, like all 

the chemical preparations, with great accuracy and ingenuity. 
The diftilled' waters are numerous and trifling; nor is the 
aqua chamomeli vinofa properly arranged under this head. 
A pound of chamomile flowers.to four pounds of wine, of 
which half is: diftilled off, cannot be a very active remedy. 
The water of the lauro cerafus is, we believe, new, as a re- 
medy. Toa pound of the leaves, a quart of water is added, 
and a pint drawn off. Jr. Schlereth, who adds generally 
: | 3 Lia the 
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the dofes and the qualities, tells us § that it may be taken i 
20 drops gradually mcreafed to 60; that it attenuates the 
blood without ftimutating, and refolves fchirri: it muft, how- 
ever, be managed with caution.’ : . 

The balfamum aftringens is compofed of 3 drachms of tur- 
pentine, joined to § of oil of vitriol, to which 3 ounces of 
rectified {pirit of wine are to be added. It will probably be an 
ufeful application, though rather too ftmmulatmg. The butter 
of cocéa does not eafily turn rancid, and may therefore be. 
kept for ufe: the oil of bitter almonds, whieh is f{carcely dif- 
tinguifhable in tafte from the on of fweet almonds, does not 
fo eafily contract a rancidity. 

The extracts are numeroas, and wéll prepared: fome of 
them we fufpect are not very ufeful. ‘The gummy extract of 
myrrh certainly deferves a place in the Englifh Pharmiaco- 
peeia. The extract of tobacco may undoubtedly be of fervice, 
as its emetic quality is greatly leflened by boiling. 

The flowers of benjamin are prepared by boiling the pow- 
dered gum in water only, filtering the fluid, and leaving the 
falt to chryftallize. HH not white,-the boiling chryftallizations 
are repeated. The preparation of the agaricus mufcarius 
we fhail tranfcribe, for the fake of the fubfequent remark. 
The mufhroom muft be gathered before it is fully expanded, 
from about the middle of Auguft to the beginning of Septem- 
ber. The bulbous part, concealed in the earth, muft be fepa- 
‘rated, cleared, dried in the fhade, and powdered. ‘ It is 
‘given internally from 10 grains to a drachm, in vinegar 3 in 
which dofe it purges, and increafes the perfpiration from the 
affected part. It is ufed internally and externally by Whift- 
lingius to heal fpreading ulcers, and to relieve thofe epilepfies 
and palfies which arife from repelled exanthemata.’ 

The fcorie which remain from making the fimple regulus 
of antimony, are employed in preparing the kermes mineral. 
Thefe, powdered while warm, are put into a linen cloth, and 
‘fixteen times the weight of water poured on, them. ‘The 
whole is boiled till a few drops, carried into the cold air, depe- 
fit fome reddifh-brown flocculi. The liquor is then {ftrained, 
while hot, into a veflel partly filled with boiling water, and 
f{uffered to ftand for one night. ‘The kermes feparates fpon- 
taneoufly, and it is afterwards wafhed, till the water has no 
longer any tafte. ‘The lac fulphuris is made by combining the 
fulphur with the lixivium caufticum, filtering, fuffering tome 
feces afterwards to fubfide, and at laft feparating the lixivium 
by aneans of dilute vitriolic acid. 
Lapides cancrorum citrati are faid tobe refrigerant and di - 


netic: the Japis divinus feu ophthalmicus is a very peculiar 
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preparation; it confifts of blue vitriol, nitre, and alum, of 
each three ounces: thefe are melted in a fand-bath, and a 
drachm and half of rubbed camphor added, while melting. 
The whole is mixed and powdered, and a proportion of the. 
powder added to collyria. Lovey 
The compound liquid laudanum confifts of opium diffolved 
in wine, with a {mall proportion of faffron : a grain of opium 
is contained in fix drops. The liquor cornu cervi fuccinatus 
1s made in a curious method: two drachms of the volatile 
falt of hartfhorn, diffolved in two ounces of the diftilled water 
of rafberries, are added to two drachms of falt of -amber dif- 
folved in two ounces of the diftilled water from the flowers of 
the lime-tree. The pills are prepared with great care; the | 
purging, the bitter, and the refolvent pills, are excellently 
adapted to their feveral purpefes. The author feems only to 
have omitted a form of aromatic pills. arm ; 
We iind it difficult to give an account of the mercurial pre- 
paranons: they are conducted in a manner equally fimple,. 
accurate, and new. The mercvyrius dulcis is made in Scheele’s. 
method, by adding common falt to a folution of mercury in . 
the muriatic acid: the powder is precipitated. “‘ITche mercu- 
rius precipitatus puber is prepared by diflolving the mercury 
in the nitreus acid, which is afterwards drawn off from a re- 
tort, aud the acid of mercury calcined in the retort. The di- 
_reCtions are minute and judicious, apparently copied from the. 
appearances in different parts of the procefs. ‘This prepara- 
tion is faid to be an excellent antivenereal, and is given in a. 
dofe from a quarter of a grain to one grain. ‘The fublimate 
is prepared by mixing a faturated folution ef mercury in ni- 
trous acid, diffolved without heat, to a faturated folution of 
common falt in water; red vapours arife, and a precipitation 
appears, which is doen re-diflolved: the fluid is filtered, and 
the fublimate chryftallizes. Mercury is purified by mixing-two 
pounds of the metal with fix ounces of fulphur: the cinnabar 
thus formed is powdered and mixed with 18 ounces of lime: the 
whole is then fublimed, and the mercury fuffered to drop in- 
to water put in the receiver. Thefe are the only mercurial 
preparations, We are forry that our limits permit us only to 
-Gefcribe the principles of each operation. 
The ether of vinegar is highly commended as an antifep- 
tic, an analeptic, antifpafmodic, fedative, refolvent, and diu- 
retic. Hoffman’s anodyne. liquor is the firft diftillation from 
equal parts of oil of vitriol and rectified fpirit of wine : it is 
the union of the {weet fpirit of vitriol and fome ther, with- 
out the proportion of the fweet. oil.. The ether, which our 


author calls naphta,.is procured by three fucceflive affufiong - 
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and diftillations of half the original quantity of fpirit of wine 
in the retort. | 

-The wtherial oils are very numerous, and fome of them 
not very important in a medical view. ‘The empyreumatic oil 
of wax is, externally, an active and powerful refolvent ; inter- 
nally, a diuretic, but dangerous from its acrimony. - The oil of 
the riut ben. is very little fubje& to rancidity. A new method 
occurs of depurating exprefled oils, particularly linfeed oils, 
even by mixing them with bruifed fruits, ‘and fubjeCting 
them to a fermentation, taking eare to prevent the fruits from 
rifing on the top, as they “— contract fome mouldinefs. 
‘The phofphorus of urine is celebrated, it is faid, as an ana- 
Jeptic and diaphoretic, in aeute and malignant fevers ; but our 
author obferves, that his experience does not on its cha- 
racter. In chronic complaints; as mania, epileply, palfy,- &c. 
it may be given, he thinks, with more fafety in the dofe of a 

ain or two every day. In the preparation of tamarinds, our 


' guthor adds filings of fteel, and afterwards lamine of bright 


ftee} to precipitate probably every particle of copper. 

In the dire€tions for powdering, our auther is very minute : 
we are nof, however, certain that he is correct in one cir¢um-~ 
ftance. After faying that the refidue of woody fubftances, 
which yield with difficulty to the peftle, are. generally ufelefs, 
he adds, that, in refinous fubftances, the: parts which refift 
powdering moft obftinately, are in general, particularly effica. 
cious, The powder directed for fprinkling parts affeCted with 
eryfipelatous inflammation, is a very judicious prefctiption, 
‘Fo 30 ounces of chalk, 10 of the powdered leaves of worm- 
wood are added, and half a drachm of camphor rubbed with 
a little-fpirit of. wine. The powder for lemonade is fcarcely 
a medical prefcription, but it is an ufeful and a pleafant one. 

After re the preparation of the martial regulus of 
antimony, M. Schlereth adds, that from its fcoriz deliquated 
jn free air, and edulcorated with pure water, the crocus‘ mar _ 
tis -antimoniatus or aperitivus of Stahl is prepared. 

The robs are toe numerous ; we may mention the reob for= 
bi aucuparie, as an ufeful diuretic and refrigerant, in the 
epinion of Dr, Selle; ‘as they have few mulberries,’ they 
employ the roob vitis Idee. The falts fcarcely afford any 
fubject of remark : our author is miftaken in thinking the fal. 
polycreft the fame as the vitriolated tartar 5 its. acid is phlo-~ 
gifticated. Under the article of fpecies, we find many pow- 
ders which with us are kept in the form of dried herbs, par- 
ticularly for the purpofe of glyfters of different kinds. There 
is even a fpecies aromatics pro ¢ucuphis. The fweet fpirit 
of nitre and of falt are prepared by feparating each acid a. 
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the falts, with the addition of manganefe, by oil of vitriol, 
previoully mixed with the fpirit.. It is a new method, on 
which we can {carcely give an opinion without experience, 
and experience we have yet none. The juices, and the infpif- 
fated juices, are prepared with great care and accuracy. The 
fyrups are ftill numerous in Germany, though almoft wholly 
rejected in England. It is not indeed eafy to give any ufeful 
medicine to advantage in this form, though fometimes, efpe- 
cially in children’s complaints, the addition of tinctures to 
common fyrup, the ufual fuccedanea, may proye injurious 
from their ftimulating quality. In general, the dofes are too 
inconfiderable to be dangerous in this view. The theriaca ofhi- 
-einalis is neither an agreeable nor an efficacious. medicine: it 
is compofed of juniper-berri¢s, myrrh, ariftolechia, angelica, 
‘and helenium, with the fyrup of diacodium. 
- "There are a great variety of tinures. We may particular- 
Aly mention the tin@ura antimonii nigra, as. it is highly com- 
-mended for ali the virtues of antimony... The medicinal re- 
_gulus of antimony is pounded, when.warm,;.and to four 
ounces of the powder, fix ounces of fixed alkali diffolved in eight 
-ouncés Of water ‘are added, aad mixed till the whole acquires 
the confiftence of a poultice. A tinture.is then made in the. 
ufual way, with ten ounces of fpirit of wine. ‘Lhere isa 
tinctura martis pomata, a folution of fteel in the juice of ap- 
ples. Among the ointments there is an unguentum digitalis, 
and an unguentum pediculorum ; but it is not compoled of 
pediculi, or particularly ufeful for them: it is an elegant po- 
matum for their deftruction, and fdhould have been entitled ‘ad 
pediculos.” : | 
The third Part isa lift, for the moft part of éxtemporane- 
ous prefcriptions, which different practitioners will adopt 
‘ differently, according to the circumftances in which they are 
placed. M. Schlereth does riot adhere ftriétly to-his firft dif- 
tinction ; for many of thefe formule are in common ufe, and 
eneraily employed i this form. ‘The aqua fortis is a ftriking 
anftance. We fhall, howevér, make fome remarks on a few of 
thefe prefcriptions in their order. | ; 
The firft prefcription is the acetum bezoardicum, fo called 


- becaufe bezoar was once a component part of it: we know it, 





ufually, by the name of thieves vinegar; but in every re- 
cipe the ingredients are in fome meafure altered. ‘The ace- 
_ tum odofatum, which confifts of the radical vinegar, with nu- 
merous eflential oils of the aromatic kind; appears to be a 
pleafing and ufeful medicine. ‘The preparation of the gelatina 
cornu cervi acida we fhall defcribe. Six ounces of fhavings 

of hartthorn are boiled in fix ox) water to one pint. It 
‘ 14 : 1s 
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is ftrained with preffure while warm, and to it are added four 
ounces of fyrup of vinegar. It is probably a gentle and an 
ufeful kind of ‘diet in fevers, and perhaps in hectics. There 
is a preparation called mel vermiuin majalium. It is the body 
of meloe majalis, of which the head is cut off, preferving the 
oily fubftance that flows from the head, which is thrown away. 
About 45 or 50 of thefe animals are covered with a pound of 
honey, and fuffered to diffolve in it. 
The olea infufa et coéta are obfolete in our difpenfatories : 

with the necefflary degree of heat, they foon grow rancid ; 


-and, as our author obferves, for glyfters, the infufion of the 


plant: is preferable; for internal uft, the effential oil in olive 
oil; and for external ufe the’ effential il, with axunge. ‘They 
are generally madé by boiling different plants in oil: To make 
the oil of eggs, the eggs are boiled hard, and the yolks fepa- 
rated are then roafted, till a little fatty oil appears: they are 
afterwards preffed 5 but the oil is only ufed as a demulcent. 
The pulvis nutricum feu gala&topceus is compofed of an ounce 


of ‘magnelia 5 orange-peel and fennel-feed, of each two 


drachms, 

' We need riot add any titenfive commendation of the au~ 
thor : our article has already exceeded its proper bounds; ‘and 
perhaps we fhall not fay too much, if we add, that, though 
not faultlefs, this is by much the beft Difpenfatory that we 
have fen, ’ 


— 





Lettres fur divers sEndroits de l Rerapé,: de » PAfe icy 2 del A- 
Srique, percouras en 1788 §9 17893 par Alexandre Bafani. 
Londres. Jeffery. 1791. 8vo. 


TT HIS lively and entertaining author § runs’ from Palermo 
‘to Agrigentum, Malta, Cimoli, and Salonica. He re- 
turns by the eae fide of the Archipelago, ftops fome time 
at Athens, and from thence proceeds to Smyrna and Con/fantino- 
ple through the Dardanelles. In his fubfequent travels, he 
turns weftward to Gibraltar, crofles-over to Tunis and to 
Carthage; from thence he vifits Toulcn, Marfeilles, Lég- 
horn, and Sardinia. His chief refidences we have diftinguifh- 
ed by Italics; and of the other places mentioned, his. ac- 
counts mult of courfe he more fuperficial: indeed a journey 
of this: extent, defcribed within the compafs of 249 pages, 
cannot in.any part be yery full, Our author is feldom tedi- 
ous ; his remarks are fometjmes new, and often interefting. 
‘The naiveté of his manner keeps the attention alive; but his 
fenfibility, fometimes feemingly affected, and too much in the 

manner 
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manner of the French travellers, ‘frequently difpleafes. The 
beft proof of his merit, however, is, that we have put down his 
Letters with regret, and returned to them with pleafure. 

As we have paffed over this ground, with many different 
authors, and often thofe whofe opportunities were more ade 
vantageous, and who feem to have been leis rapid. in their 
progrefs, it will be ufelefs to follow Mr. Bafani minutely, 
We fhall add, in our'own language, fome of his obferva- 
tions, which are either lefs generally known, or where his 
manner gives the hively zeft of novelty to what has: been for- 
merly noticed. We cannot find a better fpecimen of the lux- 
uriance of his defcriptions than from that of the public- walks 
near Palermo, called the Flora. , 
‘What fhall I fay to you of the Flora? Its name fays enough, 
but not-every thing: it is a garden fituated at a little diftance 
from the city, on. the fea-~coaft, where the enchantments of 
Armida are almoft  realifed 5 for at the firft entrance every 
gloomy thought vanifhes. On this fide are groves of orange 
trees, which exhale a moft delicious perfume 3: on that, bowers. 
which the fun never penetrates, and jafmines inviting you to 
repofe under their fhade, to indulge the moft lively reflections, 
or that fofter melancholy which is often {til more interefting. 
In other parts, there are cafcades and ponds, where the golden - 
fifh, which luxury has borught from the new world, difplay 
their brilliant colours, The noife of the waters, the amorous 
fongs of the birds, the variety of flowers, whofe odours Zephyr 
wafts far around, and the nymphs which adorn thefe charm- 
ing fcenes, fills every breath of air with voluptuoufnefs.’ All 
this is a poetical rhapfody ; and there are many paflages in it 
where the affected exaggeration deftroys every {pecies of re- 
femblancé. The defcription of the harbour of Conftantino- 
ple is coloured in a more fober ftyle. 3 

‘There is nothing fo beautiful as the canal: of Conftanti- 
nople : it feparates Europe from Afia, and is not more than 
two miles widé in its greateft extent. The two continents 


“- prefent, at different times, the moft pi€turefque profpedts. 





About three miles from Conftantinople, near Befci Tafci, 
where the grand feignor has a villa, the point of view is de- 
lightful. Conftantinople, Pera, and Scutari, offer to the eye 
a vaft amphitheatre, which feems to inclofe the Bofphorus. 
In proportion as you recede from Conftantinople, the perfpec- 
tives vary, hecome more agreeable -and interefting ; fome- 
times villages, at others vallies cloathed with gloomy forefts, 
and hills planted with limes, afhes, poplars, and plantains, 
which hide their fummits in the clouds, and feem to invite 
ghe weary traveller to repofe undey their eternal fhades. Some- 
si I Si ee times 
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times Nature feems to have forgotten herfelf, and is on the 
point of producing horrors ; but they are horrors which fhe 
alone knows how to render pleafing. In this place you fee 
mountains approaching, and almoft uniting to obftruct the 
paffage, in that they. feparate to admit you; and this illufion 
continues to the moment that you enter the Euxine, when 
the charm ceafes, and every thing is regular.’ 

- Our author defcribes the rami a {eemingly in their genuine 
colours. ‘The little hungry Greek, * Greculus efuriens’ of 
Juvenal, is ftill a flatterer, and ftill deceitful. But his defcrp- 
tion of the manners of the different nations, from the 34th 
Letter, is worth prefetving: ‘ We are {truck with the influ- 


sence which government and religion have on the characters 


of thofe who live in the fame climate. The Turk is ferious, 
grave, coutageous, and has an air of confidence : he is attach- 
ed to his favourite tenet of predeftination, {peaks little, and 
fcarcely ever laughs: he is humane when not provoked, ho- 
neit in commerce, but fufpicious. The Greek is afraid of the 
‘Furk, detefts and flatters him: he is dextrous, infinuating, 


- .eufning, full of difimulation, and has preferved in commerce 


the ‘ faith of a Grecian,’ which is become pfoverbial: he is 
fophiftical, talkative, focial, hofpitable, reftlefs, led away by 


@ancing or fhows. 


‘ The Jews are more fervile and fubmiffive to the Turks 
than the Greeks, for they are treated with more feverity: 
have genius and eloquence ; but it is the genius of ufury, 
which they inherit from their fathers, and the eloquence arif- 
ing from a defire of gain. Being often called rogues, they no 
longer blufh at the term. They are the brokers of the Franks 
and the Turks: they are active, benevolent to each otlier, and 
their efteem for their brethren is in proportion to the con- 
tempt of the reft of mankind : they complain bitterly of this 
contempt, and fay that the Chriftian and Mahometan religions 
@elight to tear the womb that gave them birth. They form 
a confiderable patt of the population of the Mahometan coun- 
4tiés, and are aftonifhed at the indifference with which the 
‘Furks fee thent multiply and profper, without thinking of the 
véxations they. may occafion, when become more powerful. 
The moder Jews have not degenerated from their anceftors ; 
for Tacitus, fpeaking of this race, obferves, they are obitinate- 


‘ty attached to their religion, ready to pity each other, but ho- 
‘ftileély inveterate againft the reft of the world. 


‘The Armenians are active, fober, frugal, and laborious : in 


ives hae! are very honeft, and richer than the Greeks, for 


they have all the interior commerce of the Levant.’ 
The account of the knights of Malta is, in fome refpedcts, 
> new, 
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new. M. Bafani thinks that the order, already become poor, 
will be more fo, and at laft fink. ‘Their only hep, in his opi- 
nion, is again to offer to clear the fea of the pirates of Tunis 
and Algiers. hey may then again become powerful, and 
the failing of their gallies no longer, as at this time, excite a 
{mile. : 

The miferable ftate of Greece is well known; briars dnd 
thorns cover the fpots where Demofthenes harangued and 
Plato taught. The only pleafing trait 1n the ftate of. foci 
which this country prefents, is the mutual toleration of, diffes 
rent religions. The Jew, the Turk, the Greeks, the Afme- 
nian, and the Catholic, meet at Smyrna, ‘ to: deceive each 
other, it is true, but with’a toleration itill more wonderful, as 
their religions are not calculated to infpire it.” Does com- 


_ merce then, which expands the heart, only di€tate toleration 


for the fake of gaining by forbearance ? We fufpe& that fhe 
muft fometimes plead guilty; but from this {chool a more 
laudable liberality is alfo learnt; and whatever may be the 
fource, the river is not always corrupted. 

We fhall conclude our article with an extra& of a different 
kind ; forne anecdotes of the famous Count de Bonneval, who 
-was undoubtedly mad. By a feries of misfortunes, he ‘was 
compelled to embrace the Roman catholic religion, though he 
had the addrefs to avoid the painful rite of circumcifion. 
‘ He never went to prayer, not even on a Friday, but had 
every day with him an iman, whom he pleafantly called his 
almoner. He fometimes dined at the ambaflador’s, where he 
ate and drank without any exception ; while at his own houfe, 
he neither ate pork nor drank wine, and obferyed moft religi- 


gully the Ramazan: he had a French cook; and every Frarik 


who wifhed to dine with him, had only to fay pilau, and a 
cover extraordinary was placed for him. sesh] 
_ ©In his eating-parlour was a great number of birds, and 
among them many parroquets. When the guefts began te 
talk, thefe birds fcreamed, and the parroquets added their. hor- 
rible notes, which confounded every one ; and this hatmoni- 
ous mufic highly pleafed the count. “After dinner was. ever, 
a large difh was brought, filled with the fragments of the featt, 
‘The cats of the neighbourhood, which amounted to more than 
300, affembled on a fign given, to whom he threw tke re- 
mains of the food ; and in the combat occafioned by it, high- 
ly amufed the count, though they almoft killed each other, 
Among them was a little white one, very dirty and difgufting, 
which was honoured with the name of the king’s fon. 

© This extraordinary man had no women in his houfe » and 
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the future is for fools.” Ambition was his fault, and Ied him 
into errors which he could never correct. One day, during a 
forig at the ambaffador’s, he was feen to weep. Ass early ha- 
bits and ideas recur in old age, when we are no longer en-. 
gaged by the preferit, he began, at laft, to be weary of his 

ate, to regret his country and religion. He wrote to his 
friends to folicit his pardon: means were concerted for his. 
efcape ; and the pope was already prepared to receive this pro- 
digal fon, who had, from neceflity only, abjured his religion. 
Fate, which always oppofes the wife defires of unhappy mortals, 
did not permit him to enjoy fo much happinets; for the gout. 
attacked his breaft, and he died. A prieft was introduced in 
difguife to affift him; but he was difcovered, and the ‘Turks 
drove him from the chamber. He died in a kind of extacy, 
faying, “when the hogs have efcaped, the door mutt be fhut ;’ 
which fhews, fays our author, that his thoughts were Chrif- 
tian, for the Turks hate this animai. He was a pacha of two 
tails, and had a penfion of 12,090 piaftres.’ 
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M Portal publifhed, in 1774, an account of the beft me- 
* thod of managing perfons affected by mephytic vapours. 
This fubje€t-has occupied the attention of many philofophers 
fince that time, and the changes produced in the body are at 
prefent much better under{tood. M. Portal’s fecond memoir, 
which is the next in order to be noticed, gives fome account 
of his own experiments and thofe of other enquirers. One of 
the moft obvious changes in the fyftem is an increafe of the 
volume of the blood, and a confiderable degree of fluidity m 
it. Phyfiologitts well know that the fmalleft quantity of air in- 
troduced into the‘circulatory fyftem produces agonies, convul- 
fions, and death ; our author therefore thinks it probable that 
the evolution of air would have the fame effect. We fhould 
confider it in another light ; and, as there is fufficient evidence 
that the blood in the veffels is fubje€t to preflure, from the re- 
action of the mufcular coat, it is more probable that the im- 
mediate effect of the noxious vapour is to induce an atomy, 
and confequently a diftention of the arteries and veins: the 
‘fluidity of the blood may be owing to the fame caufe. M. 
Troia thought that he faw the bronchiz toin in different parts, 
but he feems to have been impofed on by the ecchymofes, oc- 
cafioned by the fluidity of the blood. M. Portal has fhown, 
very fatisfactorily, that the air aéted on animals through 
the medium of the lungs; and he found that the irritability of 
the heart of a frog continued longer when the head was — 
ion rated, 
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that this menftruum has no effe& on it. 
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rated, than in another which was put, unhurt, into the me- 
phitic vapour. Tincture of opium too; applied to the heart 
of a frog, whofe head was cut off, had lefs effect on its irrita- 
bility than on that of the heart of an uninjured animal; a proof 
that fome part of its power, at lealt, is exerted through the me- 


_dium of the common fenfory. Mephitic vapours feem to ac& 


more immediately on the nerves of the part, though it is doubt- 
ful whether their action is not in fome degree exerted through 
the medium of the brain. ‘Thunder has the fame effects on. 
the body as thefe vapours, and in both inftances there is often 
a confiderable heat. remaining in the body for twenty-four 
hours. The death from this caufe is eafy and tranquil. Ani- 
mals do not ftruggle to get out of the veffel, and birds often 
fing the moment before they. fall from the perch. Men, who 
have recovered from the effects of vapours, complain of hav« 
ing felt only a flight pain in the head.—The remedies are ta 


-expofe the body toa free current of air; to throw cold water 


on it, ‘in order to condenfe the rarefied air,’ more probably 
to add fome degree of tone to the fibres; to give by the mouth, 
or by glyfter, water acidulated with vinegar; to excite the fen- 
libility of the -neryes, and reftore the irritability of the heart; 
and to bleed occafionally, to take off from the too great dif- 
tention of the vefiels. Tf thefe means do not fucceed, frefh 
air is to be thrown into the mouth, nofe, and lungs. | 
M. Sage’s ‘ analyfis of a new fpecies of mineral, an earth 
antimonial calx, of a clear yellow, {potted with a martial blue, 
from Siberia,’ offers nothing very interefting: the blue is en- 
tirely foluble in the nitrous acid, and confequenfly differs from 
Pruffian blue: it produces alfo volatile alkali by diftillation, fo 


M. dela Place’s memoir on the theory of Saturn’s ring is - 


totally incapable of abridgment. This author feems.to think 


that Mr. Short’s obfervations fhow the ring to be-probably 
compofed of many different rings in the fame plane. ‘Phe ob- 
je&t of the prefent eflay is to explain the figure of the ‘ring. 
from gravity alone, and he concludes, that the different rings 
which furround Saturn, are irregular folids of an unequal fize 
in the different points of their circumference, fo. that. their 
centers of gravity do not coincide with their centers of figure. 
‘Thefe centers of gravity may'be confidered as fo many {atel- 
lites, which move round the center of Saturn, at diftances de- 
pending on the inequality of the parts of each ring, and with 
celerities equal to thofe of their refpetive rings. 

The fecular variation of the orbits of the planets can onl 
be afcertained by a long fuccefiion of obfervations, made wit 
accuracy and even rigour, continued for many centuries, but 
of this kind we have few to be depended on till within the taft 
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hundred years. When we are in poffeflion of a more exten- 
five feries, we may eftimate the fucceflive changes of the folar 
fyftem, and even foretel the future ones. We can, at prefent, 
obferves M. de la Place in his memoir on this fubject, only 
deduce, by means of analyfis, all the refults that can follow in 
the prefent ftate of our knowledge. Two of thefe; refpecting 
the fecular variation of the planets, are very interefting ; one 
is the uniformity of the celeftial motions, the other the ftabi- 
lity of the planetary fyftem. ‘The firft of thefe refults our au- 
thor formerly obtained by approximation, and it was afterwards 
more -{tri€tly demonftrated by M. de la Grange. ‘The ine- 
qualities in the motion of Jupiter and Saturn, inftead-of weak- 
ening, contributed to. the fupport of this fyftem. With re- 
fpe&t to the fecond, M. de la Place fhowed, in the Memoirs 
for 1784, that from the planets revolving in orbits almoft cir- 
cular, with little ‘inclination to each other, the excentricities 
could never be very great, and the whole muft revolve round 
a common center, from which it is at no tithe very diftant. It 
is this fubje&t which he, inthis fecond aftronomical memoir, 
endeayours farther to illuftrate. 

M. de Fourcroy’s memoir ‘ on the nature of lithargyrated 
wine, or wine injured by lead, with fome new methods of 
difcovering the impregnation,’ contains many very valuable 
chemical facts. We can only give the outline. After ob- 
ferving that the livers of fulphur and the fmoaking liquor of 
Boyle were very infufficient, in every inftance, to difcover the 
metal, he proceeds to examine the ftate in which the metal is 
diffolved. The calx‘ of lead, when litharge is ufed, is com- 
bined with the tartarous acid, but this is precipitated and dif- 
folved only by an excefs of acetous acid. It is therefore in the 
form of a triple falt, with two acid bafes.. The beft reagents 
are oil of vitriol or acid of woodforrel: they throw down the 
lead, in a watery folution, of a white colour; in wines, of a 
brown or reddifh hue; but the diftin€tion is, that thefe falts, . 
re blow-pipe alone, may be reduced to the metallic ftate. 

e hepatic gas, without any farther procefs, is a-certain me- 
thod of difcovering the lead. It may be diffolved in diftilled 
‘water by means of Nooth’s apparatus; or a fulphureous mine- 
ral water, like that at Harrowgate, may be employed. The 
‘depofition is of a blackifh brown, and fo tender is the reagent, 
that 000.10, or even 000.100 of the metallic falt maybe dif- 
covered. In general, the red wines may be diluted fo as to 
deftroy the colour, and the lead ftill difcovered: on pure wines 
it has no effeét. 

The fame author purfues his defcription of the mucous 


‘capfules of the tendons, by defcribing thofe that furround the 
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atticulation of the knee; thofe of the tendons fituated near : 
the articulation of the foot with the leg, and between the 
bones of the feet. ‘This fubject is now concluded. : 
M. le Gendre’s memoir, on the integration of fome equa- 
tions with partial differences, follows; and the fame author has 
added a memoir on fome trigonometrical operations, with the 
refult of which the figure of the earth is connected. ‘The for- 
mer is wholly incapable of abridgment, and of the latter we 
can enly point out the object. While aftronomical inftru- 
ments are become fo exact, that, with the entire circle, each 
angle of a triangle can be afcertained within two feconds, it is 
neceflary that the calculation en thefe data fhould not be lefs 
exact: their reduction to the horizon, which often amounts 
to fome feconds, fhould be particularly accounted for, and 
from thence triangles, very minutely curved, arife, which re- 
‘quire fome peculiar rules. In confidering them. as re@tilineal, 
we fhould negle& the little excefs of the fum of the angles 
above 180 degrees; and, if they are confidered as {pherical, 
the fides will be changed into very {mall arcs, the calculation 
of which would be neither exact nor convenient, according to 
the ufual. tables. This memoir therefore contains the necef- 
fary formule forthe reduction and ealculation of thefe fort of 
triangles, fo far as the pofition of different points of a chain of 
triangles on. the furface of 2 {phzroid is concerned. At pre» 
fent thefe pofitions are determined by means of perpendiculars 
to the merjdian; but, when the diftances are a little - greater 
than ufual, the errors will-probably be multiplied... Qur aus 
thor prefers approximating each point, by the. pofition of an- 
other point, already determined on the fame:triangle: In. this 
way he has, he thinks, completely folved the:problem, what- 
ever be the diftance of the two points whofe refpective pofi- 
tions are to be determined. ‘The formule are applied to the 
chain of triangles formed on the coafts of France:and:Eng-.- 
land. , d dlzbt 
M. Pingre’s obfervations on the eclipfe ofthe: fun on the 
15th of June 1787, at St. Genevieve, Solloiete. so XM 
_ MM. Fouchy’s refearches ‘ on the date: of -the application 
of telefcopes to inftruments, on the time when: philofophers 
have begun to obferve, by means of thefe telefcopes, the pla- 
nets and principal ftars in, the day-time, and/on:the. author 
of this difcovery,’ are, in,fomie -refpects curious. The tele- 
{cope feems to have .been-employed firft, in this way, by. M. 
Morin, previous to, 1634, for it is mentioned: in the celebrated 
conference on this fubject, in that year, by the commiflaries - 
named by the duke de Richelieu, about twenty-five years after 
the firft invention of the:telefcope. The method.was greatly. - 
improved by M. Auzout, about the year 1667. M. aes 
ecm 
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feems to have been a man of genius, but ftrangely eccentric, 
whimfical, and enthufiaftical. " His fcience of longitudes, in 


which his invention is mentioned, is a work of curiofity. A 


letter from Picard to Hevelius, conneéted with this fubje&, is 
fubjoined: Picard claimed the honotr of the irivention. 
M. Gentil’s memoir on binocular telefcopes we have al- 


‘ready mentioned. ‘ His Voyage to the Weftern Coats of- 


France,’ was to obferve, with the affiftance of this initrument, 
the paflage of Mercury over the fun. 

M. Fougeroux de Bondaroy has communicated a curious 
memoir on the fufion of different vitrifiable fubftances, and 
particularly on a glafs, known’ by the name of Virgil’s. mir- 
ror. The firft objeét was to difcover whether the expence of 
fucl and time might not be faved, by employing fubftances 
that had -been already vitified by volcanos. ‘A great variety 
was tried; but it was found almoft inipoffible to free them 
from their fulphur, and the glafs was harfh, and not capable 
of being worked even into wine- bottles. | To produce a glafs 
of a tolerable quality, the operations muft be often repeated ; 
and the confumption of time and fuel was confiderable. 
Virgil’s mirror is a very fingular obje€: it is preferved in 
the. monaftery of St. Denis, and. is a tranfparent” fubftance, 
of an oval form, about fourteen inches in its longeft dia- 
meter, twelve in its fmalleft ; about an‘inch thick, polifhed 
on both fides, of a greenifh-yellow colour, refle€ting. the light 
if placed on a black, body, very brittle, and eafily fcratched 
with a diamond : the cubic inch weighs 1660 grains; and it 
appears, On a minute examination, to be a melted glafs ren- 
-dered heavy and compact by a calx of lead, It carinot be of 
the age of Virgil; and our author fuppofes, that, in the Italian 
wars, it may have been brought fromi Naples, and its name 
given from that circumftance, or from the deceit of the per- 
fon who fold it. The antiquity of this piece of glafs is confi- 
derable, and fhows that the means of rendering glafs more 
denfe by metallic calces was,well known long fince. . It was 
indeed an obvious method; but to difcharge the ftain, by 
manganefe, is a comparatively modern improvement. In faét, 
it feems to have been a magical glafs, in which the aftrologer 
ufed to thew ltis deluded dupe future events; and, among the 
merits of Virgil, it is not generally known that, in the middle 
ages, he was confidered as a very able magician, and the au- 
thor of fome very fingular works. . This glafs, by the carclef{- 
~nefs of a monk, is now broken, and its fubftance has been 
afcertained by an exact chemical analyfis. 

In our former volumes, we have noticed M. Coulomb’s 
Memoirs on Electricity. The 5th volume is before us; and 
“3s 
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its fubjet is. the manner in.which the eleétric fluid is 
diftributed between two «conductors in corita&, and the 
diftribution of this fluid-on different parts of the furfate 
of thefe bodies.*. The laft memoir was defigned to fhow 
the equal diftribution of the eledtric fluid, as well as its expan- 
fion on the furface of bodies, without penetrating their inter- 
nal parts. ‘Thefe bodies muft be of courfe condutors, and in 
the former memoir they were confidered as of equal diameter ; 
but, at prefent, the diftribution of the fluid is examined in 
unequal bodies of the fame or different figures, if put in con- 
tact; and M. Coulomb examines alfo the denfity of the fluid 
in different points of the furface of each body; a detifity which 
varies in every point, according to the figure of the body. 
‘The ele€trical atmofphere, he Ends, extends but a very little 
way, and is eafily confined. It is impoffible to abridge our 
author’s formule, or to feparate his refults from their algebrai- 
cal language. so 

M. Desfontaine’s obfervations on the irritability of «the 


fexual organs of a great number of plants, we examined, about 
_the time when they were’ firft read, in our Foreign Literary 


Intelligence... They fhow, in general, a confiderable degree.of 
irritability inthe ftamina and_.piftils of a great number .of 
plants: though the obfervations are fo minute, that it. is im- 
pofhible to give an abftra€t of them, but in an extent unfuit- 
able to our limits. | 

M. Thouin’s memoir on the ufe of the foil of the broom in 
the cultivation of foreign plants and fhrubs, deferves great at- 
tention. One of the principal advantages refulting from this 
difcovery is, he tells us, ‘ that of naturalifing a great number 
of vegetables, which it was fuppofed were with difficulty to 
be preferved and increafed, and confequently dividing with 
the Englifh a confiderable branch of commerce.’ The heath 
or broom foil (ruyere fignifies both, in French, though by na- 
turalifts chiefly confined to heath) is compofed of broom and 
fand and the decompofed parts of the vegetable, of which the 
former is about two thirds: it is black, when wet, and cineri- 
tious in its -dry ftate: it is foft to the touch, oily, /and light. 
From this lightnefs, and perhaps from fome mixture of marl 
or calcareous earth (for our author allows that every foil of 
this kind is not equally ufeful), its beneficial properties are de- 
rived. He particularly direéts the management of this fub- 
‘ftance in a way that confirms the fufpicion ; for it is to be put 
in a larger quantity, in a tough clayey foil, and in a lefs pro- 
portion in a light one. When added by accident, inftead of 
the deftined compoft to an orange-tree, in fhifting, that tree 
‘gefifted the cold better than the others: this proves nothing. 


‘Our author, as a gardener, ought to have known, that the 
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lighteft earth will always beft preferve feeds and the roots of 
trees from cold, juft on the fame principle that wool preferves 
the heat.. All clayey foils, on this foundation, except in a re- 
markably favourable fituation,.are called cold. ‘The heath 
mould was particularly ufeful to all tender plants on this prin- 
ciple, and lefs fo to the fucculent plants, for it did not retain 
fufficient moifture. ‘The bulbous plants, particularly thofe 
from the fouth of Africa, which, in general, like, and are ufed 
- toa light foil, flourithed in this mould with remarkable -vi- 
gour. A lift of the plants, to which it feemed particularly 
congenial, is added. M. Vhouin’s Memoir is undoubtedly a 
curious one; but, if the French are not more {cientific in 
their horticulture, they will never rival the Englifh. 

M. des Fontaines next defcribes fome f{pecies of birds which 
he found on the coafts of Barbary. The firit of thefe is the 


otis houbara, or ruffed buzzard of Latham, whofe Englifh ~ 


names we fhall add, when the birds are to be found in his 
fyftem ; the turdus flavus, yellow thrufh of Latham ; turdus 
barbatus; tetrao fylvaticus; tetrao fafciatus; falco coeruleus, dif- 
ferent from the falco coerulefcens of Latham; upupa claudipes. 
We hall felect, as a fpecimen, fome account of the manners of the 
houbara s—‘ Its flight is heavy, yet rapid : when it foars through 
the air, it does not rife to a great height: his favourite haunt 
is in the middle of uncultivated plains, and the neighbourhood 
of deferts, either becaufe it finds there a fuitable food, or that 
its manners, which are naturally favage, lead it to avoid the 
habitations of men. Its eyes are very quick, and the fowler 
can {carcely ever come near him. A great number are fome- 
times found in the fame diftri€t, but they are not gregarious: 
they generally go alone, or in pairs, and feed on herbs, grains, 
or infects. The Arabs hunt them with a falcon; but-this 
bird cannot take them, except by furprize, on the ground. 
The hunting is curious ; and I have often feen, with pleafure, 
the addrefs of the houbara to efcape from his purfuer. He 
runs rapidly, returning in the fame direction; it feeks -for 
cover in thickets, goes in and out repeatedly ; and, when he 
‘is on thé point of being caught, turns on its back, and fights 
4efperately with its feet. ‘The flefh is good for food; and 
fre bird might be tamed with advantage, and become an ufe- 
ful inhiabitant of the poultry-yard.’ 

M. Monge’s memoir, on fome effects of apparent attraction 
and repulfion between the particles of matter, follows. . ‘The 
_ general theory of the afcent of fluids in capillary tubes, whofe 

fides are capable of being moiftened, and'their feeming defcent 
in others of a different quality, are not, in our author’s opi- 
nion, to be attributed either to attraction or repulfion, but to 
prefiure, and other external attra€tions, which have not been 
pat 
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particularly examined: We can feleé only our author’s con> 
clufions from his experiments; which he has claffed under 
three laws: 1. When two bodies, either immerfed in a fluid, 
or {wimming on its furface, and placed near each other; are 
both capable of being wetted by the liquid, they appear to at- 
tract each other reciprocally, and run towards each other. 
adly, When bodies in the fame fituation are each incapable of 
eing wetted, they feem equally to attraét each other: | gdly, 
When one is capable of being moiftened, .and the other inca- 
pable, they feem to repel each other: ‘Thefe laws are to be 
found in Mariotte’s 'Treatife; but this author does not ex- 
plain them properly. M. Monge obferves, that there is no 
attraction between two drops of water; when at the leaft af- 
fignable diftance ; that, in a dry time, they. may even be made 
to ftrike again{t and to repel each other. Again: when two 
globules, not wetted, approach each other, it is not in confe- 
quence of any attraction, but of a preffure foreign to them, 
the preflure of the fides of the fluid, which they difplace: the 
hollow fuch bodies form in a,fluid, is very evident: The rea- 
fon of the third law, from the fame confideration, is fufficient- 
ly obvious. The whole of this fubje€ is explained, in the 
memoir before us, with great accuracy and propriety. >, 
M. Le Gentil’s memoir § on the preceflion of the equi- 
noxes, and’ the obliquity of the ecliptic, drawn from the ob-= 
fervations of Hipparchus,’ is very curious. ‘The preceflion of 
the equinoxes, as fixed by Timocharis and Hipparchus before 
the Chriftian zra, could not, he thinks, be fo different from 
that afcertained by the moderns, from the fame obfervations, 
if there was a mean or regular motion. It has been fuppofed 
by modern aftronomers, who have employed the obfervations 
of Hipparchus, that the motion was 50” or 51”. But they 
have refted on two obfervations only, which are to be found 
in no other author except Ptolemy. Longomontdnus,; em- 


‘ploying more obfervations, particularly the motions of the fix- 


ed {tars in longitude, by Hipparchus Timocharis and Ptole- 
imy, makes it 49” 45”, or a degree in 72 years and 3 quarters. 
Our author confiders it to be about 5” lefs than Longomon- 
tanus, and gives, at fome length, his mode of calculation; as 
well as his reafons for confidering the method employed by 
M. M. de la Lande, Caflini, &ci erroneous. We find it im- 

ofible to follow his reafoning minutely: it is, in gene- 


ral, juft, and his remarks difplay much acutenefs and ingenuity: 


Of his promifed work on the ecliptic, and of his calculation 
of the {phere of Fudoxus, we hope to give fome account, as 
foon as they are publifhed. “In the prefent memoir he employs 
the obfervations of Hipparchus; in his Commentary on Ara- 
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tus, and thinks them of greater fervice than even the catalogue 
of Flamftead. é nf 

M. Page’s examination of the different ftrengths of fea-wa- 
ter, in different latitudes, we have already noticed in examin- 
ing his Travels in our laft Appendix. | 
- The next fubje& is confiderations on the teeth in general, 
and the organs deftined to fupply their place, by M. Brouf- 
fonet. Thefe are to follow in a feries of memoirs, of which 
the firft only is now before us, entitled, ‘a Comparifon between 
the Teeth of Man and of Quadrupeds.’ The obfervations are 
clear, minute, and judicious. We fhall fele&t a few paflages, 
which: appear to us of importance, and fome facts lefs gene- 
rally known. The teeth, he obferves, or the analogous ore 
gans, are bony or enamelled, fuch are found in quadrupeds, 
reptiles, and fifth; cretaceous, as in the cruftacea; or horny, 
ds in birds or infe&ts. ‘The pangolin and the phatagin are the 
only animals known without teeth: they feed on infects, which 
are often found entire in their ftomachs. ‘The ant-eater, fup- 
pofed to be without teeth, has’ bony organs fimilar to the 
dentes molares at the bottom of the gullet. Herbivorous 
animals mafticate more than carnivorous; their teeth are 


broad, firm, and lefs white. The jaw-teeth of ruminant ani-: 


mals are often blackifh, covered with a black fhining coat, 
which appears to be intimately united with the enamel, and 
not to be feparated from it. It feems to come with the ali- 
ment from the ftomach, and refembles the external coat of 
the bezoar, often found in the firft ftomach. In teeth where 
the greateft ftrength is required, the enamel is ufually thicker 
‘and harder than in any other part: the enamel in man is much 
harder than any bone, except perhaps the ftony apophyfis of 
the temporal bone. The ‘anterior jaw-teeth, in man, re- 
, femble thofe of carnivorous, and the pofterior the teeth of 
herbivorous animals. : 

M. Brouffonet, with refpe€t to the incifives and canine teeth, 
‘makes an excellent diftin€tion: thofe placed in the anterior 
‘maxillary are to be confidered, he thinks, as incifive; thofe 
‘in the pofterior are either canine or molares. Though the 
teeth in the anterior bone are fmall and fharp, they are {till to 
be confidered as incifives: thus the tufks of the elephant are 
‘incifive; and this animal is without ‘the canini,fas all the teeth 
in the pofterior bone are molares. For want of this diftinc- 
tion, Linnzus has arranged animals of a very diffimilar nature 
“Gn the fame orders—the elephant, the morfe, the fea-cow, for 
" gnftance, with feveral fmaller animals of very different man- 
‘ners. There is no quadruped that has only a fingle tooth in 
each jaw; fo that the incifives are at leaft two: fifhes are 
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fometimes an exception to this rule. The’ pofition, and the 
mode by which the incifives pafs each other, furnith alfo fome 
curious obfervations. Our author.confiders man in thefe re- 
fpe&ts more nearly allied to the herbivorous than the carniva- 
rous animals. - 3 yard ad eave ges 

The next memoir is by M. Charles, entitled, ‘ an eflay on 
the method of eftablifhing a comparifon between, thermos 
meters,-if not perfectly exact, at leaft much more accurate 
than we at prefent poffefs.? The defe€&t, which he endeavours 
to point-out, and to remedy, is the dilatation of. the glafs, -a 
defeet of confiderable importance, when the degrees of heat 
to be compared are very different, and when the thermometer 
is largé. In the fmaller thermometers, intended to meafure 


the minute variations in the temperature of the atmofphere, it - 


is of Iefs importance. He recommends the tube to be capil- 
lary, and about a foot is allotted to 104 degrees. .He makes 
them 31 inches long, and of fo {mall a fize as to contain only 
2-grains and 3 cighths of mercury, on which fcale he marks 
82 pofitive and 22 negative degrees: the cylinder is about the 
fixth part of an inch external diameter, and not longer than 
an inch. His method of‘afcertaining the degree of dilatation, 
which depends. on hydroftatical experiments, and an algebrai- 
cal calculation, it is impoflible to abridge. ! 
M. Baumé has inferted a-memoir,: on the method of bleach- 
ing the cocoons of filk-worms, which he praifes highly, but 
does not explain. 2 ! Hot 
M. le Roy’s. abftra& of a work on hofpitals, ‘ in which the 
principles of philofophy and medicine, to be confidered in the 
conftruction af thefe buildings are explained; with a defign 
for an hofpita} on this plan,’ is fubjoined. The abftraét is very 
fhort and imperfect: to underftand it, the plans fhould be be» 
fore the reader, and then we fhould have more to blame than 


to praife. - It was written in 177°. . 


he continuation of the efflay on the population of France, 
which we have often adverted to, follows; and the .volume 
concludes with M. Chaptal’s obfervations on the oxygenated 
muriati¢ acid, which has occurred to us in many different 
works. : 





Memoires Secrets fur les Regnes de Louis XIV. &F de Louis XV. 
Par feu M. Duclos, de ! Academie Frangoife, Sc. 2 Toms. 
Svc. Paris. Buiffon. 


ITHE late revolution in France has greatly influenced 
- their publications. Hiftory was formerly employed to 
flatter the momarch : it at prefent endeavours to expofe the 
vices of kings; and in truth, the different fucceffors to the 
M m 3 : crown 
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crown of France have furnifhed an ample theme to the demo 
crats of the prefent age. At the conclufion of the hiftory of 
Louis XI. for inftance, it-was faid—* on the whole, he was 
a king:’ it was in the original copy, ‘ on the whole, he was a 
monfter.’ . Ba . : 
Many parts of thefe Memoirs differ little in the narrative 
from the accounts of M. de St. Simon, which we have for- 
merly noticed; forthe manufcripts of this frank, lively, old 
courtier, were within the reach of our prefent author. A great 
‘many circumftances, which are defcriptive of the manners of 
the age fubfequent ta Louis XIV. came to M: Duclos’ know- 
ledge in a more direct way... His hiftory, which is well known, 
was indeed written hy the command of the court, conveyed by 
M. Maurepas; but thefe Memoirs are introduced by a more 
fpirited and independent Preface. ‘ If I cannot, fays he, fpeak 
to my cotemporaries, I wijll at leaft tell the children what kind 
of men their fathers were.’—‘ I will point out the culprits, 
whoever they may be; they are the fkeletons af criminals ex- 
pofed to traitors like themfelves.’ 3 
The Hiftory of Louis XV. begins almoft with the birth of 
the king, who came to the crown in his fixth year, in Sep- 
tember 1715. Our author, to defcribe the changes in the po- 
‘litical ftate dnd manners of the nation, goes back to the. laft 
years of Louis XIV. at the period of the war on account of 
the Spanifh fucceflion; the only juft war which that prince 
undertook, and the moft rujnous ‘one to the kingdom. He 
relates the hiftorical events of that period, and points out the 
errors. ‘ We conitantly experienced, he obferves, the fame 
difgra¢es, becaufe we committed the fame. faults.* The ge- 
nerals were felected not in confequence of their abilities, but 
of their political conneétions: ‘ the choice of the king, adds 
M. Duclos, was not always approved, but it was always ap- 
plauded.’ Marfhal Duras faid to the unfortunate Villeroy, 
‘I referve my compliments of congratulation till you return.” _ 
The king himfelf, if left to his own difcretion, would have 
done better; he often rewarded and punifhed with difcern- 
ment. 
At the age of 70, Louis, who faw his former glory eclipfed, 
thought of re-eftablifhing it by commanding his armies in per- 
fon, and by retaking Lifle. He concerted the plan with M. 
M. Chamillart, Boufflers, and Villars. Madame de Mainte- 
non was to be kept in ignorance of it, to prevent her accom- 
panying the king; but the fecret was betrayed; fhe prevented 
the fcheme, and became the enemy of the infignificant Cha- 
millart, Whom fhe herfelf had raifed to a fituation much above 
his talents. ‘The king was reconciled afterwards to him, but 
eo toe, NE | madame 
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madame Maintenon was. inexorable. ‘The victories at-Hocke. 


ftedt, Ramillies, Oudenarde, &c. which followed, are well 
known; and this monarch, fo abfolute, who had been fo often 
crowned with conqueit, who had difgufted the ditferent fove- 
reigns of Europe by his haughtinefs, alarmed Europe by his 
conquefts, and ruined his fubjeéts by his magnificence, was 
almoft ready to abandon his capital, and retire for fecurity be- 
yond the Loire. — Preffed on all fides, fecure no where, he 
faid, with tears in his eyes, to a full council, ‘ I can neither 
make peace nor carry on war.’ : 

It was neceflary, in 1710, to provide refources for the war, 
and. it was on that occafien that the Jefuit Le Tellier made the 
famous reply to the king, which, in f¢rvility, was equalled by 
that of an Englith bifhop to James. Louis was afraid of efta- 
blifhing che tenths, and, in his anxiety, revealed his fears to 
his confeflors -After confulting his company (the Jefuits), Le 
Tellier told him, that he need not be ferupulous, ‘ becaufe he 
was the true proprietor and majter of all the property in his 
kingdom.’ ‘ You give me great fatisfaction, replied the king, 
Tam quite eafy.’ §It would have been difficult, obferyes our 
author, to fay, what would have been the fituation of France, 
if the death of the emperor Jofeph had not changed the inte- 
refts of its enemies. I have read, m a memoir of prince Eu- 
gene, a plan for dividing the kingdom, with the means very 
clearly related, and fkilfully combined. ‘T'erfier, my colleague 
in the academy, who was employed in extracting for the dau- 
phin the moft impertant negotiations, communicated to. me 
thismemoir. We doubted of the fignature, but having com- 
pared it with many of the prince’s letters, we could not be de- 
ceived. How could this memoir come to us? I know not: it 
ought to be ftill in the archives.’ : 

The intrigues which terminated the war, are well known. 
France and Spain were in the utmoft diitrefs. ‘The latter 
kingdom, indeed, fince the difcovery of South America, has 
_ abandoned real for imaginary riches. ‘Spain, fays Bocalinj, 
is the mouth of Europe: every thing pafles through it, nothing 
ftays in it.’ The archduke, itis faid in thefe Memoirs, was 
ruined by the patriotifm of the moft abandoned and difeafed 
courtezans. ‘They killed more than fell by the fword, and 
then boafted of their conduct. 

M. Duclos defends the duke of Orleans from the fufpicions 
which fell on him on. account of the numerous deaths in the 
royal family. Marechal, firft furgeon to Louis, attended the 
duke in a long illnefs, and was much ftruck with the extent of 
his genius, and the variety of his knowledge. ‘ Sire, faid he 
to the king, if the duke of Orleans was a private perfon, with- 
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out fortune, he has more than ten different ways of honour« 
ably fupporting-himfelf, and is in other refpe€ts the beft mam 
in the’ world.’. The king, who allowed the talents of the 
prince, finifhed his pi€ture by a fingle ftroke :—* Do you know 
my nephew—He boafts of his crimes (C’eft un fanfaron de 
crimes), The fufpicions continued, for the character of the 
phyficians was not confidered. Fagon was the creature of 
madame Maintenon, who was at variance with the duke.— 
Boudin, the other phyfician, loft all by the death of the princes: 
it was the intereft of each to oppofe any clandeftine attempt, 
or to reveal it. But an heir to the throne was ftill left; and, 
if the duke had-dipped fo deep in blood, the dauphin probably 
would not have efcaped. The queen of Spain (Mary of Or- 
leans) is fuppofed by our author ta have been poifoned by the 
intrigues of Mansfeld, the Imperial ambaflador, and+the elec- 
toral prince of Bavaria probably died in a fimilar way. ‘The 
.death of the duke of Burgundy was particularly regretted, as 
he had been heard to fay—* that kings are made for their fub- 
_ jects, not the fubjects for the kings; that they ought to pu- 
“nifh with juftice, as the guardians of the law; to give ree 
-wards, becaufe they are debts; to give no prefents, Letheta 
_ they have nothing of their own.’ Phete opinions are fingular 
for the périod, but the throne may have occafioned a change 
_ of fentiment. Heirs apparent, who die prematurely, are al- 

_ ways favourites. i. : 
Other works contain a full account of the intrigtes of the 
new court of Spain. We fhall return to madame Aéstaecidn, 
who, under the colour of her attachment to her pupil, the duke 
of Main, encouraged the meafure, which the king at laft re- 
folved on, to fix the fucceffion on his natural children, in de 
fault of the fucceflion of the princes of the blood. Louis per- 
haps knew the {lender power which his edi€ts would have after. 
his death, for he told them—*‘ I have done for you what I 
could; you muft fecure it by your own merits.’ Nothing was 
omitted to prepare the way for thefe princes. ‘The hiftorian 
Daniel was ordered to enlarge on the great eftablifhments 
made for the natural childrén of the former kings, and, when 
the hiftory was publifhed, the king greatly praifed it. Va- 
Jincour, of the French academy, particularly attached to the 
count de Touloufe, only faid to him—‘ My lord, here is a 
crown of rofes, which, I fear, will become a crown of thorns, 
when the flowers are faded.’ The academician was right. 
‘The will of Louis was appofed, Reynold, colonel of the Swifs 
guards, was difpleafed with the duke de Maine, and the duke 
de Guiche, colonel of the French guards, who received 
600,000 livres from thé duke of Orleans, to fupport him when 
he went to demand the regency from the parliament, — 
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have fold himfelf for lefs, adds our author, to a regent ac- 
knowledged by the peers. In fpeaking of the reform of nu- 
merous abufes, meditated by the duke of Orleans, M. Duclos 
makes a fingular remark for that time: ¢ good patriots, fays he, 
have long wifhed for the excefs of evil, from whence a re- 
medy may probably refult.’ | 

- The fecond book of the Secret Memoirs is defigned to con- 
tain the principal traits of the private life of Louis XIV. M. 
Duclos gives an advantageous picture of his perfon and mind. 
‘There are other anecdotes lefs favourable to him. Let us fele& 
one or two, from another work now before us. When any one 
{poke ‘to Louis of one of his old generals, he conftantly an- 
{wered, with the dignity of a ftage-hero;—* Yes, he died at 
fuch atime for my glory.’ * Look, fays he, ina moment of 
difguft againft Louvois, do not you wonder at that man: he 
thinks he underftands war better than Ido.’ He faid once to 
the marfhal d’Etrées—‘ Of what ufe is reading? the beift go- 
yernments are thofe of Turkey and Perfia.’—* Yet, replied the 
marfhal, with great propriety, two or three emperors of thefe 
excellently goyerned countries haye been ftrangled within my 
own remembrance,’ | 

The picture of the regency, which follows, is ftill more dif- 
gufting. M. Duclos catches the pen of Tacitus, and animates 
the various fcenes: he defcribes with fpirit, what every lover 
of juftice, of public and private virtue, muft bluth to read. The 
..anecdotes of the abbé, afterwards cardinal Tencin, and his 
fitter, refemble too much thofe of the infamous Dubois, which 
._ we formerly glanced at, and who_was indeed their coadjutor. 
_ The abbé fucceeded the Jefuit Lafiteau in the embaffy to 
_. Rome, .and the holy city had of courfe no reafon to rejoice at 
the exchange. | : 

In 1719 the king created officers of the order of St. Louis, 
refembling that of the Holy Ghoft. It was called the Cordon 
Rouge, and it was fingular to fee thefe officers, who were all 
lawyers, bearing on their fhoulders the motto—* The reward 
of warlike courage.’ Some regulations were introduced this 
year in the collection of the land-tax; but they did not fuc- 
ceed. Vauban died of grief at having difpleated the king by 
writing on this fubject in the ftyle of a patriot. Bois-Guibert 
was exiled and difgraced, for daring to be right in oppofition 
to the financiers of adminiftration. ‘The deaths of fome others 
are alfo mentioned, particularly that of Perot, who, having 
amaffed a large fum-of money, formed a vault, in which he 
kept it. This vault was fecured by three doors, of which the 
inmoft was of iron, and fhut with afpring. After Perot had 
been unaccountably mifling for fome time, they fearched the 
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cave, and found the unfortunate mifer ftarved in the midft of 
his riches. The door had fuddenly clofed on him, and he 
was unable to open it again. : / 
A fingular inflance of the addrefs of mademoifelle de Chafs 
feraie is mentioned that is worth recording, as it contains an 
anecdote which occurred during the regency, little known. 
The parliament, terrified at the rigour of the laft bed of juf- 
tice, conducted themfeves with a caution and circumfpection 
which furprifed every one, efpecially as they feemed to be in- 
fpired by a new and uncommon timidity of the prefident. 
The fact was this. When the duke and duchefs of Maine 
were arrefted, the firft prefident had written a letter, in which 
he had offered his affiftance, and that of his company. “The 
letter was intercepted ; but the prefident, who apprehended, 
‘though he was not certain of it, obtained an audience of the 
regent, and was very eloquent in his profeflions of attachment. 
Philip, who could command his countenance, faid ‘nothing; 
but, on his tetiring, gave him the intercepted letter, cooly 
faying; * Do you recolleé& this: read it.” The prefident fell 
on’his. knees, imploring pardon; but the regent, cafting on 
him a look of indignation only, went into another apartment. 
La Chaufferaie, who had procured the audience, reproached 


him for his conduét, but was at laft prevailed on to follow the 


prince'and endeavour to foothe his refentment. She found 
Philip ftill angry, and refolved to arreft the prefident, when 
fhe obferved, with an ironical fmile—‘ You are too deep, my 
lord, you will never fucceed. Here is a man will do what you 


‘pleafe in the parliament; you are fometimes in want of fuch 


rafcals. It will be fufficient to keep him between hope and 
fear; -I will goto him, and encourage him enough to enable 
him_to go home.’ She did fo, and the prefident was after- 
avards fubmiflively obedient. 

Thefe and various other enormities, which difgraced the re- 
gency of Philip, were fufficient to poifon the mind of the 
young king. ‘The defpair of the nation, on his illnefs, was 
alone enough to convince him of his importance. It-was added 
to by thofe around him. ‘See, fee, my mafter, faid his go- 
‘vernor, Carrying him to the window, during the feftivals on 
his recovery, all thefe who are prefent are yours; there 1s-no- 
thing that does not belong to you; you are the lord of all that 
is before you.” We mutt omit many of the leffer anecdotes, 
and particularly the account of the ftrange folly and inconfift- 
ency of Philip V. of Spain, which was {carcely, if at all, fhort 
of madnefs, to pay 2 more particular attention to one part of 
thefe Memoirs, the Hiftory of the Caufes of the War of 1756. 
The reader, ¥% recollets what the king ef Prufha has faid, 
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in his Pofthumous Works on this fubject, will perceive that the 
whole is not new, and, in fome parts, not very corre. The 
king, however, in general, fupports the author of the Memoirs, 
and leads us to truft more implicitly to the other parts of the 
narrative. We fhall givea fhort abftra& of this part. 

‘AsI have not, fays the author in his IntroduGtion, de- 
fizned to write a hiftory, but rather to compile fome memoirs 
which may be ufeful ‘to hiftorians, I fufpend for a time thofe 
that I have begun, to pafs on to the greateft, the moft humi- 
liating, and moft unfortunate event of this reign, I mean the 
war excited in 1756, by the piracies of the Engli/h, and termi- 
nated by the peace of which they dictated moft injudicicufly 
the terms.’ The queen of Hungary, itis obferved, was great- 
ly humbled at not being able to conclude a peace with the king 
of Pruflia, but on the condition of refigning Silefia,.and con- 
fidered her treaty with him as a truce, during which fhe might 
be enabled to refume her arms with greater advantage. From 
that time, fhe ceafed to confider and treat France as a rival. 
Blondel was the French chargé des affairs at Vienna, and the 
queen often fpoke to him of the different fituation of France 
and Auftria, who, 200 years before, had been conftantly at 

variance. Blondel communicated this converfation to the mar- 
‘quis de Puyfieux, minifter of foreign affairs, who did not think 
proper to {peak ofit to the king, and commanded the envoy to 
be filent. oa 

When the queen’ found that ‘thefe overtures were not no- 
ticed, fhe thought the opportunity not yet fuitable; but, when 
the marquis de Hautefort was appointed embaflador, fhe fup- 
pofed that a man of rank would have more influence than a 
fingle agent, and fhe no longer concealed her refentment againft 
the king of Pruffia. The count de Kaunitz, the prefent im- 
perial minifter, was embaffador from the queen to b rance, and 
had the neceflary inftructions from his fovereign. Madame 
de Pompadour, to whom this embaffador was attached, foon 
felt with pleafure the idea of acting a more {plendid part than 


fhe had hitherto reprefented. In her firft political ftep the - 


found herfelf a minifter of ftate, and gave herfelf-ecredit for 
poffeffing the talents of one. She adopted therefore the {cheme 
of Kaunitz, and flattered herfelf with the profpe& of convert- 
ing the adminiftration, who adopted the old fyftem of depref- 
fing Auftria; but fhe experienced more difficulties than fhe ex- 
pected. The period of Kaunitz, embafly was expired, and he 
was fucceeded by count deStahremberg, who negotiated under 
happier aufpices. ‘ An Englith {quadron, without a declaration 
of war, and without the court having fhown the leaft difguft, at- 
_ tackedand took, in June 1755, two of our veffels, the Alcide 
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and Rys.’ The marfhal de Marepoix, the French embaffa- 


dor at London, ‘ a man of honour and courage, but of a li- 
mited underftanding,’ demanded juftice for this act of hofti- 
lity, but he received ambiguous anfwers, with which the court 
was amufed till 10,000 feamen were made prifoners.. When 
it was tefolved to aét, Machault, the marine minifter, was for 
a naval war, M. d’Argenfon for a continental one. Count de 
Bernis, who was not yet of the council, but poffeffed of great 
influence, thought it beft to temporife with the king of Pruf- 
fia, and the duke de Nivernois was fent ernbaflador to Berlin. 
All this retarded the negotiation of Stahremberg, who inform- 
éd the French court of the approaching alliance of Pruffia and 
England; and the fpeech of the king of England to his par- 
liament, which met foon afterwards was, in our author’s lan- 
guage, a manifefto or a declaration of war. 
~ When this happened, Stahremberg was heard with more 
attention. The emprefs intended to apply to the prince de 
Conti, who poffeffed a credit independent of madame de Pom- 
padour, whofe influence began to decline, and give way to the 
fuperior beauty of madame de Coiflin. Though this lady, from 
too great levity and eafinefs, foon loft her power, yet the event 
fuggefted to her rival that fhe might not long continue mif- 
trefs; and fhe refolved to wink at the king’s temporary gal- 
lantries, and become a minifter, or at leaft a neceffary friend, 
if fhe could be no more. M. Kaunitz, who was informed of 
thefe events, ftill thought madame de Pompadour the fureft 
means of obtaining the king’s confent to the propofals of the 
emprefs; but fhe felt fome repugnance at commencing a cor- 
refpondence fo inconfiftent with her dignity, her character, 
and the haughtinefs of the houfe of Auftria. M. Kaunitz, 
however, at laft prevailed, and a flattering billet to the ful- 
tana was obtained, which M. Stahremberg was eager ‘to de- 
* liver. When the emprefs had taken this firft and moft decided 
ftep, madame de Pompadour confidered herfelf, if not an 
equal, a friend, and refolved to affift all the Auftrian views. 
After this, adds M. Duclos, we need not be furprifed at any 
thing: the treaty was concluded, notwithftanding the obfer- 
vations of the count de Bernis, who predicted what afterwards 
happened. ‘ Leaders of the cabinet, he obferves, greedy of money, 
inexperienced or prefumptuous; minifters ignorant, jealous or 
difaffe&ted ; fubalterns prodigal of their blood in battle, and 
fervilely cringing to the diftributors of favour at home; thefe 
were the inftruments employed, and the accomplices of our 
ruin.’ 3 . 
“M. Duclos proceeds to enumerate the various errors both of 
France and Auftria; and the whole is enlivened by numerous 
Selim Vlas ae na characters 
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characters and anecdotes. —We have already extended our ar= 
ticle too far, and can only add, that the ftyle is clear, nervous, 
fimple, but often harfh. The author affects the epigrammatic 
turns of Tacitus, and becomes fometimes obfcure and unplea- 
fing. On the whole, however, it is a work which we have 
read with pleafure, and can recommend as entertaining and 
jnftruCtive. , 
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Saggio di Litologia Vefuviana, tc. 

Effay on the Lithology of Mount Vefuvius, dedicated to the Queen 
of the Two Sicilies. By the Chevalier Fofeph Gioeni. 8vo. 
Naples. : | festa dase 

AFTER more than two hundred volumes publifhed with, or 

‘without defign, on Vefuvius, and the greater number oc~ 
cafioned by fome new eruption of this celebrated mountain : 
after the publication of two catalogues of its different produc- 
tions by perfons who, to ufe the witty, but a little too ludi- 
crous remark of an Italian author, wifhed that ‘ thefe ftones 
might become bread,’ we have at laft found a work which is 
in every view refpeétable, and, in fome refpects, excel- 
lent. The author, M. Gioeni of Catanea, is well known for 
various works, and for an extenfive acquaintance with nume- 
rous {cientific travellers, to whom his communications and his 
hofpitality (we allude to thofe who have vifited Sicily), have 
been highly advantageous. A hiftory of Etna has been fora 

Jong time the fubject of his attention, and we may hope to 

{ge it completed. | ait 
His prefent attempt has the humble title of an eflay. He has 

examined Vefuvius with attention, and endeavours to point out 

to thofe philofophers whofe fituation is more convenient fos 
this purpofe, the beft method of explaining the nature of all the 
different volcanic productions. The firft part is introductory ; 
the fecond is a defcriptive catalogue of the minerals which our 
author has found in his different vifitsto Vefuvius. We hall 
fele& fome paffages from the firft, and give the outline of his 

_ claffification from the fecond part, for we well know how un- 

pleafing minute mineralogical defcriptions generally are. 

In the firft fe€tion of the Introduction, our author draws a 
parallel between the mineral kingdom and the two other king- 
doms of nature. He afferts, with perhaps too little referve, 
that the greateft wonders, and the moft beneficial gifts té man, 
are dug from the bowels of the earth. MWe thall go on in his 
own words: : x ) | 

' © There is an infinite diftance between the wonders of na- 

ture, as difplayed in the elegant variety of the colours of the. 

flowers, 
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flowers, the proud majefty of treé¢s which raife their heads to 
the clouds, the complicated variety of anifmals which inhabit 
the earth, the waters, or the air, and thofe which are conceal 
ed under the earth. Man, in his focial ftate, drew from the 
firft the pleafures, the conveniencies, and the amufements of 
life. With refpect to the laft, he was fcareely emerged fromt 
his firft ignorance before he procured inftruments to affift him 
in his ruder arts, to defend him from wild beafts; and even ene 


mies of his o-vn fpecies, when he learnt cruelty from neceflity. 


Thofe, who in the early ftages of fociety, honoured, the firft 
arts, as they related to agriculture, to commerce, and to navi- 
gation, were not juft in their diftribution-of praife: they fhould 
have given the preference to. mineralogy, which contributed 
to the origin and profperity of all the arts. ‘The profeffors of 
the fublimeft fciences, who fometimes caft.an eye of pity on 
the modeft inveftigator of fubterraneous riches, and thofe ufe- 


‘ful fubftances which are a neceflary guide to them, ought to 


reflect that their fciences would not have exifted if it had not 
been for the afliftance of mineralogy. ‘The telefcopes of the 
aftronomer, the compafs of the navigator, the complicated ma- 
chines of the experimental philofopher, the formidable appa- 
ratus which enables man to imitate thunder, the elaftic fluid 
which, for a time, flattered him with the expectation of bein 
able to rife in the atmofphere and rapidly fail through the air, 
owe equally their origin to the mineral kingdom. We are, 
however, particularly indebted to burning mountains, which 
Nature has providently inflamed. in different parts of the globe, 
for the firft notions of fire, the fufion of metals, the action of 
fulphur in its different ftates on mineral bodies ; and after hav- 
ing obtained thofe ideas of the elementary operations, we dif- 
cover, by the fame means, the fource of every art, the nurfe of 
every fcience, Metallurgy.’ 

From thefe general obfervations, in which the author feems 
to have allowed his prepofleflions for his favourite fcience to 
lead him too far, M.’Gioeni proceeds to volcanos. He glances 
at the advantages that may be derived from them in the theor 


of the earth; complains of the ridicule which has been cai 


on thofe who have cultivated this branch of fcience ; fhews the 
little progrefs which has been hitherto made.in this ftudy in 
Naples; mentions fir William Hamilton and -profeffor Vairo 
as the founders of the Vefuvian mineralogy; and. points out 
the utility of volcanos in different countries, particularly in the 


' §roduction of the alum works in the neighbourhood of Naples, 
on which -fubject we are promifed ‘farther.information from 


the abbe Fortis and the abbe Breiflock. 
In the fecond fe€tion our’ author treats of Vefuvius in ge- 
-f N ws SRST neral, 
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neral, and mentions the different claffes of ftony fubftances 
which may be colle€ted in this neighbourhood. ‘Uhefe are re- 
duced to four: I. Primordial ftones; 2. Lavas; 3. Glafles and 
pumice ftones; 4. Breccias and tufas.. ‘Thefe four clafles are 
the fubjects of the four following fe€tions, in which he gives 
the theory of each, accompanied by fome traits of hiftory. In 
the feventh, he relates the method adopted in arranging the 
catalogue of Vefuvian productions, and anf{wers fome objec- 
tions that may be made to his plan. 

The catalogue is divided into clafles, genera, {pecies, and va- 
ricties. M. Gioeni begins with the primordial ftones found 
near Vefuvius; thofe, for inftance, which have not been 
changed by fire, but which dealers in the curiofities of Vefu- 
vius fell as lavas. The fimple primordial ftones are divided. 
into four genera, @ the bafes are formed of calcareous earth, 
magnefia, clay, or flint. ‘The compound primordial {tones are 
divided into two orders. In the firft are three genera, diftin- 
guifhed by the predominance of a calcareous argillaceous, or 
filiceous.bafe ; in the fecond two genera, the aggregated {tones 
and the breccias. \ 

From the primordial ftones, hitherto miftaken for lavas, our 
euthor proceeds to rocks volcanifed in different manners. In 
the firit divifion are thofe in which mica, chryfolite, fchorl, 

ranites, or feld {fpar, are predominant: the fecond contains 
the glafles either as they are compact, filamentous, or porous. 
‘The third clafs are the agglutinations formed in the crater of 
the volcano, and they form four varieties. ‘To the Appendix 
are-configned the {mall flints, the puozzolane, the fands, and 
the pulverifed earths of the volcano. The decompofed lavas, 
and thofe which are fecondarily compounded, form the two 
lait chapters; in the fecond of which are placed the tufas, the 
breccie analogous to them, and the infiltrations. —Such is the 
outline of our author’s‘work; and it difplays fuch extenfive, 
fuch accurate and comprehenfive views, that we cannot leave 
him without our warme{t: commendations, and earneft withes 
to fee his larger work, the Natural Hiftory of Etna. 





Sopra la Theoria de Pendoli, &#c. 


On the Theory of Pendulums, and on the Law of the Centripetal 
Force, proportional to the fimple Diftance fromthe Centre, and 
onits Application to the Doétrine of Pendulums, two Difcourfes 

_ by P. D. Gregory Fontana, Profejfor of Mathematics in the 
Univerfity of Padua. 8vo. | | es 
PT HouGcH it is dificult to convey an adequate idea of ma- 
thematical difquifitions, and: though .we have generally 
avoided a very minute examination jnto: the merits of fimilar 
works, 
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4s the ation of the fcapement, which, with that o 


only neceflary to confider, thas the {mallet circular are defcrib- 
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“works, as ‘too intricate for the general, enquiries. which our li- 
. mits will alone admit of, and‘too recondite for gow! readers, 


yet the merits of the academical difcourfes be 


ore us, gnd'the 


_' eéxpeétation we entertain of being able to eires pretty accurate 


idea of the fubftance of the author’s reafoning, have induced 
us to depart-from our formerplan. Every part of this effay 
difplays the iriventive genius of the author, and the very fingu- 
lar geometrical elegance ofall his works. : : 
"Phe firft difcourfe treats on the ofcillations of pendulums 
applied to clocks: the abbe firft fhows why the ifochronifm . 
¢equal ofcillations in-equal times) of the ofcillations peculiar to 
cyclordal arcs cannot take place in them, and next points out 


_ . the contradiction in the common demonftration. fometimes 


given, of the ifochronifm of ofcillations in very {mall circular 

arcs. ‘‘Hethen fubftitutes another demonftration equally clear 

and fimple, rigoroufly exact and convincing. | 
‘When we fee, in practice, that the very beautiful difcovery 


of Eugene, of the ifochronifm of cycloidal ares of all fizes, does 


not fucceed, the fault 1s:‘thrown on the friction, or the refift- 
ance-of the air on the lamin, between which the pendulum 
is made ‘to ofcillate, and which have not a perfectly accurate 
cycloidal cutve, &c. But P. Fontana fhows that the principal 
and moft powerful caufe of the irregularity of the paren clocks 
gravity, con- 
tribiites to:produce the vibrations of the clock. And as we 
can never expect to render this a€tion proportional to the arcs, 
‘which are-defcribed down to the loweft point of the cy¢loid, 
asthe power of gravity is, and which may be confidered as, the 
real-caufe of the ifochronif{m when this power alone acts, it 
will be-ufelefs to think of -correCting this caufe of error while 
the principaland moft powerful one continues to exift. From 
hence: proceeding to demonftrate the whole in. its utmoft ri- 
gour)'he-deduces the following theorem from the firft and moft 
common-notion of mechanics. | | 
If two moveable points, actuated by two different forces, de- 
fcend by the arc of a cycloid, the time of their defcent will be 
in the fubduplicate reciprocal ratio of their forces. It follows 
neceflarily from this, tha¢ the action of the fcapement. being 
varied..as.well as the moving power, &c, that is, the powers 
‘which a&tuate the pendulums, being different, the time of its _ 


, vibrations mutt ,be equally.varied in the fame ratios. But the 
_ admirable difcovery. of Eugene, would, on another account, be 


of little importance in practice, though we could remedy the 
caufes of error ; for the minuter ofcillations in circular arcs, as 


thofe of the pendulums in clocks, are not lefs ifochronous than 


‘thofe. which vibrate in cycloidal atcs. To perceive this, it is 


ed 
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ed by a pendulum, is the arc of a circle, ofcillatory to the cy- 
cloid, which a-pendulum of the fame length would defcribe if 
it circulated between cycloidal cheeks; fo that joining a very 
{mall arcof a curve with its ofcillatory circle, the {mall ofci- 
Jations in théefe circular arcs may be confidered as made in cy= 
cloidal arcs, and confequently willbe ifochronous. The com 
mon demonftration of this problem in many works is erroneous; 
for it refts-on this idea, that the fmaller arcs are the fame as 
their cords; but when thefe terminate at one of the extremi- 
ties of the vertical diameter, they ought, according to the de- 
monftration of Galileo, to be paffed through in the fame.time 3 
the ofcillations in the fmalleft arcs will be confequently ifo- 
chronous. But, remarks our atuithor, thofé who reafon in this 
manner do not refleé&t that the very {mall arc contiguous to the 
extremity of the vertical diameter, though it may be confounded 
with its cord, is {till in different points, diffetent in its incli- 
nation to the horizon from the cord; fo that with refpect to 
its lencth, the inclination is double that of the cord, equal in 
its middle, and vanifhes atthe end. We now know alfo from 
the theory of the motion of bodies along inclined planes, that in 
two planes of the fame length, but differently inclined, the 
time of the defcent is in the fubduplicate reciprocal. ratio. of 
the fine of the inclination. So that, though the length ef the 
little arc, next to the inferior extremity, be equal to that of the 
cord, yet the time in which, by the force of gravity, it defcribes 
the firft, muft be very different from the time employed in 
pafling through the lafl. 

In reality, Hom the demonftration given above, that the low= 


_ eft arc of a circle, while very fmall, is run through inthe fame 


time as the cycloidal arc which touches it, and knowing, from 
the demonftrations of Eugene, the time of the defcentof a 
weight in a cycloidal arc, it is eafily. fhown that the time of the 
defcent through a very fmall arc, is to the time of the defcent 
through the vertical diameter, orof the defcent through the 
cord of the arc, as the fquare of the circumference to. the dia+ 
meter, or nearly as 11 to 14: the time, therefore, of the defi 
cent through a {mail arc, fhould be about one-fifth lefs than 
through the cord. We fhall fubjoin Pere Fontana’s demon 
ftration of the ifochronifm of very fimall circular arcs, 

“The accelerative forces of a weight which defcends through 
an arc to the loweft point of its vertical diameter, are, from 
the well-known theory of inclined planes, proportional to the 
fines of the inclination of the tangents in the fucceffive points 
of the horizontal arc; an inclination always meafured by the 
remaining arc, fo far down as its loweft point. If, therefore, 
the arc is very fmall, ‘the fines may be ¢onfounded with the 
arcs, and the accelerative forces will be propertional to the te- 
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maining arcs. But the theory of the central forces teaches us 
that a body moving towards a fixed point, and being every mo- 
ment excited by forces proportional to the diftance from this 
point, reaches in the fame time the fame point, from whatever 
diftance it fets off. Confequently, &c.’ 

The fecond difcourfe contains the explanation of this law 
of central forces, in which; by a beautiful analyfis, he explains 
fome theorems relating to the laws of the velocity of the times 
and {paces run through in confequence of a power propor- 
tional to the diftance of the moving body from the fixed point. 


‘ He deduces, from thefe theorems, not only a very fimple de- 


monitration of the ifochronifm of cycloidal arcs, but alfo of. 
very imall circular arcs, as the expreflion of the abfolute time 
which a weight employs in deferibing each. The confidera- 
tion of this law of central forces is not only applicable to cye 
cloidal ofcillations, or very minute circular ones, fince Newtou 
has demonttrated (Principia lib. i. prop. 63. i11. 9.) that, by a 
neceflary confequence of the firft univerfal law, inverfely as the 
iquare of the diftances, this new law may be applied generally 
to homogeneous fpheres, in the defcent from the fuperficies 
towards the centre. Confequently all terreftrial bodies which 
occupy the internal fubftance of the earth, obey this law, with 
the variation arifing only from the inequality of their denfity. 
Such is nearly the theory of Fontana, which is equally accu- 


‘rate and elegant. In practice, the action and conitruction of 


the {capement has been the fubject of much enquiry, to obvi- 
ate the irregularity originally refulting from a kind of recoil 
of the {winging wheel, and afterwards from friction, and the 
mode of communicating the motion of the pendulum to the 
wheel-work.. ‘hiswis one of the great my{teries of modern 
improvements, and it is compentated, we apprehend, by con- 
trivance to leffen the friction, and, in fome meafure, the re- 
coil, But the principal attempt has been to render the recoil 
regular and coni{tant, fa that it may be allowed for in other 
parts of the conftruction. Artifts, however, have guarded the 
fecret with care, and we can. only conjecture, from effects, 
what may be very different in theory. 





Hiftoire de la Societe de Medecine, des Annees 4786, 1787, & 
1788, Tom. VIII. & IX. (Continued from Vol. II. p. 529, 
New Arrangement ) 


[NX the courfe of our examination of thefe volumes we are now 

arrived at the laft, which commences with the ufual pro- 
gramma, an account of prize-queftions, and fuccefsful or un- 
duccefsful competitors. We know no narrative fo generally 
uninterefting to the Englith readers, who rarely, if ever, oP 
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tendior the.prize.. We have referved our pages for an account 
of the fuccefsful differtations, of which this volume almott wholly 
confifts. The hiftory, belides the tifual details, contains a new 
plan of the conititution for medicine in France. Innovations 
are now common in that kingdom; but this new plan feems to 
be drawn up with great ability, and is equally judicious. and 
comprehenfive. It relates tothe medical education, the prac- 
tice, the police’ of medicine, with the various methods of af- 
fifting its progrefs. _ ‘aaa : 

The firft memoir, by M. Geoffroy; is on the conftitution of 
thé years 1787 and 1788, witha defcription of the difeafes which 
reivned during this period at Paris. The winter of 1787 was 
mild, the frotts, though conftant, were flight; and the days 
warm and plealaat. In February there were fome violent rains 
and ftorms; but the weather foon became again fe:ene. The 
ieafon was early,, and promifed to be. fruitful; but the {pring 
was moift and cold: the fires in the hot-houles were lighted in 
May and even in June. In April there were fevere frofts ;, May 
was very cold and wet. The fummer was a bad one; the wea- 
ther variable, almoft always moift, and rather cold than warm. 
There was little fruit, and of a bad quality, In autumn the 
rains alfo were frequent, and often continued: the wind gene- 
rally from the weft and fouth-weft or fouth: The temperature 
was mild, and generally warm. At Jaft there were fome few 
days of froit, but not continued. ‘The difeafes, fo far as they 
depended on the weather, were catarrhs, internal inflammations, 
intermittents and remittents: ‘ | 

The beginning of the year 1788 was alfo very moift, but 
mild: there was little cold, very little froft, and that not con- 
fiderable in degree. The dileafes, which were at firft catarr- 


hal, became afterwards inflammatory. The {pring was cons 


ftantly moift, fometimes cold, but often mild; and towards the 
end fufficiently warm. The fummer was introduced by ftorms, 
which it is remarked often happen, when the preceding winter 
has been moift and rainy. Catarrhal fevers, diarrhceas, and 
dvfenteries were frequent in the early part of the fpring, in- 
flammations, and chronic difeafes the effects of inflammation, 
fucceeded. The weather of the fumimer was variable: at firft 
cool, it foon beca:ne more mild, but accompanied with frequent 
ftorms and much rain. On the 11th and 12th of July the heat 
® was exceffive, arid a moft violent tempeft, attended with the 
moft dettrudtive hail, was the confequence. The difeafes, 
which depended moft on the weather, were either,catarrhal or 
rheumatic. Infiammiations in the throat, and fevers of the in- 
termittent and-remittent kind were alfo common. The au- 
tumn was remarkable for the rigour of the cold, and the dry« 
nefs of the feafon : if fome days of {now be excepted, there was 
Nana Pat 
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Hot a dropof rain for the whole'three months. It was a very 
healthy period; rheumatic pains, and the intermittents were the 
moft common complaints. : dog lshtews 

“The memoirs which obtained the prize for the following 
gueftion are fubjoined—‘* To ‘determine the caufes of the aph- 
thous difeafe, known by the name of mugwet, millet, and blan- 
¢het, to which infants, particularly when collected in hofpitals, 
are fubject, from the firft to the third or fourth month of their 
age. What are the fymptoms, what is its nature, and what are 
the prefervative or curative methods of management and treat- 
ment?’ ‘The firft prize was gained by M. Sanponts, phyfician 
at Barcelona; the fecond by M. Auyity, furgeon at Paris; the 
third by M. Vande Wimperfie, -phyfician at Leyden; the 
fourth by M. Gadfo Coopmans, phyfician at Franeker. The 
fir% acceilit was gained by M. Arneman, phyfician at Got- 
tingen; and the fecond by M. Lebrecht-Fred-Beng- Lentin. 
The differtation of each author is fubjoined, and we fhall no- 
tice each in its order. 

The firft memoir is, undoubtedby, in the opinion of the So- 
ciety, the beft. M. Sanponts, after fome judicious obfervations 
on the utility of hofpitals for the purpofe of examining the na- 
‘tere of dHeafes, and the allowances, which muft be made from 
‘the various circumftances in their conftruction, proceeds to de- 
fcribe the fituation of the city where he practifes (Barcelona), 
as well as the fymptoms and cure of the difeafe; and in the fe- 
‘cond part contpares the difeafe, as it occurs in the-hofpital of 
Vaugirard at Parts, with that which he has defcribed-. 

The defcription of Barcelona deferves attention,. as a fubject. 
‘of medical topography, but it offers Kittle elucidation of the dif 


*eafe before us. It is evidently the thrufh of this country in its 


‘acuteft form, paffing-from the mouth into the ftomach where 
‘from the forenefs felt externally, it feems to be particularly vio~ 
Jent. It is certainly a febrile difeafe, and therefore called, moft 
wnaccountably, by our author, foda miliaris infantum: foda is the 
pyrofis of modern nofologifts, almoft always a chronic, and ge- 


“nerally a fpatmodie difeafe. 


®ur author proceeds to the caufes, and, after fome embar- 
yaflment, objections ftarted to be overturned, and difficulties 
saifed to be conquered, he confiders the difeafe as arifing from 
hMpure air, joined to anacid in the ftomach. ‘There is, how- 
ever; alittle inconfiftency, even in his own account. One 


_ part of the caufe is fuppofed to be owing to the diet of the pa- 


rents 5 for the common fort, ‘among whom the difeafe is moft 
frequent, feed on falted fifth, with rancid oil,‘ and fimilar putref- 
cent fubftances. But this is evidently inconfiftent with a too 
great acfcency of the milk, and can only operate by rendesing 
she perfpiratory and other exhalations more putrid, or the com 
| ftitution 
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ftitution more weak. Inreality, the acid in the ftomach is 
peculiar to the infantile conftitution, and the caufe.muft be 
wholly foul.air and..putrefcent exhalations: the other was only 
invented to explain the practice, 
The period of the difeafe is uncertain: it continues. from 
the fourth to the fourteenth day. In fummer, and in {cor 
butic habits, it proceeds more.gently and flowly, fo as to be 
fometimes almo{t chronic, . It becomes generally fatal by a ter- 
mination in gangrene, and the worft confequences are obferved 
by reprefling the eruption, particularly the puftules, which ex- 
tend from the extremity of the rectum round the nates, by fae 
turnine applications. “Ihe cure is embarrafled by the fame dif 
ficulties as the caufes. At la{t the whole is almoft confined te 
magnefia, joined with free air, and the moft careful attention te 
cleanlinefs. ‘Though we have rarely had occafion ‘to fee the 
difeafe in the worft ftate, we can eafily conceive, that gentle 
refrigerants, demulcents, and medicines which promote an eafy 
perfpiration without heat, or occafionally a little of. the, bark, 
ought to be added. ‘T’he only application to. the anus recom- 
mended, is magnefia. To the mouth nothing is. applied. In 
the malignant aphthz bark is mentioned, but faid to have. little 
effect, ‘GSH Shd He 
. In the fecond part, as, we have obferved, the author .com- 
pares the.difeafe at Barcelona with. that-which occurred .in the 
hofpital at Vaugirard. . In the latter, the malignity is greater; 
but, jn this the froth round the mouth and the hiccup, which 
eccurred among the thildren at Barcelona, are not mentioned. 
Our author enters into fome difquifitions on the effects of the 
perf{piration in mephytizing the air. He mentions fome facts, 
to fhow that. women infect the atmofphere more than. men. 
With fome exceptions, we think this not true, and the princi- 
pal fact alledged, feems only to fhow that the conftitutions of 
women are fooneft affected by putrid air. In fevers we think 
we have feen all the putrid {ymptoms more frequently mild in 
females. Children it is very evident, from various confidera- 
tions, fome of which are fpecified in the Irifh Tranfactions, in 
the firft Number of our new fourth volume, are fooner affecled 
by clofe and impure air than adults. “The weakeft children are 
fooneft injured, and, in this, we fee fome connection between 
the difcafe and an acidity in the ftomach, for the weakett chil- 
dren are moft {ubject to the latter. The ftrength of the nurfe 
too has foine influence on this point, but we cannot agree with 
our author, that acefcent food is improper. This opinion he fup- 
ports in oppoftion to Vl. Doublet, the author of the defcription 
of the difeafe as it occurred at Vaugirard.. He is, indeed, cor- 
rect, when he remarks, that in all difcuffions of this kind, the 
conftitution and way of life of the nurie muft be confidered ; 
and that, in the Vaugirard, they feem to allow a too acid and 
Nn3 | accfcent 
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acefcent diet, as almoft all the women who come there are al- 
ready greatly weakened by poverty and want. He adds a fin~ 
gular tact, that the milk of the European women in Java is 
acrid and bitter: it difagrees with the children, which are there- 
fore ufually fuckled by “black nurfes. ‘This fact is taken from 
the Memoirs of the Academy*of Sciences, 1707, 

The difeafe is, in our author’s opinion, contagious ; but not 
highly fo, and children not expofed to the occafional caufes, will 
be affected only from very familiar intercourfe, At the fame 
time it feems equally clear, that it may appear without conta~- 
gion, and independent of the-effects of a crouded hofpital. It 
1s not, M. Sanponts thinks, a malignant difeafe, though, from 
complication and other circumftances, it may become fuch: it 
Jhas no connection with typhilis. Our author next proceeds to 
the prophylaxis, which he explains with great minutenefs and 
propriety: the avoiding damps, too much heat, too clofe OOTY, 
a diet faultily acefcent, or putrefcent, the deprefiing pafhons, 
among which he mentions a conftraint put on the nurie, to avoid 
all communication with her hufband, are explained at fome 
length. Among the medical prophylactics are mentioned ant- 
acids and faponaceous meaicines, with fome precautious left the 
latter fhould be carried tco far. “Thefe are cembincd in Boer- 
haave's antacid mixture. If all prophylactics fail, we may have, 
he thinks, recourle to innoculation, for the difeaf e feldom, 
he obferves, occurs twice in the fame child ; but. this, 
he adds, is an tdeal and almott an Utopian plan. We may 
confider, in the fame light, another remedy, uted as a prophy- 
lactic and acurative one, the application of cupping-glafies to 
the nates. - 

M. Auvity’s memoir is more judicious and practical : had we 
been judges, it would have received the firft prize. He begins 
with mentioning the authors who have treated of aphtha, but 
has omitted fome able writers on the fubject, per ticularly 
Ketelaer. It is a difeafe more commen, he fays, in hof. 
pkals than in private houfes, and attacks from the tird to the 
eighth day after birth: when the experiment was tried in the 
foundling ‘hofpital at Paris, to bring up children, without fuck- 
ling, a it ‘the infants were infected with thé « omplaint before the 
ioth day. Seven of ten generally died; but, when the method 
was icaaia. feven of ten, infected with aphthze, recovered. In 
the malignant aphthze, almoit all who were infected died. “The 
difeate is defcribed in its different forms of dittinét, conduent, 
and malignant, with great accuracy, 

Uhe caufes are too great heat, milk depraved by bad habits, 
znd the difeafes of the nurfe; milk, from its age, not fufh- 
ciently laxative to carry off the meconium ; too putrid or con- 
Jned air: but theie are, in our author’s opinion, only excit- 
ing cautes, ar tuch as increafe the violence and the malignity of 
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the difeafe. Putrid or clofe air, he endeayours to fhow, can™ 
not be confidered as a caufe, for hofpitals, exprefsly built with 
a view to avoid this inconvenience, have not been found to pre- 
ferve infants from it; and thofe, fuckled in private houfes, 

have not efcaped better: befides, that even in the clofef hotpi- 

tals, the difeafe does not always appear. It may, on the other 

fide, be remarked, that the new hofpitals have been erected in 

Cities, and the private nurfes have been feldom chofen in a coun- 

try place, without the inconvenience of a crouded family. Yet, 

as the difeafe will certainly occur in the moft favourable cir- 

cumftances, we muit admit that it fometimes arifes from a {pe- 

cific contagion : ; it will certainly alfo proceed from occafional 

caufes. We remember it epidemic at a latin fchool, among 

boys, who had no other communication than fitting together’ 
fome hours of the day in a remarkably large airy room, with 

windows not in the beft repair, or playing to ether in the open 

air. It was different in degree, but in no perfon malignant ; 

and thofe who efcaped did not amount to one in thirty. ‘The 

activity of the contagion, M. Auvity tells us, is not Confider- 

able, and its bounds not extenfive. 

The prophylactic method is .fuficiently evident from the 
caufes, and, in the curative, our author gives occafionally flight 
antimonial emetics, k keeps the bowels free, recommends Boer- 
haave’s antacid mixture, and orders either mildly refrigerant 
Johocs and gargles, or mucilaginous ones, fharpened (too often, 
perhaps, as it will give pain) with the vitriolic acid. In the 
malignant aphthe, he orders the warmer antifeptic gargles, — 
The whole is concluded with his plan of regulating hofpitals 
for children. It is clear, correct, and judicious. 

The third prize was allotted to M. Wimperfle. He defcribeé 
the difeafe, and, among other queftions, confiders one which 
we were fur prifed had not been before attended to—the con- 
nection of aphthe with miliary eruptions. He thinks, with 
great propriety, that they are very ncarly connected, as well as 
that aphthz are generally a critical depofition. ‘To the fift of 
caufes our author adds little: among the predifpofing caufes he 
reckons, feemingly without fufficient reafon, jaundice and im- 
perforated anus. In the prognofis and the cure alfo, common 
facts are detailed with too much pomp and parade. He is par- 
ticularly careful to guard againft the repullion of aphthe, and 
his gargles are more cooling and more mildly deterfive than 
thofe of his competitors. ‘T‘irat part of the cure alfo which re- 
Jates to the mitigation of fymptoms, is detailed very advanta- 
oeoully. 

The fourth prize, we have faid, was allotted to M. Coop. 
mans, phyfician at Franeker, and his eflay follows. In the frit 
part, he is more diffufe than his competitors in his attempt to 
N-n4 alcertain 
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afcertain the meaning in which the ancient. authors ufed the: 
term aphthz. It is well known that they were riot accurate-in 
their aac she applyirg the name occafionally to. {preading 
fores, perhags {corbutic ones, and fometimes to the'write pim- 
ples in the mouth. This part of his work contains many proofs 
of extenlive medical erudition. . ‘Phe defcription of the aphtaz, 
which follows, is alfo very full. In this part he is greatly in- 
debted to Ketelaer, who praétifed in Zealand, where the difeafe 
is epidemic, and whofe work on that fubjuct is a fingularly judi- 
cious and practical one. “The diagnolis and fymptoms follow, 
and this author points out more fully than his predeceffors the 
connection of the difcafe with debility. Sordes, and perhaps 
ulcerations in the mouth, he tells us, are produced by an ex- 
halation from the arteries, and from vapours ariling from the 
breaft and ftomach. ‘This laft idea, which is not perhaps very 
applicable to the difeafe in qucition, our author purfues a.httle 
too clefely in Hippocrates and Galen, and confounds the inqui- 
namenta Jinguz with a critical eruption; the fur collected on 
the externel part with the matter furnifhed from within, In 
évers, he confiders apthe as owing to a flow imperfect crifis, 
but the fubject to which he ought to have confined himfelf was 
the apthous fever of infants. On this account alfo the caufes 
adduced are not very applicable to the difeafe of which he was 
to treat.. The immediate caufe is, in his opinion, the various 
acrimony accumulated in the child’s conftitution during gefta- 


tion, added to the repreffion of the perfpiraticn from cold air, ~ 


On this ground he explains the reafon of aphthe being more 
frequent in the northern regions, why children and old people 
ase more fubject to the difeafe, as well as thofe colle&ted in a 
crouded habitation, or in hofpitals, In this point too, he fol- 
lows Keiclaer, rather than the queftion before him 3.the caufe 
of children in hofpitals being chiefly affected are, 1. the ge- 
neral caufes of aphthe being more prevalent in fuch places ; 
adly. the ftate of the air in hofpitals; and 3dly, to the unufual 
diet. Ketelaer has furnifhed our author with fome very juft 
prognofics, and judicious obfervations on the method of cure. | 
‘Fhe lait part, however, furnifhes little novelty, except that 
our author confiders aphthe as fometimes returning, in confe- 
quence of debility, and is q little more free ia the ufe of bark 
than his competitors. “Ine place where he practifes, and the 
nature of the difeafes, with which he is particularly conver- 
fant, may have led him alfo to the more frequent employment 
of the medicine. 7 3 

Of the awo accefits, the firft by M. Arneman of Gottin- 
gen, is by much the beft. Apiathz he confiders as an exanthe- 
Miatoys eruption, counected with, but not whully depending on 
| acrimony 
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acrimony in the prima via. Clofe confined air he feems to 
neglect asa caufz. Inthe cure, he recommends rhubarb join- 
ed with magneiia: manna he fuppotes will be i injurious by the 
acid fermentation ta which fweets are fubject. Glyfters of a 
decoctian of the roots of gramen caninuin, bardana, taraxacum, 
grots, pearl-barley, &c. are recommended. ‘The drinks are ta 
be mild and demulcent; the juice of ape -feed, of carrots with 
honey of rofes, and decoctions of the milder aid more mucila- 
ginous plants. Different medicines of the laxative kind are 
advifed alfo tobe giventothe mother, ‘The gargles are chiefly 
of the cooling mucilaginous kind, occafionally tharpened with 
fpirit of vitriol, ‘ur author next treats of the malignant aph- 
dias of hofpitals, a difeafe different only in degree from the com- 


mon aphtha. ‘Thefe he afcribes to the neglect and want of at~ 


tention in evacuating the early acrimonies, and to the manner 
in which infants are fuckled and treated in hofpitals. The beft 
milk for an infant, ifa nurfe cannot be procured, is that ofan 
afs; and, in the prophylactic treatment, he depends much''on 
free air. In the malignant aphthz, the treatment is not eflen= 
tially different from that of:the milder difeafe. Laxatives’ ate 


more particularly infifted on, and warm tonics ufed in the gar" 


gles. A peculiar formula is given, in which the Japan earth is 


Sei led in 8 times the quantity of lime-water ; and to 8 ounces ’~ 


20 grains of faccharuin faturni are added with two ounces of: 


mel rofarum. The patient is to drink a {poonful every hour,” 


Above a grain of faturni is thus given in each dole, toachild! The 

differtation is concluded by fome account of aphthz in adults. 
The author of the laft acceflit adds little to our knowledge. 

The difeafe he confiders as wholly owing to a neglect of clean~ 


Jinefs, both internal and external, and he is opinion that in no" 
cafe is there any previous fever. His mode of treatment con- © 


fifts in regularly Sathing the child, clearing its ftomach and 
bowels, and watfhing its mouth with rain-water, to which a 
quarter part of Rhenifh wine is added. “The cure is conducted 
in the ufual way; buc he advifes the bark to be given with the 
extract of logwood, and fome borax in a mucilaginous decoc- 
tion. His formula i is very neat and elegant. 

The other prize-memoirs tn this volume we fhall examine 
on a future occafion. [t may perhaps require an apology to 
have been fo copious on one difegfe; but we thought it of im. 
portance to collect the opimons Of many able practitioners on 
this fubject, as the medical works of the continent feldom 
reach the Englifh reader. A judicious compilation from thefe 
fix eflays would be a very acceptable prefent to the Englith prac- 
titioners. 
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Lettere Fifico Meteorologiche. — Phyfico-meteor ological Letters 


from the celebrated Philofophers, Senebier, de SaufJure, and 
Toaldo, with the Replies of Antonio Maria Vaffalli, Profef- 
for of Philofophy at Lor ‘tona, Fellow of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, Fc. Turin, at the Royal Prefs. 


np HOUGH we have had occafion to notice fome paflages of 

this corre{pondence in our progreflive accounts of the im- 
provements in philofophy, yet we think it of importance to 
Jook at it more clofely ; for, though the Letters feem to relate 
to one point, yet, on the whole, they contain an excellent 
treatife of meteorological electricity. M. Vaffalli publifhed at 
Turin, in 1786, his memoir on the ball of fire feen in the air, 
from that city in 1784. Copies of this memoir were fent to 
the naturalifts mentioned in the title, and, in order to eluci- 
date the fubject, they fuggefted doubts, which M. Vaffalli en- 
deavours to anfwer. As the meteor was feen alfo at Turin, 
Geneva, and in Switzerland, it muft have been very high in 
the atmofphere, and, as the author feemed to be of opinion 
that it was accafioned by combufltion, M. Senebier obferves, 
that it is doubtful whether the air is fufliciently pure, or in a 
proper quantity at that height, to fupport fo ardent a flame. 
The abbe replies, that we muft diftinguifh the ufual combuf- 
tion of bodies within our reach, from the fimplé appearance 
of the igneous principle. Though we cannot obtain the firft 
in a very rarefied air, the fecond may occur, for he adds, the 
great elevation of the meteor fhows, that it cannot be occa- 
boned by the ufual combinations of oily or inflammable mat- 
ter; but there is, on the other hand, no inconfiftency in fup- 
pofing it owing to an electrical inflammation, fince the va- 
cuum, in w hich a candle will no Jonger burn, has no effect on 
the briliancy of an electrical fpark. Yet, fince the electrical 
fluid, as appears from the experiments made in a vacuum, has 
a tendency to fly off, M. Senebier is not, he fays, aware, how 
in fuch rarefied air, it can unite and form a gabe, and afks 
what matter it can be hoi at fo great a height, can be 
charged with electricity ? : 

M. Vafialli replies, that we certainly do not fee electrical 
motions in an exhaufted receiver, becaufe there is no air to 
confine the fluid; but the air being more pure at this height, 
retains the ele€tricity in proportion to its purity, and refifts, 
confequently, the diffufion. If therefore it is condenfed by 

any caufe in one part of the atmofphere, this refiflance on 
every fide will induce it to affume a {pherical form. But, he 
adds, there is no great occafion for fuppofing this meteor fo 
high: the diferent ‘places are not very diftant, and we do not 

know whether it was feen at the fame time, +i 
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The ball having run, in a very fhort time, through a vaft 
tract of air, M. Senebier afks how the matter, charged with 
electricity, fhould allow it to be fo long in its efcape, and how, 
the metegr being fo high, a noife could be heard ds it paffed 
along? This, he thinks, muft be caufed by the heat of the air. 
To this, our author obferves, that if a body, fhining with its 
own light, lofes any of its fubftance, it is in fo {mall a quan- 
tity as not to be fenfible. ‘Therefore the ball, though conti- 
nually lofing of its matter, preferved its form and apparent 
fize. The air ftill retained it in a great degree, or it would 
have at-once elcaped, as it at laft did, when it was in a. dif 


ferent medium. From this our author proceeds to the com-_ 


mon theory of the propagation of found, and obferves, fup- 
poling the explofition to be of the ftronger kind, its force will 
diminifh in proportion to the hele of the globe; but it will 
not be infenfible, for, while the medium is capable of reftrain- 
ing the ele€trical fluid, it muft be fuppofed to have fome. dens 
fity. If, on the contrary, the heat of the air produced the 
found, it would have remained longer, in proportion to the 
track of air that the meteor run through: the noife was, how- 
ever, momentaneous, which fhows that it was occafioned bya 
{mart effufion of the ele¢trical fluid, which difplaced the ‘it 
with great impetuofity, and produced a buzzing found, or an 
interrupted hifling. 

M. Sennebigr, unwilling to allow that the fame eleatrical 
fluid which occafions aurore boreales can be the caufe of the 
hall of fire, as our author conftantly maintained in his memoir, 
obferved that the Genevan obfervers, fent by Rufha to obferve 
the paffage of Venus in Siberia and Lapland, where the au- 


tore boreales are brilliant, and feen every night, could never” 


find their conductors in the leaft affected during the greateft 
{plendor of the aurora. The abbe replies, that this proves 
nothing; for many circumftances, either connected with the 
nature of the condyctor or the qualities of the atmofphere, 
will prevent their ation. The atmofphere, highly ele€tric 
above, may not communicate any fhare of it to the inferior 
{ixata of air, or the communication may be impeded by a ftra- 
tum of air which does not contain any conducting vapours. 
M. Vanfwinden’s opinion, that aurorz boreales have no con- 
nection with ele@tricity, which Senebier adduces, is of little 
uapeataare ; fince that philofopher’s doétrines are not always 
juit: the abbe inftances, among the herefics of Van{winden, 
his doctriné that ele€trics per fe become conductors, when 
pulverifed, and the contrary ; that electricity, by its own ex- 
panfive force, cannot be diffufed in a vacuum ; that phlogifton 
and the ele€trical fluid are the fame. He fhows too, that the 
obiervations of this author deftroy the analogy between mag- 
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netifm and the aurora borealis, drawn from fome phenomena, 
he adds, © which fo far from making me doubt of the truth of 
my opinion, confirm me in +t.” The.abbe. next proceeds to 
refute the fyftem of M. Matran, which Senebier had oppofed 
to his. ‘ H, fays he, to account for an infinity ef circums 
flances which attend a phenomenon, on fome given principles, 
be a demonftration that it we news on the principle eftablithed, 

I would calt M. Mairan’s theory a demonftration. But, in 
philofophy, as well as every thing elfe, truth cannot be con- 
trary to itfelf, and we muft confequently reject, as an idle hy- 
pothefis, whatever is oppofed by a pofitive fa@.’ It is remark- 
able, that the abbe Vaffalli has not noticed the hypothefis of 
the abbe Hell, on the aurore boreales, which would have fo 
greatly aflifted his argument; or that he fhould have followed 
fo clofely Mariotte’s eftimation of the height of the atmof» 
phere, when there are fo many obfery sioum of balls of fire bes! 
ing obferved, at the fame time, in very diftant places. There 
was a remarkable one in a late volume of the Philofophicak ° 
Tranfactions; and the aurora, which appeared the 19th of 
Oétober 1726, was feen at the fame time at Mofcow, Peterf. 
burg, Warfaw, Rome, Paris, and Lifbon, the diftance of an 
arc more than 45 degrees in extent. 

M. Senebier, obferving that the meteor in queftion paffed 
on flowly ina right line, doubts whether it could depend on 
electricity, as the electrical flafhes are very rapid, and pais on 
in a ferpentine form. ‘To this the abbe replies, that if we ate 
tend to the different experiments, made to determine the ves 
locity of the ele€trical fire, we fhall find it in proportion to the 
conducting power of the medium in which it moves, and we: 
cannot call its action inftantaneous, through a.fpace of 2000 
toifes, as-fome pretend. We fee then, according to the differ- 
ent difpofitions .of air, the electrical fire runs with different ve+ 
locity, and, from this, can explain the velocity of different 
meteors. § If, adds our author, the air which may intervene 
between two. clouds he capable of confining the electrical fluids 
if the fluid condenied at the extremity of the body, in which it 
is about to pafs,.is in fuficient quantity to overcome the re- 
fifting medium, it appears in the form of a ftar: if the refift- 
ance is weaker, and the fluid not in fufhicient quantity to form 

a tar, it will prefent different lucid rays, according to the ree 
fiftance which it experiences, and according to the figures of 


the body from which it pafles and which it enters. If we tee 


it pafs fometimes in a ferpentine-form, it arifes from the quae 
lity of the medium through which it paffes from one conduétor 


to ‘another. 


M. Senebier ftill has his doubts; and he expizins them with: 


great propriety and great judgment. . 1. As the electric fluid 
| €ontinues 
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eontinues compacted ina condenfed air, and expands in a-ra~ 
refied air, taking the figure of the veflels which contain it, it 
feems highly improbable that globes, or meteors of a definite 
figure, fhould be formed of this fluid in regions fo elevated. 
2. By diminifhing the quantity of the vapours in the air, in 
proportion as it becomes rarer, it is evident that the quantity 
of ele€tricity, which can only be carried into thefe high re- 
gions by vapours, muft be very fmall. 3. If we fuppofe that 
the electric fluid-is the matter of thefe globular meteors, we 
fhall ftill want a {park to inflame thern. In aclear fky, there 
are no clouds for this purpofe, yet meteors are generally ob- 


ferved in the fereneft atmofphere: the light of the meteors too 


is very different from lightening, or electrical {parks in a va- 
cuum. 4. It feems improbable that the electrical fluid can be 
in an infulated ftate, in the atmofphere, efpecially, when air 
isdry. If a cloud is in the neighbourhood of this dry air, thus 
ele€trified, why will it abforb part and not the whole of the 
electricity ? Is not the whole of a charge communicated to a 
conductor, though it can only tranfmit a part ? How does the 
electricity pafs through a dry atmofphere ? Between its pores, 
or in any other way. 6. Do you believe that the electrical 
fluid rifes to an indefinite height, or that it is carried only in 
the atmofphere, where the vapours conduct it, and remains 
with its conductors, without penetrating farther? 7. The fpark 
drawn from an electrical battery difcharges it entirely, and in 
an inftant: if the globes are produced by electricity, how does 
the difcharge continue fo long? Whence comes the new elec- 
trical matter ? Why is not the whole inflamed? 

As M. Senebier, in raifing thefe doubts, feems to confider 
the electrical {park as a true combuftion, which yet cannot oc- 
cur in a vacuum, the abbe, after refuting the hypothefes of 
Euler and Frifi, though, if properly explained, they would not 
ftand in his way, endeavours to fhow that thefe meteors are 
not true combutftions, fince the ele€trical light fhines in-a va- 
cuum. He ought, indeed, to have fhown that it would really 
fhine in a vacuum, fince we cannot wholly produce one: per- 
haps he might have fuppofed that the 'Torricellian vacuum 
came fufficiently near to his purpofe. In another view, it is 
by no means clear that the electrical fluid in iffuing, by means 
of its conductors, into a vacuum, may not carry with it a por- 
tion of the air in which it has been inflamed. Proceeding, how- 
ever, from his more general‘arguments to M. Senebier’s par- 
ticular doubts, the abbe obferves, with great propriety, that 
meteors, at that height may, by an optical delufion, appear 
fperical, connected, &c. though they are really irregular, and 
their irregularity be preferved by the refiftance of the air. oe 
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this fame refiftance, he fuppofes it owing, that the mefeots, 
which are ufually caudated globes, have a confiderable fplen- 
dor in the globular part, and the tail of a reddifh cofour; be« 
caufe the refiftance is greateft in the globular part, and confe- 
quently the electrical fluid moft condenfed. M. Vaflalli al- 
lows that, in the higher regions, the air is lefs charged with 
vapours, ‘but denies that it is lefs ftored with ele€tricity, hav- 
ing demonftrated, he thinks, that the ele€tric matter pene- 
trates through dry air, naturally more denfe than that of the 
inferior regions of our atmofphere, and being convinced ‘ that 
the reftraining power of the air diminithes in proportion to its 
denfity.” It follows, therefore, that the ele€tric fire penetrates 
more eafily the fubtile fiuid of the fuperior regions ; and we 
cannot affert that electricity diminifhes in proportion to the 
quantity of vapours, for what it lofes by the diminution of 
the quantity of vapours, it regains by the diminifhed denfity. 
* But who has hitherto demonftrated to what height in the ats 
mofphere the vapours rife ?? 

The abbe next confiders the third queftion, and obferves 
that, admiiting the electrical fpark to be a true combuttion, 
fince it is equally refplendent in fixed air as in rarefied air, it 
may be inflamed in the higher regions of the atimofphere. 
Nor is it of confequence that we do not perceive. how thefe 
meteors are lighted, for lightning, which is a true electrical 
fpark, appears often in the fereneft fky.. The air too may be 
very ferene, and replete with vapours, which if they are in 

_ oppofite ftates, may produce thunder; and the fuperabundaut 
vapour may occafion meteors, whofe different forms and ap- 
pearances may depend on the mafs of vapours in which the 
fluid is. contained, on that into which it pafles, or the medium 
it pafles through. They are, undoubtedly, in our author’s 
opinion, of the fame nature as thunder, fince they produce the 
fame effects in the atmofphere : this M. Vaffalli thinks is prov- 
ed by numerous inftances. In replying to the other queftions 
of M. Senebier, our author admits that, from its natural ten- 
dency to an equilibrium, the eleCtrical fluid will not condente 
in the atmofphere, unlefs furrounded by air capable of confin- 
ing it; and fuch a {pot may be eafily found in the atmofphere, 
for we can produce fimilar ones in our artificial electricity, by 
obferving that when every conductor is removed, the chain 
difcharges its eleétricity lowly. If any body approach, the 
fluid leaves its firft rout, and furmounting the difficulty whicl: 
arifes from dry air, follows its tendency to an equilibrium, by 
communicating with the body that approaches, It is not truce 
that a battery is wholly difcharged by a fpark, for that only 
happens when the conducting arc is communicated with the 

oppofite coatings: in other-ways; we may draw many fparks | 
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from a jar, without wholly difcharging it. Even, adds M. 
Vaffalli, if we allow this, there is no comparifon between the 
{hort fpacewwhich a {park paffes through, and the long tracks 
of the meteors; fo that the fpark being inftantaneous, the me- 
teor muft be fo alfo, though its path is much more extenfive. 
We can only infer that the meteor, finding the {tate of the at- 
mofphere fuitable, muft move with great celerity, and be ftill 
retarded by numerous difficulties in its courfe, in 'confequence 
of the different {tate of the vapours. For the continued mo- 
tion of meteors, we require no new fuel; fince a falling ftar pafles 
through many toifes without requiring any additional aliment. 

The abbe concludes his Letters, by explaining his opinion 
of the influence of electricity on vegetation, as M. Senchier 
had requefted.. Our author thinks, that it affifts vegetation, 
as it increafes the motion of fluids in the veffels of the human 
body; and fupports his opinion by many experiments made 
by himfelf, and communicated by others. He explains and 
refutes M. Ingenhouz’ experiments, in a manner apparenily 
fatisfactory. 


A letter of M. Sauffure and another from M. Toaldo follow, 


who propofe fome doubts on the fubject, but, fo far as they are 


of importance, the -abbe’s reply to M. Senebier will furnith 
a fatisfactory folution. Om the whole, the abbe Vaffalli 
finds himfelf often involved in difficulties. _ He feels that his 
fyftem is true, but there are many refpects in which our know- 
ledge of aerial phenomena is fo defeétive, that it is impoffible 
to folve every doubt, or anfwer every queftion. His Letters 
afford a {trong proof of his ingenuity and judgment, nor is 
M. Senebier feen in a difadvantageous light, through the 
whole of this correfpondence. 





Voyage a Madagafcar & aux Indes Orientales, par MZ. L’ Abbé 
Rochon de ? Academie des Sciences a Paris, Sc. A Pazis. 
Svuo.° Prault. 


A® the ifles of France tnd Bourbon have long been the ma- 

gazines of commerce and of war, for the French con- 
nected with India, it was an objeé& of importance to be ac- 
quainted with the paflage from thefe iflands to the Indian 
ocean, a navigation difficult, intricate, and dangerous. ‘Thefe 
feem to have been the views of the abbe in this voyage, of 
which the nautical details, though printed five years fince, have 
not been publifhed, The defcription of Madagafcar, an ifland 
whofe natural advantages are feemingly unequalled, is the prin- 
cipal fubjeét of the volume; and the Introduction contains 
fome account of the iflands which we have already mentioned 
as the depots of the Indian trade and Indian expeditions, 
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»..The.-earlieft navigators of .thefe feas were.the Moots, who 
,traverfed the. Red Sea and the Perfian Gulph, and. fomcetimes 
_ wentured to itretch acrofs the Ethiopic oceai toi the fouth-eaft- 
. ern coatt,of Africa. From. thence- they feon difcovered the 
_Mozambic Canal, the {trait which feparates Madagafcar from 
_ Afriea, and traded on each fide... The Moors, though unin- 
ftructed feamen, were able, active, and by no means timid. 
"Phefe were not the moft extenfive of their voyages; for eaft- 
ward they reached the Malabar coaft, from thence the coaft of 
Coromandel, the feas of China, and the Phillipine Iflands. 
The Moorith failors had no rivals in the eaftern feas, till Vafco 
~de Gama difcovered the circuitous route, and reached India 
by doubling the fouthern Capes of Africa. The. Portuguefe 
-). awere acquainted with the ifles of France and Bourbon ; but 
+; '-feemto have made no fettlements in them: ‘they were 


-»fhort.of their aim, and too fmall for their ambition. 


<1» 5: >“Bheyifle of Bourbon has no port for large fhipss -it is fifty 
ooyge pleagues in circuit, and itshigheft mountain, nearly in the cen- 
tre of the ifland, is eftimated at 1600 toifes above: the level of 

othe fea. The principal townis St. Denis, on-the northern fide, 

oo iy20° [53 latitude, and about! §3° 10’ eaft of Paris. Its vol« 
cano has been defcried by M. Commerfon: but this burning 


moutitain.is.in no refpect different from thofe in-Europe. It 


ois not)probable that this little ifland, {carcely diftinguifhable in 
-@-mapy -would.ever have been the choice of any-colony ; but 
thofe. eftablifhed.on Madagatear finding the Jattef ftuation un- 
healthy, about the year. 1664 migrated to Bourbon.. The 
aifland;was then wholly covered with wood; the fea abounded 
with fith,.and the thores with turtle. ‘The emigrants carried 
fome.cattle with them, and the-fugar-canes, which they foon 
planted, fucceeded wonderfully. The Dutch, who had already 
_fettled onethe neighbouring ‘little ifland, left it in 1792°for the 
Cape of Good Hope; and the French foon took poffeffion of 
it. The ifle of France had two good ports, but it is lefs fertile 


and tefs extenfive than that of Bourbon. 


The ifland owed 


much to. M. de la Bourdonnais, who has been ftyled the Haf- 


tings of France, under whofe command it then was. 


He pres 


ferred the leeward port, though lefs than the other, and adapted 

it, by fome fpirited. and; judicious alterations, for his purpofe. 

He was fucceeded by M. Tromelin, who was equally able and 
active, particularly in keeping,the:port clear from the torrents, 
which brought the fol from-the mountains, and connecting the 

~ harbourswith an adjoining Jakes: that ferved for a’ bafon. 
_co.0Brom our author’s account,.this,ifland. feems to be formed of 


‘. coral. 


~ 


Whirlwinds, which M. Rochon defcribes with great 
philofophical accuracy, are frequent in this part of the globe, 


and 
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and very generally: preceded by the falling of the mercury in 
the barometer. ‘The mountains of the ifle of France do not ex- 
ceed 426 torfes in height : they confift of an o¢reous earth, and 
are productive: The grafs foon degenerates into a dry ftubble, 
which the leaft {park fets in a flame; and the abbe cee 
that the ifland ‘has been in many refpets injured, by the hafty, 
injudicious, and indiferiminaté manner in which its woods have 
been defttoyed. “The fhoals’and rocks which lie to the north 
of thefe iflands were little known before our author’s time, and 
he {peaks with fome acrimony of the inaccuracyof M.D’ Aprés’ 
charts, an acrimony which we can forgive, when we recollect 
that he was near being fhipwrecked in confequence of the er- 
rors, at the moment of the paflage of Venus over the fun’s 
difc, which he confequently loft an opportunity of examining 
in that hemifphere. The paflage from thofe iflands to the In- 


‘dian ocean, in the beft feafon, is by taking a north-weft courfe, 


till they approach the line; but as the thoals and iflands, in 
confequence of our author’s furvey, are now better known, 
the courfe is much fhorter.—Thofe who go for Pondicherry 
in ‘the bad feafon, are obliged to go down to the 36th degrée 
of fouth latitude. Some fingular inftances of prefervation from 
thipwreck, and of feamen living on defert oP are fubjoined; 
but they are not equalled by the late events'which have occur- 
red to Britifh navigators. | ) 

- Madagafcar feems to €ombine all that the neceffity of man 
requires, all that his luxuries or his avarice could demand. Af- 
ter various attempts, however, little fuccefs has attended-any of 


v - the fettlements: the unhealthinefs of the climate has been one 


caufe of the failure; the mifconduct of the colonies 4 more 
frequent “and fatal one. The Malegaffe, for fo, with our au- 
thor,.we {hall ftyle the inhabitants of Madagafcar, {till conti- 
nues unfubdued and uncorrupted. This ifland-was the Se- 
rindib of the Arabians, the Cerne probably of Pliny, the Mes 
nuthiafdes of Ptolemy. It lies between the rath and 26th de- 
gree of fouth latitude, is watered by numerous rivers which 
atife from a chain of mountains that feparate the eaftern from 
the weftern coafts, and probably contain the different metals 
and other ufeful minerals. The forefts are extenfive, the trees 
large, and valuable for their different qualities ; the botanical 
riches, though unknown, probably confiderable: the agallo- 
chum, and the fpecies of figstree which produces the elaftic 


‘gurh, are to be found’ in this ifland. A kind of hemp, refem- 


bling in its qualities that of New Zealand; is defcribed alfo as 
the produétion of Madagafcar. ‘The Malegaffes are of differ= 
ént races. There are’ among the inhabitants a’negro race, a 

App, Von. HI, New Arr: ‘Oo tawney; 
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tawney, a coppery, and .an olive nation., The tawney-race 
*have {trait hair; their-nofe is not flat, nor' their lips thick ; the 
forehead is large and open: their features ate regular and 
agreeable. This race carries on its countenatice 4 peculiar cha- 
racter of {weetnefs and franknefs. They are anxious only to 

know thofe things which are principally ufeful, and their anxi- 
ety is not exceflive. A natural careleffuefs and a conftitu- 
tional apathy render them indifferent to every thing that re- 
quires attention : fober, light, active, faithful, and fincere, they 
pals the greateft part of their time in fleep or in amufements. 
‘Their general manners are thofe of all favages who have never 
learnt to give up any fhare of their own bert to obtain the 
advantages of focial intercourfe and a egulatel fociety. ‘The 
population is fuppofed (but probably it is exaggerated) to 
amount to four millions. Their food is chiefly vegetable, and 
fike that of all the inhabitants of warm climates, highly feafoned 
with {pices.. ‘The French have chiefly frequented the eaftern 
fide of the ifland. whey 

‘ {Phe abbe proceeds to defcribe the fouthern part of Mada- 
gafcat, and gives a more particular account of the inhabitants : 
they are evidently derived from a civilifed race, and are ac- 
quainted with the art of writing. Their priefts or their phi- 
lofophers, the embiafles, are jugglers and necromancers } the 
origin of the different races of women, from the head, neck, 
fide, and feet of ‘the firft man, evidently fhow an Indian origin. 
Phe language of the north-weftern coaft is Arabic.” The ac- 
count of the manners and the hiftory of the Malegaffes is en. 
_tertaining, but it is not new. “We t ave more than once {een 
iin other authorg, but out redclleGtion does not furnifh the 
fonr¢ce. > The digréflions refpeting the favage ftate, how we 
ought to:treat them, and what information may be derived 
from: their prattices, are circumftances not particularly con- 
nected with in account of Madagafcar. The fteam-engine of 
M. M. Watr and-Bo!ton, the Manchefter cotton, and the Al- 
bion flour-imills,are alfo introduced too abruptly and forcibly. 


The north-eaft fide of Madagafcar was the refidence of nu-' 


merous’ piratés. in the beginning of this century, and about the 


end of the laft; they are familiar to the Englifh reader from the 


narrative of Drury. The abbe gives a little too particular ac- 
count of their-conneCtion with the natives, whofe good quali- 
ties he feems to exaggerate, from the fafhionable F 

his countrymen for the-favage {tate, @ predilection formed from 


the viftonary pages of their slo! Rotifleau. We fhall tranflare” 


a f{pecimen of their oratory, for thé evéents in general are of very 


little importance.” ‘The: {peech'is'addrefled to La Bigorne, a 
¢ Thou 


Frenchman, in whom they had fonié confidence. 
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_* Thou, knoweft, la Bigorne, that for eighty years the whites 
have been_connetted with the Malegaffes of this diftri@: canft 
thou fay that.a white man has ever been killed by one of our 
mation fons ew 
_.¢ We have received you not only as out. brethrett, bat ds 
kings of the country., When the French have demanded oxen 
er rices have.we ever tefufed either? When they would fit 
palifadoes and.build houfes, have we. not fought, in the fo- 
reits, the proper wood? Have your predeceflors, la Bigorne; 
or thofe who are prefent, any caufe of complaint againft us:? 
Have they not drawn water from our fountains,. felled the 
wood of our foréits, without any inhabitant of Foulepoint 
afking them why doft thou this? The. people. of the fouth 
and north, and very recently thofe of St. Mary, have. maflacred 
the French; and made war againft them. ‘Thofe’ of. Foule: 
point have not even ftruck a fingle man, but have affiftediand. 
jhown them every mark ef friendfhip and kindhefs.. «Are the 
chiefs-of Foulepoint then lefs powerful than their neighbours ? 
La Bigorne, they are more fo. Are they. aftaid.of thé whites? 
no: who would dare to contend with the illuttrious, fon df 
‘Famfimalo, with John-Harre, our fovereign and: opt father 2 
yho would attack the. illuftrious formidable. chiefs Maronat, 
Ramifi; Ramatao, here prefent ? Should we-not.fhed all our 
blood in their defence ?.. It is. to our friendfhip only and ott 
kindnefs that the French owe the good treatment. they have 
received at Foulepoints, fince they have frequented'this ports. 
Let .us next examine the conduét of the French. | , 

¢ Why; la Bigorne; haft thou planted a palifade of large flakes, 
miueh more. extenfive and ftrong than before, without afking 
leave of John-Harre and the other chiefs? Haft.thou in this 
followed the ufual cuftom? Speak, anfwer 3 liaft thou made. 
them the {malleft prefent? You are filent;, you bluth, you 
look at our chiefs, arid claim their indulgence. I beg, thete- 
fore, thefe generous and invincible chiefs to.p2rdon your im< 
prudence; I beg it of John-Harre, our foveteign, who pre- 
fides in this aflembly. We love thee, la Bigorne, but abufe not 
our affection; fwear that thou wilt commit no more faults of 
this kind. Such deviations will alienate the regards of Fou- 
lepoint; and, to preferve them, fwear that, in future, our 
interefts fhall be thine.’ . | } Sotiode ’ 

Thefe grave expoftulations, which are juft and forcible, are 
defigned to introduce complaints only of non-payment of 
fome bills, and end in.‘.a commercial treaty ;’ one article of 
which iss that the meafwre, fhall not be fhaken whew tice is 
meafured to make it hald more, and that the rice thall riot be 
heaped. ‘The treaty was concluded with folemnity: the 
erator ftabbed the victam, collected the blood in an earthen 
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veffel, mixed it with fea-water, pimento, a powdered gut 
flint, a little earth and gunpowder, fprinkled with the {pirit 

wn from fugat-canes. ‘Two leaden balls ‘ferved to bruife 
the different ingredients, and to compofe a beverage, which he 
prayed the devil to change into poifon, if any one, who had 
drank of it, failed. in his engagement. The orator’ then took 
two lances, and dipped the, poants.in the liquor, while the fo- 
vereign threw fome drops of it on the earth. He held a fword 
in his hand, and invoking the god.of the whites and the blacks, 
prayed them to. infpire each party with peace, concord, friend~- 
fhip, and good faiths Striking on a fudden the lances with 
his hanger, he pronounced the moft horrible curfes againft 
thofe who» broke the treaty.’ ‘ If the whites. infringe their 
oath, may the drink become poifon!, may the whirlwinds, 
which iffue furioufly from the four corners of the air,.fall.on 
their veflels; may they be overwhelmed with the waves; may 
the bodies of thefe villains be torn by the formidable montters 
which inhabit the abyfs of the fea!’ ‘ Hear John-Harre!. hear 
the voice of the powerful genius that infpires me: if the inha- 
bitants of Foulepoint are fo mean, and fo wicked, -as to vide 
late this folemn.treaty, may the drink become poifon, may 
they perifh by the {word of their enemy; may their bellies 
-burft, and their unclean carcafles:become the food of croco- 
diles! -Muft not the invifible {pirit, that prefides in this af- 
fembly, be avenged? Will he not. punifh the perjury, while 
he receives the oaths? The blacks and the. whites are equal 
in his fight: he exacts from all the fame obedience, the fame 
faith; under penalties equally fevere and terrible.’ . ‘The liquor 
was {wallowed, and the treaty confirmed. by various amufe-~ 
ments. : , 

‘This part of Madagafcar was the fcene of the exploits, and 
the tomb of. the celebrated count de Benyoufki. Our author 
gives a fhort-account of .this adventurer’s life, from his own 
memoir, and makes fome judicious remarks on his very fingu- 
lar voyage .'Thesreft of the narrative forms.a very proper 
fupplement tothe life of Benyoufki, publifhed by Mr. Nichol- 
‘fon ; the oujline is. not very different from what we have al- 
ready feen; but, to the condu@t of this adventurer, rather 
than, to jealoufy; the abbe attributes the oppofition he met 
with ftom the government of the Hle of France. He wan- 
tonly attacked the Malegaffesy and the war is faid to.have de- 
folated the country, fo. that.it no longet furnithed the French 
fettlements with provifions: the:violence .and rafhnefs of Be- 
nyoufki render this account:very probable, though we per- 
t¢ive many marks of prejudice in the arrative of M. Rochon. 
{t may be only prejudice arifing from:.a, proper fenfe of the 
4+Jungaian count’s very hafty andimproper conduGQ- 
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Our author’ has vifited fome of the internal parts of the 
ifland, near the north-eaftern coafts, and adds fome refleétions 
on this fubject.” ‘The part-of the ifland moft frequented: by 
Europeans-1s Foulepoint, Voulon-Voulo of the natives, >on 
the éafterni Coaft, a little té the north of the Ifles of Bourbon 
and France. ‘The port is formed by coral reefs, and its en- 
trance is on the north. ‘The water is deep, and the harbour 
can contain ten large veffels in rank. The fea does not rife 
above four or five feet in the greateft tides: the fhore is adorn- 
ed with mangroves, on which oyfters of an excellent flavour 
are fufpended: the harbour is very rich in fhells, corals, ma» 
drepores, -&c. ‘The latitude is 17° 40’ 20S. the longitude 
47° 20 E’. The variation of the barometer, during our:au+ 
thor’s refidence, was only three lines: Reaumur’s thermome+ 
ter was from 15° to 27°*. The country round is:highlp fer» 
tile and pleafant: the trees numerous and valuable. >. Among 
thefe is'a palm, peculiar to this country, called the-raven. 
{ts fummit is eaten like the cabbage-palm : its wood is incor 
tuptible: its leaves have the folidity of wood, and the flexibi- 
lity of leather. ‘They form the cloaths, the hangings of the 
rooms, the plates, the napkins, and the veflels of: the Male- 
gaffes. Inthe membraneous envelopements of the flower is a 
gum ofa delicate flavour, and fweet like honey. “The river 
Onglebey, which falls into the harbour, is navigable twenty 
leagues by canoes. Its banks are woody and pleafant,. but the 
woods contain monftrous crocodiles.. Aquatic birds and fith 
are very numerous in this river. In the neighbouring moun- 
tains, the air is cold and pleafant; the flowers: brilliant, the 
trees noble and majeftic; the rills numerous,:and the fertility 
of the foil aftonifhing. ‘ When you quit thefe fields, when 


you abandon thefe meadows, to penetrate the immenfe fo- 


refts, which conceal numerous and various beafts. of prey, 
beauties of another kind charm the fancy. | A profound foli- 
tude, a coolnefs, furprifing in thefe burning regions, a fhade 
inacceflable to the rays of the fun, echoes reverberating on eve 
ry fide, and the lowings of cattle, procure new pleafures. But 
thefe fcenes do not pleafe every one: they are adapted rather 
to penfive melancholy. ‘Yet; witha very little fenfibility, for 


‘the beauties of nature; thefe:numerous trees, of a vatt height 
‘and fize, will always be beheld with delight.’ 


*- OF the minéral :riehes, we have only a fhort account: there 
are certainly mines of:iton in the mountains, and, feemingly, 


“mines of ‘tin. Enormous‘blocks: of rock ee aprian fametimes 


of. thefe moun- 


found, granites, ‘{chorls,.&c. The highe 
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“gains is eftimated at 1800 toifes, and refembles the Table 
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Mountain at the Cape. A fhort account: of fome of the va- 
getable productions of Madagafcar follows; but it is concife, 
uniatisfactory, and we have fome:reafon to think the qualities 
are fet down on very vague, ca{ual information. As the abbe 
has brought them to France, they are probably, by. this time, 
better known,-=A fhort account of: Cochjn China, from which, 
however, we cannot felcct any thing very interefling or new, 
is. fubjoined. } | 





_ 


Apparatus Medicaminum, tam fimplicium, quam preparatorum 
et compofitorum in praxcos Adjumentum confideratum. Auétore 

| A. Murray, M. D.Sc, &e. 5 Vols. 8v0. 1776—17G0. 
Gottingen. 
pus work, extenfive in its plan, fingularly comprehenfive 
*. and able in its execution, has proceeded gradually to its 
prefent {tate. The unexpected death of its author will pro- 
bably preclude any farther information ; and we may congra- 
tulate ourfelves on poflefling the vegetable fyftem, complete, 
for the Supplement, the nature of which we thall foon ex- 
lain, is, we apprehend, in a ftate fuficiently perfect for pub- 
Ication.. A fyftem begun in 1776 may be fuppofed, familiar 
to,the practitioners in this kingdom, and an attempt to give an 
account of it at this time will probably appear ufelefs. It is, 
however, with regret that we have remarked authors, for from 
thefe only can our information be derived, fo little acquainted 
with this valuable work, that they have mifquoted its title, been 
unacquainted with the order in which the fubjeéts are treated, 
have confidered what Dr. Murray has explained, with great 
clearnefs,.as unknown; or more difingenuoutly, in one or two 
inftances, haye feemingly copied his quotations aad remarks 
without acknowledgment, Another reafon has induced us to 
mention this work” more particularly. We have not, in the 
‘Englifh language, any correé&t account of the materia medica. 
This may appear furprifing to thofe who have heard fo much 
of Dr. Lewis’ Fapernenial hiftory, or have read our commen- 
dations of Dr, Cullen’s late excellent fyftem; but it is eafily 
explained. Dr, Lewis was a very able chemift, an induftrious 
compiler, an acute and ingenious phyfician. He collected ex- 
tenfively and with propriety ; but. fince. his time Germany and 
France have furnifhed obfervers of equal {pirit and ability, who 
‘have added to the ftores of feience, and to the refources of 
the praptinanert The names of Colin, Quarin, Stoll, Selle, de 
Laflonne, and Fourcroy, are Jittle known in this country ag 
medical obfervers, though they have enriched their art with va- 
rious and important diicoveries : they feldom occur even inthe 
Jater editions of Dr, Lewis, and thejr obfervations are thortly 
Sone Sime rete ; (often 
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(often very fhortly) mentioned in the concife vague language 
of a foreign journalift.''“Po: Drs Cullen’s volumes we endca-: 


voured ‘to-afign the proper rank, by ftyling them the philofo- 


phy of the materia medica, or a therapeutical difquifition, ra- 
ther than‘a colle€tion of defcriptions and faéts.- Who can re- 
cognife ‘a medicine from: the botanical defcriptions of Lewis, 
which are: chiefly copies from Ray, and which a botanift; for 
whom they are exclufively adapted, may read in the original 
author.’ ‘The medicine is {till unknown, though Bergius, in a 
nervous and compreflive ftyle, little inferior to that of Linnens 
himielf, has given a picture of it, which a coloured plate would 
{carcely render more lively. Where will the reader obtain a 
fuller account ? ‘The work is filent, though Spielman and Mur- 
ray had aiready given ample references to the origina! authors, 
We know the inconveniencies that réefult from telling the 
world that it wants farther information, or from {peaking flight- 
ingly of an eftablifhed work ; yet when our duty calls we muft 
micet the difficulties and difregard the inconveniencies. |‘ *" 

Another teafon induces us to notice Dr Murray’s work at 
this time. It is only within thefe few months completed ;' and 
fince the vegetables are arranged in natural ordeys, it ‘is ‘in 
fome refveets a fpecimen of a natural method.’ As a ftep to 
this moft defirable acquifition, we muft view it with compla- 
céncy; and as we have already given our opinion, that thé 
virtues of medicines are connected with their botanical analo- 
gy, it is with great fatisfa€tion that wetee it confirmed by our 
author’s opinion and his own conduct. His orders differ in 
fome degree from thofe of Linnzus, and the vegetables arran- 
gedunder them are alfo different: in a botamical view, there- 
tore, this work deferves attention; but difcuMions of ‘this kind 
are unfuitable to our limits andthe nature of our work. ‘The 
natural orders are not, however, complete. Some vegetables 
are not fufficiently known to be reduced to clafles; of others 
it is not eafy to afcertain the orders. ‘They remain at prefent 


‘unconneéted, and a more extenfive knowledge of nature may 


bring to our acquaintance plants with which they, may affocj- 
ate, or which will conneét them with thoie formérly known ; 
for Nature always proceeds by varying fhades ; and when ‘we 
fee abrupt diftinctions, they are. cither artificial of our own cre- 


‘ation, or arife from,’ de éct'of our knowledge. “The medi- 
Cines, map ELE S of vegetable origin, whofe parent plants are 


unknown, as the balfamis”’ of Peru and Tolu, the red fandexs, 


“myrrh, kino, ammomiacum, &c. with the different medicines 
‘whofe ‘medical qualities “have been difcovéred fince‘the publi- 


cation of the volumes to which in their order they belong, are 


to be included in thé Supplement. 


. 


‘Our author, in‘ the prefacé to the firft volume, gives foie 
" Oo 4 account 
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account of different fyftems of the materia’ medica; but. at 
this diftant period from the publication of this volume, we 
mutt be contented with a fhort ‘account of his' general plan. 
The arrangement, we have faid, is that ‘of the natural orders 3 


and under each fpecies, after mentioning the pharmaceutical | 


and fyftematic appellations, an accurate defcription of the me 
dicine is added, fo as to diftinguith it from every other, with the. 
moft ufeful fynonyms, the beft plate which has been publifhed 
of the plant, the country, and even the foil where the virtue 
of the plant is in any degree influenced by this circumftance 5 
an inf{tance of which occurs early, in treating of the valerian. 
When any plant, or the part of any other vegetable, though: 
not ufed in medicine, refembles the fubje@ of our author’s 
difquifition, the diftin€tion is accurately pointed out, with the. 
character of the fubftance which is ufed, and the marks of its 
goodnefs: the compofitions are thofe of the Wirtemburg Dif- 
penfatory, the Danifh, and the Englifh. 

After this hiftorical part, Dr. Murray proceeds to an ac- 
count of the virtues; and in this department his vaft and. ex- 
tenfive medicalerudition is very confpicuous. He has collected 
a greater number of valuable facts, debafed by fewer trifles and 
errors, thanany author which has hitherto fallen into our hands. 
The virtues of plants, as afcertained by chemical analyfis, by 
experiments out of the body, and by obfervations on their ef-. 
fects, are defcribed with peculiar precifion ; and the quotations 


added in the text, though they deform the page, facilitate the. » 


reader’s attention, by avoiding the diftra€tion of marginal .re- 
ferences. Our author, we have obferved, purpofed to adda 
Supplement, and next to have proceeded to the animal_and mi- 
neral kingdoms. A particular chapter was defigned for reme- 
dies ufually kept fecret. He next intended to proceed to wa- 
ters, either pure or medicated, warm or cold; ina ftate of va- 
pour, or'congealed to ice or fnow; the cures by means of air, 
electricity, &c. were to follow. Death however has, we fear, 
cut the thread too abruptly. = «| 

_ As we defign in this Article only to explain our author's 
plan, leaving the more: particular remarks on the execution to 
a future opportunity, if our readers fhould confider it of fufh- 
cient importance to purfue the fubje&t, we fhall mention the 
different natural orders, with a‘ fhort account of the nature of 
the remedies included in each. © Thofe of the firft volume are, 
i. ‘The voniferz, including the turpentines. 2. Amentacez, an 
order not perfectly natural, which contains the aftringents and 


the more aromatic turpentines. 3.'The compofite, including. 


the capitati, femiflofculofi, corymbiferi, and oppofitifolii of 


Linnzus, containing a motley group of bitters, mucilaginous | 


expectorants,and ftimulants. 4, Aggregate. 5. Cone 
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6. Umbellate, an order only botanically natural. 7. Hedera- 
cee. 8. Sarmentace;-containing the warmer bitters and deob- 
{truents. g. Stellate. 10, Cymofe.. 11. Cucurbitacez, the 
cooling feeds. 12. Solanacez, the narcotic poifons. 13, Com- 


penn the draftic purges. 14. Contorte, the tonics, includ- 


‘the bark. 

he firft order in the fecond volume *, the 15th, are, the Ro- 
tacex, including’ the purer bitters. 16. Sepiarix, which con- 
tain only the jafmin and the olive. 17. Bicornes, including the 
bitters involving an acid. 18. Afperifolia, very generally de-. 
mulcent. 19. Verticillate, the warmer bitters, fufpected of a 
narcotic tendency. 20. Perfonate. 21. Rhzades,.the poppies. 
22. Putaminez, of which the only medical plant is the cappae - 
ris. 23. Siliquofz, the muftards and garlics. 24. Papilionacez, 
the legumina. 25.:Lomentacez, an order only botanically, na- 
tural. 

The 26th order, the firft of the third volume 4; is entitled, 
Multifilique, containing the more virulent narcotics, withfome 
others of a milder clafs, as the white dittany and the rue. .27. 
Senticofz, all flightly aftringent.. 28..Pomacea, the apples, al- 
monds, and oranges, fome of which, as. the black cherry,and 
the laurocerafus, are of a fifpicious. nature. 29. Hefperidex, 
the warmer.{pices. 30. Succulent, the cooling fucculent 
plants. 31. Columniferz, the various mallows. 32. Gruinales, 
an order in a medical view, by no means natural, as it contains 
the geranium, the quatha, and the acetofella, i connection. 
of whofe qualities is very remote, .33. Caryophyllez. 34..Car - 
lycanthema, containing only the purple loofe-itrife. 35 Af- 
cyroider. 36. Coadunate, which contains only the anifum 
ftellatum, duppofed by our author to be a genus of illiciung 
which he calls anifatum. 

The firft order of the 4th volume } (37th) is ftyled Dumor 
fre, and. is by no means natural, as it contains the/warmer 
balfams, the elder, the beohshains and the fumach.,...38, Tri 
hilate ; containing the hippocaftanum, nafturtium Indicum, 
berberis et tribilus aquaticus. 39. ‘Tricoccz, the violent dra- 
{tics,° including the cafcarilla, a medicine of a fufpicious. na- 
ture, from its botanical connections; the ricinus, a plant in 
fome of its parts highly draftic ; and the teas. 40. The ole- 
racese, including, improperly,.and:wé may add erroneoully, the 
laurels, the canella alba, and fome aftringents, 41. Scabri- 
dex. 42. Vepreculz, including the mezereum and thymelia 
only. 

‘The laft volume |] Contains, 43s The palms. 44. Piperis, 
tre. 45: Scitamenez, the. aromatics,.and fpices., 40.) Lilliae 
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cex,, including all the bulbous roots, which indeed generally 
offefs, when frefh, a peculiar and diftinct. acrimony. 47, 
fate, the irifes. 48. Orchidex. 49. Tripetaloidex, which 
contains the fanguis draconis only. 50. Calamariz, includ- 
_ ing only the farfaparilla Germanica (carex arenaria) and two 
fpecies of cyperus. .51. Gramina, one or two of which pof- 
fefs fome aroma. §2. Filices. 53. Mufci. 54. Alga. 55. 
Fungi. 
~ Tf-we were to commend this arrangement very greatly, we 
muft view it.im a botanical rather than a medical view. “To 
the. botanift it will afford fome new information ; and he will 
praife: it, as containing feme very judicious alterations and 


improvements in the conftruction of a natural fyftem. The 
phyfician will confider it in a different light; and though we 
think.highly of the natural method in general,..and. of the ufe 
af botanical analogy, we cannot greatly commend the prefent 
attempt: it has indeed very few advantages over.an alphabe, 
tical or-any other, equally artificial, arrangement., | 

.) dhe, faults are not, however, entirely ¢ither thofe of the 
plan, or of the author. M, Murray would have given a. more 
fcientific view of the materia medica, if he had arranged his 
orders, and, the plants in each order, with. a due regard te 
the medical effeéts. He has now fcattered them without a 
plan, and feemingly by accident; and has, in.moft.inftances, 
facrificed the botanical habit.to the medical qualities. Yet 
many. of the orders are medically natural, and, with a_ little 
attention, might be rendered more fo. A* fource of great 
feeming contraricty arifes from the parts of plants employed, 
Manyof,the bitters contain a-concealed acid principle, which 
## evolved in the Jeaves or the fruit. Thus rhubarb, a warm 
bitter purgative, is in its leaves purely oleraceous: in other in- 
ftances, the acrimony of the bark, as in the ricinus, is concealed 
by the.oil of the feeds ; or again, as is the cafcarilla, the pungen- 
cy of the bark is.evolved, and. appears peculiarly ative in the 


feeds. Thefe objeCtions will undoubtedly render the botanical me- - 


thod inconvenient, if adopted as a means of arranging the ma- 
teria medica, though they by:no means militate againft its ufe 
as one method of afcertaining the qualities of vegetables. —If 
Dy. Mursay’s apparatus fhould, attract the notice of an Englifh 
tranflator, and it would-beja work of the higheft utility, we 
would ftrongly recommend a different. arrangement of the or- 
ders of the’medicines in each,,, 9 we,fhould find that this at- 
tempt is not made, we may en-afuture occafion refume thefe 
volumes, and extract. fome paflages of curiofity or of ufe. 
‘They abound with numerous ones of each clafs. 91D 
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Phiytozoologie Philofophique, par Noél Fofeph de Necker, Botae 
nifie de 8. A. S. E. Bavaro Palatine, fc. Se. Bvo. Neus 
wid fur la Rhine. | 


Noel Fof-de Necker, .Botanifie de §, A. 8. E., Bavaro Palas 
tine, &c. Llementa Botanica, Genera genuinay Species nan 
turalesy <5 ¢- Secundum Syficma. Omologicum feu Naturale 
Bvo 3 Vols, Neowede ad Rhinum. 


Wwe muft confider thefe two works in the fame attitle, 
fince they ‘ate fo clofely connected, that'the firft con- 
tains the principles on which the fecond refts, © The’ omolo- 
gical fyftem is a new one, and we mutt take notice ‘of?it in 
its career. We fufpect, however, that it is tranfitory : it will 
blaze a while, like the meteors, whofe nature we have’ been 
lately difeuffing, difappear, and be forgotten. If our readers 
ave adépts in ‘the religious controverfies of former centtiries, 
and recollect the misfortunes occafioned by the different feéts 
of Omooufians and Omoioufians, they will object to the am+ 
biguous title M. Necker has givén to his fyftem. It depends 
on fimilarity, and thould havé been ftyled fyftema omodiolopiz 
cum. Our author, i ina laydable purfuit of a natural fyftemyand 
fvom an enmity to every unneceffary fubdivifion, has thought of 
a method of placing an eternal barrier to all difputes of this kind, 
by inveftigatirig the limits that'nature has fixed to every fpe= 
cies of plarit,' as well ‘as to every {pecies of animal; and this 
is what hé calls ‘his ¢ fyftem of affimilation,’ in which he pro- 
feffes § to demonftrate in what manner the number of genera 
anid fpecies of ‘animals has been fixed by nature, with’the 
mearis of giving the moft perfe@ and complete hiftory of thefe 
different organifed bodies, according to the difcovery of the 
natural fyftem.’? His general principle we fhall firft'explain. 
M. Necker begins by afcertaining the true fignification of 
the terms genus and fpecies. ‘ There are no difputes, he adds, 
in mathematics, becaufe mathematicians begin by definitions.’ 
A genus then is defined to be an univerfal character formed 
by an abftra€tion of the qualities common to an aflemblage of 
fpecies; and by fpecies are underftood qualities or finilat 
marks in the individuals of one'or many different races, b 
means of which each fpecies is perpetuated, and confitied with- 
fm certain limits, which’ ‘naturé does not*permit it to pafs. 
The human fpecies, for inftance; belongs‘to the clafy'of digi- 
tated animals, or thofe whofe two hands and two feet afe tere 
minated: by fingers. ‘Fhe’ pongo and the ape'are two “other 
fpeciés of the fame genus} but; notwithftanding the fuffic 
ciently marked relation; in the conformation of thefe two fpe- 
cics, they will always remain feparate and diftinét. There is 
no 
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no example of any race produced by their union. It is the: 
fame. with other fpecies of the genus of quadrupeds. aa 
Each fpecies may confift of one or of many races. In the 
human {pecies we fee the négro, the Laplander, and the Ame- 
rican, very different from the European and Afiatic ; but thefe 
races unite ‘with eafe, and produce a mulifh kind, which, after 
a feries of years, returns again to the race of one of its pa- 
rents.. ‘The fame happens in the numerous race of dogs, and 
fome other animals: the apparent difference between the grey- 
hound and the fpaniel, is no objection to their belonging to 
the fame fpecies, nor a proof that their races may not form 
an union, [Che numerous varieties appear to the naturalift, 
but fo many. individuals of the canine fpecies ; as the European 
and the negro are equally men. : Rg 
. Thefe are the principles which our author applies to his fy{- 
tem of botany, im order to form a natural method; a pla 
which the elder Linnzus always had in vyew, on which he 
had long laboured, and of which we have only received what 
are profeffedly ftyled ‘ fragments.’ This idea was early the 
favourite,one of the Swedifh naturalift, and he avowed his 
predilection for it above half a century ago. It has been fince 
attended, to by numerous botanifts, and was the fubject that 
the late. Dr. Hope ftudied with anxious care; but the attempt 
of. .M..Bernard .Juffieu, completed by his nephew A. L. de 
Jufhieu, and-publifhed about two years fince, is the firft pub- 
lication, on the fubje&t, if we except that of M. de Adanfon. 
This, fyftem ‘we have had occafion to notice ; and, though the 
principle is not that which'we fhould have preferred, it is, in 
many; refpeéts, a valuable arrangement, for which, whatever 
tribute, we pay:to his own and uncle’s care, muft be confidered 
as drawny, in: a great degree, from M. Adanfon’s Families of 
Plants, , Fhe principles of this laft author, whom the prefent 
work has. reealled. to our remembrance, are followed fo clofely 
chy. M. Necker, that the number of ¢ families’ differs but by: 
four from thofe. of his predeceffor. Since the period of M. 
pufheu,. another author has publifhed a natural vegetable fy{- 
tem 3, but.it is a’ partial view, applied only to one fcience, me- 
dicine : we allude to. M. Murray’s Apparatus Medicaminums 
In: the medical line, it is\a-wery valuable work ; and notwith-, 
{tanding our numerous claims, -we have endeavoured to give 
an. account. of fome part’ at’ Jeaft of his labours in this 
Number,- MM; .Necker, in‘‘his’ prefent work, preferves as 
much as poflible the nomenclature of Linnzus, nor is, this 
the only -homage which'he pays to the-reftorer of bota- 
ny~,. His defcriptions are fuch faithful copies of the fexual 
fyftem, that it is eafy to refer any plant to the Linnzan ve- 
getable 
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getable in the valuable editions of Reichard and Murray. If 


it had not been for this exact relation, we fhould have regret 
ted his neglect of fynonyms, which his new names, and his 
peculiar method, feem to render almoft indifpenfible: ° | 
It is a juft complaint, that botany is become a field fo. 
vaft, that the imagination can f{carcely meafure its extent. 
Repeated voyages, in different parts of the world, have un- 
doubtedly removed the former limits of the fcience; but the 
ambition or the ignorance of travellers have added pretended 
to real novelties, and: botanifts have been obliged to adopt new 
enera and new fpecies, on the faith of a hafty defcription, or 
of adry and badly preferved plant. ‘The younger Linneus 
has reduce,l many of the feemingly new plants to known ge- 
nera: other botanifts have laboured, even more fuccefsfully, 
in this reform. M. de Jutheu feems particularly confident, 
that the limits of nature are already well known, and that bo- 
tany can offer few roe, PEE eg new, to thofe acquainted: 
with the beft works. . Necker adds his labours to the re- 
gulation of this chaos, and, having formed the fame. opinion, 
labours diligently to reduce the confufion to order. 1 

In applying his fyftem to botany, he has taken for‘his foun- 

dation the repeated experiments of the learned Kolreuter, om 
the fecundation of vegetables, to produce hybrid plants. He 
concludes, ‘ that all the races fuiceptible of a fertilé union, 
that is, where the prolific pollen of the one, fcattered on the 
correfponding organs of the other, generates. a third, partak~ 
ing of the nature of its parents, belong neceffarily to the fame 
fpecies; thofe which confift of a fingle race, incapable of » 
prolific mixture with any other, he calls fimple {pecies: A 
race, that reproduces itfelf, is called ‘ immortal; the mules, 
which do not produce their like, § mortal.’ : 

Our author is of opinion, that the minute differences be« 
tween the races of the fame fpecies may beconte an objeét of 
curiofity, but will deferve little attention from the naturalift. It 
is demonftrated, he thinks, that plants of the fame’natural {pe 
cies, as well as animals, generally poffefs the fame’ qualities, 
and it is loading the memory unneceffarily, to give P particu 
lar name to each plant, which differs from another in ‘marks 
fo little effential. On this account he gives each natural fpe- 
eies but a {ingle appellation, which..ftands-in the place‘ of the 
generic natne of botaniftsy and leaves to thofe, who are fond 
of minute obfervations, to diftinguith, if they think it worth 
their labout, the different races by, an additional name, which, 
:f. proper, muft be formed: from. the flight difference between 
thefe races, and which, of courfe; naturally occurs to the whole 
world. iy clonemon . 7 

Thefe natural fpecies of.our author are therefore orily the 
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“We have faid that M. Necker moft clofely follows this natus 
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genera of Linnets, determined in the manner pointed out by 
M. Kolreuter; but, as there are’many of thefe pretended ge- 
nera, which do not offer the fame. analogy between the plants 
which compofe them, it was neceflary to diftinguifh them b 
new names. Of thefe, fome are borroweil frani Haller, others 
from Aublet, Jacquin, and other betantits of “Aiftinguithed 
note: aconfiderable number are inferted by the author; but 
the language of botany is already too extenfive to allow us. to 
praife fo many new appellations: . 

All the known plants do not form; in our author's fyftem; 
above 2000 natural, well diftinguifhed fpecies. - Thofe, which 
are defcribed and arranged, amount to 18427; the 158, which 
remain, he acknowledges are not fo well known, and he ré- 
comimends the confideration of them to other botanifts: Thefe 
fpecies are arranged in fifty-four genera, according to hits 
new meaning of the word: Though the fructification n.akes 
the principal bafis of thefe diftinctions, it does not, exclude 
marks ‘taken from the habit, appearance; fizey and other mi- 
nuter variations. ‘The names are derived from the Greek} 
but’the greater part of his diviftons were already adopted’ by {| » 
botanifts, and diftinguifhed by lefs fingular names, as the ra~ 
diate, flofculofx, femiflofcule, ftellate, umbelliferx, &c. and 
the others coincide with fome of the Linnean clafles, mona- 
delphia, polyadelphia, &c. Since it was neceflary to form fome 
new names, as in the fruit-trees, the * crowned’ brittle’ ‘ half- 
opened’ pulpy’; a ‘ retracted,’ a ‘tortuous,’ ‘ conglutinated’ ‘ pe- 
rigynande’, &c.the feems tohave thonght it convenient to change : 
the whole. ‘The perigynande is a new term, including calyx 
and corolla ; every thing, in fhort, that invelopes the fructifica~ 
tion: it 4s diftinguifhed as fimple, double, or even triple, of 
which there are fome examples, and ftyled monofepalous or 
plurifepalous, as it corfifts of one or more leaves. 

The particular defcription and the diftribution of the genera 
we cannot include in this.aecount. We fhall only remark, 
that our author often coincides with M. de Juflieu, as is na- ) 
tural, fince each is familiar with the king’s garden, and that 
of Trianon, while both efteem equally M. Adanfon’s work. 
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ralift ; but his work will be of more general utility than his. 
model, by the exactnefs of its defcriptions, and its near ap-; 
proach, rs far as regards the diftinétions to the Linnean I[yf-. 
tem. Each genus is preceded by a key, in which the charaq-. 
ters of the fants belonging. boat are’ collected, and a plate, 
which contains all the diftinguifhing parts. ae 
As his term of fpecies anfwers to the genera of other. aw. 
thors, fo his genera refemble their orders. The word clafs * 
ig, he thinks, repugnant to a ioe fyftem; fince nature pros 
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duces fpecies, without regarding their chflification, ‘This may 
be true; but plants, as well.2s animals, have ,fome: refem- 
blances, which, connected artfully, greatly afift the memory, 
and render the ftudy lefs difficult, This is the great advantage 
of an artificial method ; and it would undoubtedly be a very ule- 
ful difcovery, if a method could be. invented, which, without 
deftroying the natural order of plants, would afford.a means 
of diftinguifhing them, and aflift the memory in retaining the 
diftinétions. ‘This would be a work worthy of the attention 
of ootanifts and philofophers.—The phytozoologie. philofo- 
phique is fubjoined alfo to the elements, : , 

The French nomenclature feems not to be executed :very 
happily; ana, in this, which we fhould not have hazarded 
without authority, we find ourfelves fupported by many French 
boianifts.. .M. de Juffieu’s work would have greatly ailifted 
our author, if the two fyftems had not been publithed nearly 
at the fame time. _On the whole, M. Necker feems to-haye 
done fome fervice. to botany ; but this perhaps is.more. than 
counterbalanced by unneceflary novelties and refinements,of a 
fpecious femblance, rather than of real utility... Wecannot 
but repeat, that M. Necker’s name will probably not. outlive 
the remembrance of his cotemporaries. 
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FRANCE 2 
M Arnould, fub-dire€tor of the board for the balance of 


© commerce, has publifhed an important work, entitled,‘ De 
la Balance du Commerce, &c.’ or, on the Balance of trade, 
and on the external commercial corine€tions of France in 
all'parts of the globe, particularly at the end of the reign 
of Louis XIV. and at the time,of the revolution ; the whole 
fupported by notes, and by aut hehtic. tables, relative to the’ 
pat ic fortune at thefe two epochs,, ‘with the value of the Pre 
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greffive importations and exportations from 1716 to 1788, in- 
clufively. ‘This work is in two volumes 8vo. with one quarto 
volume of tables; and is extremely interefting and well writ- 
ten. Our limits will not permit us to prefent an analyfis; and 
we muft content ourfelves with an extraét. ‘£ The exporta- 
tions of France to the European ftates arofe, at the end of the 
reign of Louis XIV. to the fum of 105 millions of livres; at 
the moment of the revolution they amounted to 424 millions, 
which forms an augmentation in thé proportion of one to four. 
In this fum of exportations there is to the amount of 152 mil- 
lions in value, of the productions of the French Weft Indian 
iflands; which only yielded 15 millions at the end of the reign 
‘of Louis XIV.’ 

M. le Hoc’s  Memoire au Roi, &c.’ or memoir to the king 
upon miniftry and adminiftration, 8vo. is a fingular pamph- 
Jet, deftined by its author to be read in the royal council, but 
‘written in a language little under{tood there, the voice of truth 
being a ftranger to that region, where, however, it is moft 
neceffary. Many complaining, from different motives, of-the 
little harmony in the movements of the French political body, 
fome from a with to haften the return of tranquillity, the fole 
fource and fecurity of the advantages of the new conttitution; 
others in order to calumniate the conftitution, and to ruin it in 
its birth by deftroying the public hope; it has become proper 
‘to obviate fuch complaints, by pointing out the means by which 
vigorous and uniform motion and life may be at once infufed 
into all parts of the French dominions: and this defign forms 
the fubje&t of M. le Hoc’s Memoir. é 

‘ La Police de Paris dévoilée,’ or the police of Paris unveil- 
ed, by Pierre Manuel, one of the adminiftrators in 1789, is 
a work not devoid of curiofity nor utility. It has been ob- 
ferved, that if the plague had offices, dignities, honours, be- 
nefices, and penfions to diftribute, there would not want pars 
tizans ready to prove that it is of right divine, and that it is a 
fin to oppofe its ravages. In like manner the commiffaries, 

' infpeQors, clerks, had taught the Parifians to admire and 
blefs the moft complicated, expenfive, and defpotic of all po« 
lices, the fervile inftrument of minifterial caprice. This work 
is indeed a picture of horrors: the chief chapters are on the 
police relative to bookfellers; to men of letters; to libels and 
newfpapers ; to priefts; to girls of the town; to grain. In 
the laft chapter ate detailed at letigth the proofs er at | 
the notorious compact of famine, the difcovery of which eott 
the valiant Le Prevot twenty-two years of captivity, and :the 
ruin of his fortune: All thofe conceriied are named. ‘This infer- 
nal project arofe in the year 1730, the defign was. to ~— 
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the people in order, to keep them tame; and_it is faid that 
Louis xv. Was HO ftranger fo the plot. : 

M: Guinguené has publifhed at Paris his. Letters..on the 
Confeffions of Rouffeau.'”'He' thinks that the genius and {uc- 
cefs of that preat man, his reputation, that of thofe mentioned 
in his Confeffions, the connection between this production and 
his moft‘celebrated works, the influence of the incidents of his 
life upon his chara€ter, that of his charaCter upon his talents, 
are all caufes which may affure to this work of Roufleau a 
lafting reputation. The premature deaths of the fucceffive 
truftees of the manufcript have occafioned its publication, be- 
fore the period affigned by its author, and many of his ene 
mies have thus met with an early punifhment. We with that 
the hiftory of the manufcript had been given: two parts are 
publifhed, and a third is expected. M. Guinguené enquires 
into the caufes of the clamour excited againft Roufleau’s Con- 
feffions, and reveals many fecrets of felf-love. The utility of 
this work, as M. Guinguené infers, confifts chiefly in its fhew- 
ing us 2 human heart completely unveiled, and in teaching us 
to examine and develope the fecrets of our own hearts. We 
fhall not follow this ingenious and able apologift further, but 
fhall reftri&t ourfelyes to our little extract, which feems to 
fhew that the Confeffions are not unpopular in France. * Ah 
voila de Ia pervenche! (fays M. Guinguené, ufing’an~ excla- 
‘mation of Roufleau, upon feeing this flower, endeared to him 

by a tender’ fcene), Ah! here is periwinkle! He has done 
“well to'confecrate this flower. It is one of thofe expreffions 
of the heart, which proves the empire of genius, and the kiiid 

of illumination which it confers upon the moft fimple produc- 
otions of nature. “The flower of the periwinkle is very pretty ; 
but it was little known, and feldom enquired after.? MM. 
“OGuinguené then fays, that M. Desfontaines, proféfior of “bo- 
“Stany in the royal garden, has informed him, that fince the 
-Confefliotis appeared, all perfons, but efpecially the women, 
“requeft him to thew this flower. | steer 

: The defcription of the ifland of Corfica, by Wf.’ Perny dé 
oi Villeneuve, deferves mention. The popilatiori ‘of 'that ifle 
“amounted in 1770 to 849,120 perfons; and in 1787 to'1 40,599. 
‘Our author gives a very complete account of the manners of 
the inhabitants, whofe pride and iridolence are rematkable : 
‘that they ‘are poor is a néceflary confequencé; and the lands 
< aré little cultivated. But the badnefs of the goverhinent may 
4c bea radical caufe of thefe defe€ts‘j’and it is to be hoped that 
othe freedom now imparted’ t6*the Corficans,’ in-a fingular 
°° ‘manner, from their being the fabjects of France, may improve 

‘their country and their matiners. , 
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A fucceffor to Meffieurs Savary and Volney has appeared, 


who treats the latter with as much harfhnefs as. he has fhewn 


to Savary. M_ de Ferrieres has publifhed at Paris, in two vols. 
_ 8vo. his § Memoires Hiftoriques, &c.’ or hiftorical, political 

and geographical memoirs of his voyages into Turkey, 
Perfia, and Arabia, from 1782 till 1789, with obfervations on 
the religion, manners, character, and commerce of thefe three 
nations, to which are added, exact accounts of the Turkith 
war againft the Auftrians and Ruflians, the difpofition of the 
three armies, and the refult of the campaigns. The language 
of this work is fometimes ungrammatical, but it has otherwife 
confiderable merit. It is faid that the criticifms of Volney 
hurt young Savary fo much as to contribute to abridge his life: 


but it is believed Volney will not prove fo fenfitive to the | 


criticifms of M. de Ferrieres. However this be, our author 
afferts that M. Savary, who was perfectly fkilled in Arabic, 


and had refided many years in Egypt, muft have been better . 


qualified to defcribe that country than Volney, who had only 
paffed four months at Aleppo, as much time among the monks 
of Libanus, and not more in Egypt. ? 

The abbe Raynal’s famous letter to the national aflembly 
has met with.a brief but virulent reply in the French Journals, 
figned Anacharfis Clootz. The writer afferts that Rayna! was 
never a philofopher,fnor a friend of liberty : he accufes the abbe 
of having gained influence and money by being a {py for the 
police, and a dealerin negroes. He adds, that the feeble au- 
thor of the work on the {tadtholders did not write the celebrat- 
ed hiftory of the European fettlements, which was the joint 
production of Pameja, Dubreuil, Diderot, Naigeon, Holbach, 
and others. Inftead of fuch unauthenticated malice, the au- 
thor had better have had recourfe to the ufual difcrimination 
of theory and practice; and have contented himfelf with proy- 
ing, by reafon znd examples, that a theoretic philofopher, un- 
accuftomed to the overbearing incidents and expedients of real 
action, and to the powers of chance, circumftance, and opi- 
nion, is generally a poor judge of practical improvement, One 
may paint the figure of a houfe, and, yet know nothing of 


¢ 


building. 


The © Traite du Tribunal de Famille,’ or, treatife on ado- | 


meftic tribunal, Paris, 8vo. points out the means and mode 
of conflituting fuch a judicature, which might judge of fepa- 


rations between hufband and wife, of teftaments, contra€ts of — 


marriage, guardians, wards, &c. without the ufual indecent 
difputes of near relations before courts of law. ‘The fcheme, 
which was firft fuggefted by a writer of our own country, is 
laudable; and nothing is now impofhible in France. 
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The § Code Francois,’ containing all the decrees of the late 
national affembly, is to appear in fix volumes, 12mo. and Me 
Julien, aid-de-camp to M. de la Fayette, propofes to publifh 
in thirteen volumes, 8vo. the difcuffions or debates of the na~ 
tional affembly, with an account of the known events, and fe- 
cret caufes which influenced them, and chara€ters of the 

eakers. | 

‘ At Strafburg have been advertifed the complete works of 
the duke de St. Simon, in thirteen volumes 8vo. confifting of 
memoirs of the reigns of Louis X[V. and XV. and the inter- 
mediate regency of the duke of Orleans, with notes and ad- 
ditions at the end of each volume, extracted from the letters 
of the author, and of different princes and nobles. Prefixt is 
to be an account of what was done by the French govern~ 
ment, towards fupprefhng this writer’s works, before the re- 
volution of 1789. The three volumes publifhed under the 
title of ‘ Memoirs de St. Simon,’ _1788, form but a meagre 
extract from this great work, which is too daring to have been 

yermitted in France before the revolution: but it is now to be 
oped that the public may enjoy the complete publication. 

M. Ramond, the able tranflator of Mr. Coxe’s Letters om 
Switzerland into French, has publifhed a treatife intituled, 
© Obfervations faites dans les Pyrenées,’ or, obferyations made¢ 
among the Pyrenees, a work of a new and interefting nature. 
It is the produétion of an obferver accuftomed to paint the 
grand objects of nature, and who is a ftranger to few {ciences. 
"Fhe warmth and truth of his defcriptions, and the variety of 
his obfervations, intereft readers of every clafs:-he beguiles 


them by degrees into the-moft ferious and important difcuf- 


fions ;. and his remarks, which at firft appear only local and 

eographical, conduét to conclufions of original merit. M. 
Ramond eftablifhes, as a certain truth, that the radical dif- 
tinction of races of men may be placed as an axiom in natural 
hiftory. “The fame climate has not in the whole courfe of 
ages confounded various races; and different climates have. 
never made a diftinétion in the race. To his inftances ‘from 
India, Arabia, from the Copts, the Greeks, the Turks, above 
all the Jews, who preferve in all climates their original phy- 
fiognomy, and fpeak moft languages with the inflexions of the 
Arabic, he might haye added others from Abyflinia, and Ice- . 
land. In modern times more exact information, fays a foreign 
journalift, has removed from climates the exaggerated influe 
ence which was imputed to them in phyfics, and in morals; 
and, far from granting that their power, may even determine 
the nature of government, we now doubt its effects even on 
the races and individuals of mankind. 
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‘ Londres et fes Environs,’ or, London and its efivirons, 2 
work compofed at London, Paris, two vols. 12mo. forms an 
ufeful guide to ftrangers. | 

M. de Beauchamp, whofe account of his Travels in Perfia 
we mentioned with applaufe on a former occafion, has favour- 
ed the public with a memoir, inferted in the Journal des Sa- 
vans, concerning fome Babylonian antiquities. He obfervesy 
that of the veftiges: fuppofed to remain of ancient Babylon, 
only two can be inferred to offer any determination concern- 
ing its pofition: 1. Tak-Kefre, fix leagues on the fouth-eaft 
of Bagdad, and near the Tigris; but really twelve leagues 
from Babylon; 2. ‘The rubbifh in the environs of Hella on the. 
Euphrates, on a fpot by the Arabs termed Makloubet, and 
which is the fole remain of Babylon. ‘Tak-Kefre, or the por- 
tivo of Kofrou, or Chofroes, as fometimes interpreted, M. de. 
Beauchamp rather inclines to think may be tranflated,.the 
broken portico. It is an edifice 270 feet long, and 86 high. 
Tn our traveller’s opinion this building is too rude for the age. 
of Chofroes, who flourifhed, fays he, A. D. 600; but-he for- 
gets Key-Kofrou, or Chofrou the Illuftrious, a Perfian king of. 
the firft feries, though we think little can be founded upon tra-, 
ditional appellations. Near this enormous edifice are ruins on 
both fides of the Tigris, called by the Arabs Medaine, or the 
two towns, that is Seleucia and Ctefiphon. A few years fince 
a fine ftatue of an infant, in white marble, was found here. 

The ruins of Babylon appear vifibly one league to the north 
of Hella. There is particularly a mount formed of bricks, 
{till called Babel by the Arabs: the bricks are hardened with 
fire, and cemented with zepht, or bitumen. ‘Towards the 
river there is a large quantity of rubbifh, which has affordea, 
and {till affords, materials for building Hella, an Arabian town 
of ten or twelve thoufand fouls: and here are found large and 
thick bricks, impreffed with unknown characters, fome of 
which are in the hands of abbe Barthelemy. Sometimes cham- 
bers are difcovered with earthen veffels, and infcribed pieces 
of marble; even ftatues have been found. In one chamber 
was the figure of a cow, formed with varnifhed bricks, and 
reprefentations of the fun and moon: M. de Beauchamp found. 
one brick, upon which was.a lion, and others which bore cref+ 
cents. He was informed that antiquities are found at three 
places in this region; 1, Makloube, 2. Brouffa, two leagues 
fouth-weft of Hella in the defert; 3. Kaides, beyond Broufia. 
Mott of the bricks at Makloube are ftamped with infcriptions, 
which are concealed by the pofition of the layers: black ftones 
with infcriptions are alfo.found here and at Brouffa. It is pro- 
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bable that many medals might be found in the ruins of Ba- 
bylon, if any attention were paid. M.de Beauchamp pro- 
cured one of copper: the head was not adorned with 2 mitre, 
as in the Parthian coins, but with a flowered crown.» One 
hundred . coins of bafe filyer were lately found at edu: 
which appear to be Babylonian or Parthian. Hella is 32° 33’ 
in latitude ; and 41° 53° 30” eaft of Paris. M: de Beauchamp 
clofes this interefting paper with fome geographical remarks, 
and a brief account of the Yezidis, a Manichzan feét near 
Mouffol, who follow the tenets contained in a book called 
Lohi-Mani, 
ITALY. 


At Genoa has appeared the firft volume of a work entitu- 
led, ‘ Storia Univerfale, &c.’ or an univerfal hiftory from the 
creation to the Chriftian era. This volume commences with 
gechnical chronology, after which occurs a preface on the ori- 
gin and progrefs - hiftory, on its different claffes, on the 
writers of univerfal hiftory, the plan of the prefent work, &c. 
Then follows the hiftory, which is carried down to the vo- 
cation of Abraham. 

In antiquities, long the favourite ftudy of Italy, a treatife 
has been publifhed under this title: .¢ Differtazione critico-fe- 
pulcrale, &c.’ or a critico-fepulchral differtation on a monu- 
ment difcovered at the place called Il Poggio delle Fornaci, near 
the town of Viterbo, 4to. On the weit of Viterbo is a fpot 
in which many fepulchral antiquities are found, particularly 
large urns, concerning two of which, found entire, the pre- 
fent differtation is written. The lid of each urn reprefented 
abed, on which is reclined a woman elegantly dreffed, her head 
a little raifed, and her left arm fupported by a rich cufhion. 
The author fuppofes thefe monuments to be early Etrufcan, 
and to have contained the remains of two women of rank: 
amid other curious matter are fome learned difcuffions on the 
practice of the Etrurians, and which afterwards paffed to the 
Latins and Romans, that of placing their fepulchres on the 
highways, or in remote {pots near ftreams, as in the prefent 
inftance. 

. The £ Collezzione de tutto cio che di Pittura, &c.’ or, 
colle€tion of all the monuments of painting, fculpture, and 
architeCture, mofaics, and other ornaments of the great church 
of the Vatican, by M. Baftide, is about to appear in eight vo- 
lumes, with eight hundred engravings. 

In the feventeenth volume of the comedies of Goldoni, pub- 
lifhed by Zalla at Venice, there are fome alterations in the 

Donna di Garbo, apparently by the author, 
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_ A new edition of Boccolari’s ‘ Nuovo Geografia;” or, new 


- fyftem of geography, an ufeful little work, has appeared at 


Pavia, 12mo. | 


GERMANY. 


- The firft volume of M. Schuitz’s work, On Paris and the 
Parifians, Berlin, 8vo. has been not unfavourably received. The 
fubje& is not new, but as objects change their appearance ac- 
Cording to the different points of view in which they are be- 
held, obfervations on Paris by a German are in fome degree 
interefting. This book has moreover the advantage of being 
one. of the lateft in its kinds and Paris has fuffered a great 
change within thefe two years. Befides, the capital of a great 
empire may be compared to a hot-bed, in which the plants are 
always forced, and will degenerate in the fame proportion that 
they are crouded without {eleétion : and fince the revolution 
the affortment is much changed. The author has a peculiat 
talent for difcerning objeéts in their real light: his ftyle is de- 
cent, eafy, and concife. He prefents faéts without declaiming 
either againft defpotifm or againft. licentiotfnefs. Vice and 
mifery, which at Paris appear under fo many mafques, are 
painted with true colours, but not fo dark as thofe of Mercier, 
Mr. 8. yather difplays human weaknefs than the depravity of 
‘our nature, and engages us rather to pity than tohate. The 
picture is enlivened with many features of rational charaéter, 
which, in general, have more of good than of evil; and 
the authot remarks feveral delicate fhades of difcrimination 
‘which efcape common.obfervers. This firft part contains a 
general fketch of Paris, with remarks on the population, 
the police, the tribunals, the prifons, and the charitable efta- 
blifhments. The fquare called Palais Royal, which has become 
the centre of politics, amufements, and vices, occupies a large 
{pace i in this volume}; and interefting details are given con- 
cerning it. Thefecond volume is to treat of Parifian manners 
in general, and-of the theatres. 


The three firft chapters of a work entitled the Hiftory of 


our Times, have appeared, at Lipftad in Weftphalia. In this 


obfcure corner an author has arifen, who has fome pretenfioris 
to merit, efpecially in point of judgment and ftyle. He begins 
with the French revolution, affuming the order of his narration 
from the year 1786, the date of the aflembly of the notables, 


-and continuing it to-the national confederation on the four- 


teenth of July 1790. . Then follows an account of the troubles 
in the Netherlands; the late emperor our hiftorian regards | as 
a great man, too much enlightened for his people. An acs 
count of the ‘Turkifh war is then given. 
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At Erlang, M. Ruckert has publithed the third part of his 
© Der feldban Chemifch Unterfucht, &c.’ or, chymical ré- 
fearches in agriculture. 

The ‘ Necrolog auf dafs Jahr 1790,’ or, necrology for the 
year 1790, containing the lives of celebrated or remarkable per- 
fons who died in that year, printed at Gotha, 8vo. is fortunate 
in its firft appearance. Franklin, Jofeph Il. Lewis of Hefle- 


‘Darmftadt, Howard, are fome of the illuftrious fubje&ts of 


this biography. 
SWITZERLAND. 


M. Bourit’s ‘ Itineraire de Geneve, &c.’ or, itinerary of 
Geneve, Laufanne, and Chamouni, fhall be placed under this 
divifion, though printed at Geneva, 12mo. Thisis a work of 
{mall fize, but containing much information. In the firft 
chapters are given a topographical defcription of Geneva, its 


-take and territory; the branches of its government are then 


treated, and the-police, revenues, &c. In fketching the cha- 


_racter of the Genevans, he infifts chiefly on their manners, in- 


duftry in manufactures and trade, their love of fimplicity, and 
capacity for the fcienices. Two Appendixes follow, containing 
a lift of the beft inns and lodging-houfes, &c. and the namés 
of the Genevan authors, dead or living, whofe works may be 

rocured, with the prices. “Tvhen fuceeeds a feries of letters 
defcribing Chamouni and Laufanne. M. Bourit obferves, that 
the ladies of Geneva much furpafs the men in fhape and in phy- 
fiognomy, a circumftance which is imputed to the attention 
which the fair fex here pays to the precepts of Rouffeau on 
education. The town of Laufanne was, till the fifth cen- 
tury only a village, called Colonia Equeftris, ftill preferving its 
name, and forming one of the principal ftreets of the town. 
Jt retains a fingular privilege ; for every citizen who becomes 


the proprietor of a houfe in this ftreet, acquires the right of 
_ being one of the judges in criminal matters. All the proprie- 


tors formerly fat to judge in the open air, now they execute 
their functions in the guild-hall. Laufanne was afterwards fo 
called from Laus Anne, a denomination arifing from the re- 
Hiques of St. Ann, here formerly held in high veneration. 


HOLLAND. 


The Batavian Society of Rotterdam has publifhed the ninth 
volume of their Memoirs ; at the head of which appears a fhort 
life of Stephen Hoogendyk, the founder of this aflociation. He 
was a gold{mith, and as he poffeffed a large fortune, and had 
no near relations, he employed an ample portion of his wealth 


‘and time in the encouragement ‘of public-fpirited exertions. 


He was particularly interefted in the fuccefs of the Batavian 


Pp4 Society, 
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Society, to which he prefented a large collection of inftru- 
ments ufed in the cultivation of natural philofophy ; and at his 
death left a confiderable legacy to this inftitution. ‘The chief 
articles in this volume reiate to the draining of marfhes and 
embankation of rivers. 

At Harlem has appeared a work intituled ‘ Levens-{chetzen, 
&c.’ or biographical fketches of celebrated men and women 
of the Netherlands, publithed by the fociety of public good. 
This book only forms the firft part of a moral compilation for 
the inftruction of youth. 

The hiftorical, political, and ceconomical Atlas, publithed i in 
numbers at Dort, folio, in the Dutch language, prefents an 


abridgment of ohuei is moft interefting in the hiftory, com- 
merce, and agriculture of each country. 


DENMARK. 


We have only now feen the elegant Danifh edition of ba- 
ron Holberg’ s fatire on the univerfity of Copenhagen, formerly 

ublifhed in Latin, under the title of Klimii Iter Subterraneum. 
This work is printed in the Roman letter, not in the black cha- 
racter abfurdly ufed to this day in Germany and Sweden, and 
forrs a quarto volume, ornamented with fine plates engraved 
by Clemens, after defigns of Abildgaard an eminent painter. 


SWEDEN. 
The fecond volume of the Tranfaétions of the Swedifh 


- Academy of Belles Lettres and Infcriptions, publifhed this _ 


year at Stockholm, contains the following articles. 

1. Hiftorical remarks on fome ancient gold coins found in 
the ifle of Oeland. 

Thefe remarks are written by M. Engeftroem, who has con- 
fiderable {kill in medals, as well as in other departments of li- 
terature. The coins in queftion are gold florins, the moft mo- 
dern of which were ftruck about the year 1450. ‘Twenty- 
three are defcribed, being fpecimens of all the varieties dif- 
covered ; ten of the moft remarkable are engraved. 

2. Remarks on the fcience of emblems fo far as it concerns 

medals, by M, Adlerbeth. 
_ After fome preliminary remarks on the hiftory 2 medals, 
their nature, and the differences between them xd common 
coin, the author gives fatisfaétory details on the infcriptions, 
portraits, figures, and devices tebe employed. 

3: Hiftorical refearches into the ebifiaternity of our Savi- 
er’s holy body, at Stockholm, by M. Murberg. 


The confraternitics, refembling a kind of fpititual free-ma~ 
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ons, were much in fafhion at the commencement of the fix- 
teenth century. Among a number of thefe eftablifhments in 
Sweden, this was one of the moft confiderable. It received 
not only clergy, but laity of both fexes, with no condition but - 
that of paying for the patent. King Charles VIII. was in- 
{cribed a member when on his death-bed; and the adminiftrae 
tor Steno Sture even after death. This fociety joined tempo- 

rai riches to the treafures of {piritual merit. | 

4. An account of the prizes diltributed by the Academy or 
the 20th of March, 1787. 

5. One of the pieces, crowned at the meeting. for that 
purpofe, was written by M. Flintenberg: the fubje&t was, 
the:connectigns of commerce and policy between Sweden and 
the Hanfe ae and the effects of thefe connections. ‘The 
firft part of this differtation difplays the influence of thefe con~ 
nections on Swedifh politics, from the formation of the Han- 
featic league, in the middle of the thirteenth century, when . 
Hamburgh and Lubec confederated to preferve the liberty of 
navigation, and the fecurity of the public roads, an union in ~ 
which other commercial towns joined, and which was main- 
tained till the end of the fixteenth century. In the fecond part 
the author particularifes the nature of the commerce between 
the Hanfe Towns and Sweden, their privileges in that king- 
dom, and the general effets of this trade. It appears that 
Sweden profited mych by this intercourfe; and that the Ger- 
mans introduced the arts and manufactures. It is doubtlefs 
advantageous to a nation to carry on trade in its own bottoms: 
yet a commodity is always more valued when the merchant 
comes to purchafe, than when it is carried to his refidence. 
The Chinefe, who have almoft no navigation, procure in €x- 
change for their dried leaves and trinkets vaft quantities of Eu= 
ropean money. But fafhion reigns over the opinions of ftatef- 
men, as well as over thfe bonnets of the ladies. 

6. Count Oxenftierna’s difcourfe upop his admiffion into 
the academy. 

7. An effay on the hiftorical ftyle, by Mr. ey hif- 
toriographer of Sweden. 

The author paffes in review the moft eminent ancient and 
modern hiftorians, and fhews the advantages and defects of 
each in manner and ftyle. His remarks difplay confiderable 
knowledge and tafte. 

8. A project for the medals of great men, during the reigns 
pf Guftavus Adolphus and Chriftina, by Mr. Luth. 

g- A collection of defigng for medals, chofen from thofe 
prefented at the folemn meeting. 

A Swedith comedy in three atts, called Tadelfkgoln, or the 
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Schoot for Scandal, in imitation of Mr. Sheridan’s drama, has. 


fuccefsfully appeared on the theatre at Stockholm. 
The ‘Swenka Archivum,’ or Swedith archives, publithed 


at Stockholm, by M. Gioerwell, keeper of the royal library, 


appear in Numbers from the teh collection of the editor; 
who, after employing thirty-five years in his labours for lite- 
rary hiftory, and in the publication of different periodical 
works, now lives in rural retirement, folely occupied with the 
hiftory of his country. 

The baron de Rofenhane has publifhed a ¢ Kort Utcatt ;’ 
ér abftract of the hiftory of Adolph us Frederic, king of Swe- 
den, and of his queen, founded on a feries of their medais and 
jettoons, 8vo. This work is a continuation of @he hiftory of 
the kings and queens of Sweden, ‘by the late M. Berch, and 
3s worthy to be placed by the fide of that efteeméd production. 
After learned refearches into the origin of the houfe of Olden- 
burg, different branches of which now flourifh on the three 
northern thrones, is given the life of the late king, which ot 
cupies 150 pages, and that of the queen, which fills 100, 
The authorities and proofs conflitute the reft of the volume. 
To the medals ftruck in honour of the | king and queen, ate 
added thofe which bear the bufts of the princes and princefféé 
of Sweden, down to the epoch ‘of that which is confecrate edt 
the memory of the naval con#liG at Hogland, under the orders 
of the duke of Sadermania. The author clofes with the de- 
feription. of the various coins in gold, filver, and copper, 

flruck during the ren of which he treats. If there remaih 
any intelligence to be added to this work this care will pro- 
bably be left to future times, in which the veil may be remoy- 
ed, which covers many circumftances not permitted to be dif- 
‘elofed, by the recent refpect due to illuftrious perfons and 
families. 


PRUSSIA. 


Mr. Bufching’ s German Differtation on the running Schools 
deferves notice, though only a thin quarto pamphlet. ‘the 
running fchools, or carendarit, confitted of {cholars, who went 
on certain dzys of the week to.coileét alms for their fupport, 
by finging before the houfes. Nir. Bufching fhews the origin 
ot this pr ‘actice, which is very ancient, efpecially i in Denmark. 

He mention s celebrated men who have been indebted to this 

- mode of education, particularly, 1. Luther, who in the ycars 
the) and 1498, belonged to the running fchools of Magde- 
burg and Eifenach; 2. Michael H: alding, raifed to the higheft 
dignitics by the emperors Charles 'V. and Ferdinand; 32 At- 
fuerus Fritfch, an able lawyer, and the chancclor of a princi- 
pality 3 
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pality; 4. John Matthias Gefner, counfellor to his Britannic 
majefty, and profeffor at Gottingen. He proceeds to fhew 
the inconveniences of this plan, particularly in large towns; 
‘and propofes other expedients to {upport poor fcholars. 

M. de Verdy, chamberlain to the Pruffian king, has pub- 
lifhed at Berlin a valuable work in French, entituled the Genea- 
logical and Chronological Hiftory of ‘the Houfe of Heffle Hom- 
burg, to ferve as a continuation to Mallet’s ‘hiftory of Heffe, 
compofed from the archives of the family. The epithets, ‘ ge 
nealogical and chronological,’ are as abfurd as Raynal’s © phi 
lofophical and political,’ being implied in the very nature and 
‘effence of i refpe€tive works; but we expect foon to fee 
fome Frenclt work entituled, ‘ The hiftorical hiftory, &c.’ 
The prefent production has, however, great merit: and the 
life of Frederic II. furnamed With the Silver Leg, who was 
born in 1633, unites the adventures of romance with the fo- 
lidity of truth. A letter of Mr. Hertzberg, late the Pruffian 
minifter of ftate, is publifhed, in which he candidly allows that 
the royal author of the Memoirs of Brandenburg had fallen 
into a grofs miftake, concerning a battle in which this Fre- 
deric II. landgrave of Hefle-Homburg, was concerned. 
~The work intituled ‘ Friedrichs des Zweiten, &c.’ or the 
correfpondence of Frederic Il. king of Pruflia, before and after 
his acceflion to the throne, with M. Duhan de Jandun, Berlin, 
4 volume of 118 pages in 8vo. in German; or in French 132 
pages 12mo. is valuable to thofe who know how to eftimate the 


firft fparkles of genius. As the preceptor of the young prince 


had acquired the utmoft confidence with his pupil, the foul of 
¥redetic appears unveiled, and difplays much goodnefs and fen- 
fibility. But power corrupts the poffeffortand all around him. 
This correfpondence begins at the year 1727, when M. Due 
han’s preceptorate ended, and is continued with intervals to 
the death of M. Duhan, in 1746. The fon of this preceptor 
‘communicated the prefent letters to the editor, who is fuppofed 
to be M, Formey: the French is the original. 


RUSSIA. 


M. Hupel has publifhed at Riga his treatife in German, 
* Van den Cofaken,’ or, upon the Cofacs, with othermemoirs, 
8vo. The information of this author feems to deferve confi- 
‘dence, | 
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An Hifterical Difquifition concerning the Knowledge which 
the Ancients had ef India. By William Robertfon, D. D 
- FL RS. (Concluded from p. 131.) 


E now proceed to confider the fourth and laft fection, 7 


the Notes, and Appendix, of this work. The general 
‘obfervations, contained in the laft fe€tion, are thus intro- 
duced. 


‘ Thus I have endeavoured to defcribe the progrefs of trade 


with India, both by fea and by land, from thé earlieft times > 


in which hiftory affords any authentic information concerning it, 
until an-entire revolution was made in its nature, and the mode of 
carrying it on, by that great difcovery which I originally fixed to 


the utmoft boundary of my inquiries. Here, then, this difquifi- . 


tion might have been terminated. But as [ have conducted my 
readers to that period when a new order of ideas, and new ar- 
_rangements of policy began to be introduced into Europe, in con- 


fequence of the valye and importance of commerce being fo thg-’ . 


roughly underftcod, that in almoft every country the encourage- 
ment of it became a chief obje& of public attention; as we have 
now reached that point whence a line may be drawn which marks 
the chief diftin&tions between the manners and political in ftitutions 
of ancient and modern times, it will render the work more in- 
firuGive aad ufeful, to conclude it with fome general obfervations, 
which naturally arife from a:furvey of both, and a comparifon of 
the one with the other. Thefe obfervations, I truft, will be found 
not only to have am intimate connection with the fubje& of my 
sefearches, and to throw additional light upon it; but will ferve 
to ilJuftrate many particulars in the general hiftory of commerce, 
and to point out effects or confequences of various events, which 
haye not been generally obferved, or confidered with that attention 
which they merited.’ : 


Thefe general obfervations relate, 1. to the reafon why the 


paflage by the Cape of Good Hope was not difcovered in an- — 
cient times: 2. to the caufes of the rapid progrefs made by the‘ 
moderns, in exploring India, and of their extenfive power, ~ 


and valuable fettlements in that country : 3. to the fudden ef- 


fe&t of opening a direct communication with the eaft, in low- 


ering the price of Indian commodities : 4. to the increafed de- 
mand for thefe goods, in confequence of a more plentiful fup- 
‘ply: 5. to the caufes why the Portuguefe fo long maintained 
the exclufive property of India; 6. to the coincidence in point 
gf tume between the difcoveries of Colon, or Columbus, and 

Gama; 
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Gama} and the confequences of that coincidence: 7. to the 
differences between the effects of thefe difcoveries, in extend- 
ing the commerce, and adding to the enjoyments of Europe : 
8. to the effects of the Portuguefe power in India, in prevente 
ing Europe from falling a prey to the Turks. All thefe'to- 
pics, except the firft, have little or no relation to the title, and 
{ubject, of this work; and moft of them had been fo ably dif- 
cufled by the abbé Raynal, in whofe {now we often trace the 
ftolen footfteps of our author, that we can conceive no rea- 
fon for their infertion, except to {well the book, and render it 
popular by the mixture of modern ideas, more congenial to 


the public at large. : 
Upon the third article the door obferves 


« In what proportion the Portuguefe lowered the pfice of Indian 
commodities, I cannot afcertain with precifion, as I have not fotnd ° 
in cotemporary writers fufficient information with refpeét to that 
point. Some idea however of this, approaching perhaps near to 
accuracy, may be formed from the computation of Mr. Munn, an 
intelligent Englifh merchant. He has publifhed a table of the 
prices paid for various articles of goods in India, compared with 
‘\]° the prices for which they were fold in Aleppo, from which the 
difference appears to be nearly as three to one ; and he calculates, 
that after a reafonable allowance for the expence of the voyage 
from India, the fame goods may be fold in England at half. the 
price which they bear in Aleppo. The expence of conveying the 
ptoduction of India up the Perfian gulf to Baffora, and thence ei- 
ther through the great or little defert to Aleppo, could not, I 
( fhould imagine, differ confiderably by that from the Red Sea to 

Alexandria. We may therefore fuppofe, that the Venetians inight * 
purchafe them from the merchants of that city, at nearly the fame 
rate for which they were fold in Aleppo; and when we add to 
this, what they muft have charged as their own profit in all the 
markets which they frequented, it is evident that the Portuguefe 
might afford to reduce the commodities of the eaft to a price be- 
low that which I have mentioned, and might fupply every part 
of Europe with them more than one-half cheaper than formerly. 
The enterprizing fchemes of the Portuguefe monarchs were-ac+ 
complithed fooner, as well as more completely, than in the hour 
of moft fanguine hope they could have prefumed to expeét; and 
early in the fixteenth century, their fubjects became poffeffed of a 
monopoly of the trade with India, founded upon the only equita- 
ble title, that of furnithing its productions in greater abundance, 
and at a more moderate price.’ : 


In difcuffing the fixth article, Dr. Robergfon informs us that 


‘the number of negro flaves, in the fettlements of Great _ 
: -. an 
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and France, in the Weft Indies, excéeds a million; and as the: 
eftablithment of fervitude has been found, both in ancient and 
in modern times, extremely unfavourable to population, it 
requires an annual importation from Africa of at leaft fifty- 
eight thoufand, to keep up the ftock. 


Some of his obfervations, on the feventh head, merit partie 
cular attention. 


« But while the difcovery and conqueft of America is allowed 
to be one principal caufe of that rapid increafe of induftry and, 
wealth, which is confpicuous in Europe during the two laft cen- 
turies, fome timid theorifts have maintained, that throughout the 
fame period Europe has been gradually impoverifhed, by being 
drained of its treafure, in order to carry on its trade, with India. 
But this apprehenfion has arifen from inattention to the nature and 
vfe of the. precious metals. They are to be confidered in two 
different lights; either as the figns which all civilifed nations have 
agreed to employ, in order to eftimate or reprefent the value both: 
of labour and of all commodities, and thus to facilitate the pur- 
chafe of the former, and the conveyance of the latter from one 
proprietor to another ; or gold and filver may. be viewed as being 
themfelves commodities or articles of commerce for which fome 
equivalent muft be given by fuch as wifh to acquire them. In 
this light, the exportation of the precious metals to the Eaft fhould 
be regarded; for, as.the nation by which they are exported muft 
purchafe them with the produce of its own labour and ingenuity, 
‘this trade moft contribute, though not in the fame obvious and 
direct manner as that with America, towards augmenting the ge- 
neral induftry and opulence of Europe. If England, as the price 
of Mexican and Peruvian dollars which are neceflary for carrying 
On its trade with Jadia, muft give a certain quantity of its wool- 
len or cotton cloth or hardware, then the hands of an additional 
number of manufaéturers are rendered active, and work to a cere 
tain amount muft be executed, for which, without this trade, 
there would not have been any demand. The nation reaps all the 
benefit arifing from a new creation of induftry, With the gold 
and filver which her manufaétures have purchafed in the Well, 
fhe is enabled to trade in the markets of the Eaft, and the ex- 
portation of treafure to India, which has been fo much dreaded, 
inftead of impoverifhing, enriches the kingdom.’ 


The examination of the eighth topic, in which our author 
confeffedly follows Raynal, we' believe more fpecious than fo- 
lid, and rather an inftance of ‘over refinement. Europe had 
never caufe to fear the maritime power of the Turks, a {pe- 


cies of .exertion to which: thei habits and manners are very 
unpropitious. — 
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The notes and obfervations now arifé to view; and:we can 
perceive none of them which might-not have been either blend- 
ed with the.text.or thrown to the bottom of the page. In 
ngte xi. p. 195, the doctor difbelieves Pliny’s flatement of the 
expedition of Seleucus in to India, becaufe ‘if Seleucus had 


advanced as far ‘into India as the mouth of the Ganges, the 


ancients would have had a more accurate knowledge of that . 
part of the country, than they feem eyer to have pofleffed.’ 
But accurate ideas were not attained even from Alexander’s 
expedition; and it is vain to expect them from a military in- 
curhon into a country: this modern reafoning againit ancient 
fact is unfair andinconclufive. Dr. Robertfon in note xix, p. 
206, miftakes the very name and nature of a periplus, which 
is a circumnavigation of a fea, or a defcription of its fhores. 
Note xxiv, p. 211, bears, ‘If the ufe of the cotton manufac- 
tures of India had been common among the Romans, the va- 


‘rious kinds of them would ‘have been enumerated in the law, 
‘de publicanis et vectigalibus, in the fame manner as the differ- 


e . o e . . 
ent kind of fpices, and precious ftones. Such a {pecification 


would have been equally neceflary for the direction both of 
the merchant, and of the tax-gatherer.’ This reafoning is 
far from conclufive, becaufe cotton differs not in genus as {pie 
ces, and precious ftones; and becaufe the great variety of the . 
cotton goods of India may be of gradual and late inyention. 
The correction of D’Anville’s eaftern geography by M. Gof- 
felin in his ‘ Geography of the Greeks analyfed’ {tated in 
note xxxii, defervedly meets with Dr. Robertion’s applaufe. . 
By D’Anville’s fyftem the Magnum Promontorium is the 


fouthern point of Malacca; by M. Goffelin’s it is the: point 


of Braga at the mouth of the river Ava. ‘The Magnus Sinus of . 
D’Anyille is the gulph of Siam; of Gofiglin, the gulph of 
Martaban. The Cattigara of Goffelin, is Mergui in the welk 


‘of Siam: Thine or Sine metropolis is now Tanaferim. ‘The 


Ibadii infula one of a clufter of ifles of this part of Siam. Dr. 


‘Robertfon adds that, from the Ayen Ahbery, Vol. II. p. 7, 


it appears that Cheen was an ancieut-name of Pegu, and the 
ancient Sine might refer to this. D’Anville is an excellent 
geographer, but far from infallible, and, among his errors, 
is con{picuous, a fondnefs for the aflimilation of ancient and 
modern names. His inland geography of the Seres, &c. in 
Afia, and his delineation of the north of Europe as known to 
the ancients, muft be alfo.greatly reduced. _ The geographer 
of Ravenna defcribes the north part of the Ganges as a river: - 
of the Seres. | : Begs 
‘The praife of Mr. Gibbon, in nate xxxy, is given with evi- 


dent conitraint ; * a¢curacy and precifion, indultry, and dif 
cernnient, 
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cernment,’ are feeble echoes of applaufe, while every Scoftiff 
writer meritioried by Dr. Robertfon is learned, and ingenious, 
and elegant! We particularly difrelith the e/prit du corps whten 


it appears in a national fhape. In note xxxvi. p. 225, it is” 


faid that an Arabian relation divides the peniitfula of India in- 
to four kingdoms; and yet our inattentive author only men- 


tions one which is in the peninfula, namely Guzerat: the - 
others are in the north of India. Dr. Robertfon conéludes, note | 


XXxix, p. 231, that thé intereourfe between Egypt and Eu- 
rope had ceafed becaufe papyrus was not imported after the 
feventh century: the inference is far from pofitive. Gibbon 


vol. ix. p. 379, ed. 1791, fhews that common paper was known » 


to the Saracens at the beginning of the eighth century, of 
courfe the manufacture of papyrus muft have been neglected 5 


the European books of the middle ages were moftly religious, : 


and it might appear profanation to ufe Mahometan materialss 
but the ignorance of Europe was the great caufe, and not the 


effect, of the non-importation of papyrus and paper. The in- - 


ftances of Marco Polo’s knowledge of the eatt, given in note 


xlvi. p. 237, are trifling; and we refer the doctor to Muller’s - 


Latin edition of that great traveller for fuller information. 

In pafling to the Appendix, containing obfervations on, the 
civil policy—the laws and judicial proceedings—the arts—the 
fciences —and religious inftitutions of the Indians, we muft ob- 
ferye that it is doubtlefs the firft time that fuch various, and 


important matters, were difcufled in an Appendix; or that an | 


Appendix contained a grander fubje@ than the book to which 
it hangs. The enquiries of this part might have formed a 
pleating variety to the geographical and antiquarian plan of 


the Difquifition, and belong in a great meafure to the know- | 


ledge which the ancients had of India: but our author is fond 
of the old Dutch garden, in which the deparments were kept 


moft formal and diftinét, and the yew trees of hiftory were 
never mingled with the flowering fhrubs of fcienee and criti- — 


cifm : the grand and natural fcheme of the Englifly garden ex- 


ceeds his views; for with it a well-digefted hiftory may be -- 
compared, in which we find the plain but vivid verdure of ©: 


narration, the flowers of eloquence, here a grove of meditation, 
there a diftant profpect of genius, grottoes of feience, temples 
of criticifm, interfperfed with all the charms of variety: As 
the doétor’s work now ftands, we can only compare.it to one 


of thefe eaftern fheep, whofe enormous tail is more fat and_ 


valuable than the body. 


The remarks upon the diftin@ion of ranks, and feparation 


of profeflions in India, deferve notice. 


* Such arbitrary arrangements of the various members which, 


compofe a community, feems, at firft view, to be adverfe to im 
, provement 
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provement either in fcienc® or in arts; and by forming around 
the different orders of men, artificial barriers, which it would be 
impious to pafs, tends to circumfcribe the operations of the hu- 
man mind within a narrower fphere than nature has allotted to 
them. When every man is at full liberty to direét his efforts to- 
wards thofe obje&ts, and that end which the impulfe of his own 
mind prompts him to prefer, he may be expeéted to attain that 
high degree of eminence to which the uncontrouled exertions of 
genius and induftry naturally condu&. The regulations of In- 
dian policy, with refpect to the different orders of men, muft nes 
ceffarily, at fome times, check genius in its career, and confine 
to the funétions of an inferior caft, talents fitted to fhine in an 
But the arrangements of civil government are 
made, not for what is extraordinary, but for what is common; 
not for the few, but for the many. The objec of the firft Indian 
Jegiilators was to employ the moft effectual means of providing 
for the fubfiftence, the fecurity, and happinefs of all the members 
of the community over which they prefided. With this: view they 
fet apart certain races of men for each of the various profeflions 
and arts neceffary in a well-ordered fociety, and appointed: the 
exercife of them to be tranfmitted from father to fon in fucceffion, 
This fyftem, though extremely repugnant to the ideas which we; 
by being placed ina very different ftate of fociety, have formed, 
will be and, upon attentive infpection, better adapted to attain 
the end in view, than a carelefs obferver is, on a firit view, apt 
to imagine. ‘The human mind bends to the law of neceflity, and 
is accuftomed, not only to accommodate itfelf to the reftraints 
which the condition of its nature, or the inflitution of its country, 
impofe, but to acquiefce in them. From his entrance into life, 
an Inaian knows the ftation allotted to him, and the funtions ta 
which he is deftined by his birth. The objeéts which relate to 
thefe are the firft that prefent themfelves to his view. ‘They oc- 
cupy his thoughts, or employ his hands; and, from his earliet 
years, he is trained to the habit of doing with eafe and pleafure 
that which he muft continue through life to do. To this may be 
afcribed that high degree of perfection confpicuous in many of thé 
Indian manufaétures ; and though veneration for the practices of 
their anceftors may check the fpirit of invention, yet, by adhere 
ing to thefe, they acquire fuch an expertnefs and delicacy of hand, 
that Europeans, with all the advantages of fuperior fcience, and 
the aid of more complete initruments, have never been able to 
equal the exquifite execution of their workmanfhip. While this 
high improvement of their more curious manufactures excited the 
admiration, and attraéted the commerce; of other nations, the fe- 


paration of profeffions in India} andthe early diftribution of the. 


people into claffes, attached to particular kinds ef labour, fecured 
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o 
fuch abundance of the more common and ufeful commodities, 2s. 
- ; . « q ° ls « ‘ 
not only fupplied their own wants, but miniftered to thofe of the 





4 


countries around them.’ 


. But when Dr. Robertfon proceeds to obferve that ‘ what 
now is in India, always was there, and is likely flill to conti- 
nue,’ we doubt that he is a philofopher. We wifh that: he had 
feen Meiners De caufis Caffarum in Egypte et India, Gottingen, 

1790; who regards the cafts as proofs of revolution and con- | 
queft, and not as examples of ftability. The upper cafts are : 
white, being foreign conquerors from the north, the others 
gradvally decline m colour till they end in the black Pariasy 
the Aithiopes Indi of ancient geography, then.a diftinét people 
in the fouth, now fcattered over the country. 

_ ‘The ancient partition of India, into {tates of, great magnitude, 
ftrikes our author as a proof of early civilifation: he delights 
to dwell on the power of the Brahmins who could put their 
fovereigns to death; and views with a curfory eye the agri- 
culture and the rysts. His remarks on the Indian jurifpru- | pe 
dence are too brief even to excite, far lefs to gratify, curiofity. — 
In p. 274, Dr. Robertfon fays ‘we may conclude that the 
Hindoos have in their poffeflion treatifes concerning the laws, 
and jurifpradence of their country, of more remote antiquity 
than are to be found in any other nation. The truth of this 
depends not upon their own teftimony alone, but it is put be- 
yond doubt by one circumftance, that all thefe treatifes are 
written in the Sanfkreet language, which has not been f{poken, d 
for many ages in any part of Indoftan, and is now under{tood 
by none but the moft learned Brahmins.’ The antiquities of — 
diftant countries are particularly apt to miflead, being not on- 
Jy remote in time, but in place: and the vaguenefs of the doe- _ 
tor’s reafoning muft ftrike every reader who fefleéts on the, 
mutability of language; which, in the courfe of three or four — 
centuries, may be fo changed that the former {peech fhall be- 
come an -object of erudition. Sir William: Jones. obferves, «| t] 
‘(p. 275)-that in the firft of the facred law-traéts, which the >: p 
Hindoos fuppofe to have been revealed by Menu, fome mil- V 
lions of years ago, there is a curious pafiage on the legal intereft- ti 
of money, and the limited rate of it in different cafes, with an... a 
‘éxception in regard to:adventures at fea. ‘This the dodter: . g 
‘Gonfidets as a proof of the greateft refinement, w periods of «:: fi 
‘the moft remote antiquity: and, for our part, we regard it-as) F 
‘an evidence that the revelation-of Menu isa late forgery. .We | ti 
-yet-know very little of Indian -hterature 5 but when this cue: 
rious and interefting fubjeG 1s further explained, it is believed! al 
that the-value of one century will begin to be eflimated imits ini fc 
(ot ae : i3 chronology: s ef ai 
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chronology ;, and that we hall ceafe to reckon by wild thou- 
fands, and millions of years. In the Arabian accounts of In- 
dia and China, publifhed by Renaudot, we find that the Chi- 
nefe, (p. 22) univerfally learned to read and write; and that 
though there were families of learned men in India (p. 32) 
yet the Indians (p. 83), were accuftomed to repair to Saran- 
dib, or Ceylon, to attend the literary aflemblies; no great 
proof of proficience in the continent, fo late as the ninth 
century. It is matter of furprize that thefe valuable relations 
are not ufed by Dr. Robertfon in his Appendix. 

‘The ftate of the arts in India form the next-topic of our 
author’s invefligation. : 


‘ As the condition of the ancient inhabitants of India, whe« 


- ther we confider them as individuals, or as members of fociety, 
appears, from the preceding inveltigation, to have been extreme- ., 


ly favourable to the cultivation of ufeful and elegant arts; we 
are naturally led to enquire, whether the progreis which they 
actually made in them, was fuch as might have been expected from 
a people in that fituation. In attempting to trace this progrefs, 
we have not the benefit of guidance equal to that which condu@ted 
our refearches concerning the former articles of enquiry.. The 
ancients, from their:flender acquaintance with the interior ftate 
of India, have been able to communicate little information with 
refpect to the arts cultivated there; and though the moderns, dur- 
ing their continued intercourfe with India for three centuries, 
have had accefs to obferve them with greater attention, it is of 
Jate only, that by ftudying the languages now and formerly fpo- 
ken in India, and by confulting and tranflating their moft emi- 
nent authors, they have begun to ehter into that path of enguiry 
which leads with certainty to a thorough knowledge of the itate 
of arts cultivated in that country.’ 


He firft confiders the pagodas or temples, and the caftles 
then the produ€tions of the loom and the needle; and Jaftl 
poetry: in which clafs the Bagvhat-Geeta, tranflated by Mr. 
Wilkins, and Sacontala by fir William Jones, engage his par« 
ticular attention. | ‘The attainments of the Indians in fcience 
are. treated in the fucceeding divifion, under the heads.of lo« 
gic. and metaphyfics, ethics, phyfics. Concerning the two 
firftfubjeéts. very little is faid: in the article of phyfics Dr. 
Robertfon obferves the proficience of the Indians in arithme- 
tics from the invention of the ten ‘ cyphers or figures,’ fore 
getting the proofs which have been adduced for the ufe of thefe 
abbreviations in accompts among the Greeks and Romans, be« 
fore'the time of Boethius ; and from the Greek empire it is 
as probable that they pafled to the Arabs and Indians. On 

Q_g 2 the 
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the Indian aftronomy he offers fome curious remarks ; but when 
the ingenious doétor proceeds to ftate M. Bailly’s notions on 
this fubjeét,he feems unaware of the vifionary charatter of that 


elegant writer. The following laudable obfervations deferve 
particular attention. 


~ € Tn an enlightened age. and nation, and during a réign diftin- 
guifhed by a fucceffion of the moft fplendid and fuccefsful under- 
takings to extend the knowledge of nature, it is an object wor- 
thy of public attention, to take meafures for obtaining poffeffion 
of all that time has fpared of the philofophy and inventions of the 
moft early and mot highly civilifed people of the Eaft. It is with 
peculiar advantages Great Britain may engage in this laudable 
undertaking. Benares is fubjeé&t to its dominion; the confidence 
of the Brahmins has been fo far gained as torender them commu- 
nicative; fome of our countrymen are acquainted with that facred 
language in which the myfteries both of religion and of fcience 
are recorded ; movement and aétivity has been given to a fpirit of 
inguiry throughout all the Britith eftablifhments in India; perfons 
who vifited that country with other views, though engaged in 
occupations of a very different kind, are now carrying on fcien« 
tific and literary refearches with ardour and fuccefs. Nothing 
feems now to be wanting but that thofe entrofted with the ad- 
miniftration of the Bririfh empire in India, fhould enable fome 
perfon, capable, by his talents and liberality of fentiment, of 
inveitigating and explaining the more abftrufe parts of Indian phi- . 
lofophy, to devote his whole time to that important object. Thus 
Great Britain may have the glory of exploring fully that exten- 
. five field of unknown fcience, which the academicians of France 
had the merit of firft opening to the people of Europe.’ 


The laft evidence, which the doctor mentions, of the early 
and high civilifation of the Indians, is deduced from the con- 
fideration of their religious tenets, and practices. But.on this, 
as.on the other objects of this Appendix, we find more of tri- 
vial declamation, ‘than of information and inftruétion. Inftead 
of a bold, pi€turefque, and mafterly delineation of the Indian 
religion, the author promifes and gives, *a fketch and out- 
line of the hiftory and progrefs of fuperftition, and falfe reli- 
gion, in every region of the earth!’ It is needlefs to add that 
this part. of the work is particularly languid, and unfatisfac~ 
tory. |. ) , 7 
Even the Appendix muft have its notes apart, that they may 
not fatigue tle author, by weaving them into an artfully va-. 
riegated text; but may perplex the reader by feraps of dif-: 
jointed reafoning and intelligence. _ Rogers’ ‘Porte Ouverte’.. 
(note I.) certainly deferves: to be better/known ;. and at the. 

prefent 
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prefent period, when Indian affairs attraét much curiofity, we 
would recommend it to fome learned writer to draw up a 
Bibliotheca Indica, or a catalogue of all the books which illuf- 
trate India, from the claflical times to the prefent epoch. 

Note iv. concerning the property of land in India, is par- 
ticularly interefting. Mr. Roufe, in his Differtation cencern- 
ing the Landed Property of Bengal, maintains that the Zemin- 
dars poffefs their landed property by hereditary right: while 
Mr. Grant, in his Inquiry into the Nature of Zemindary Te- 
nures, &c. contends that the office of the’ Zemindars is tem- 
porary and minifterial, that they are merely colleCtors of re- 
venue, removeable at pleafure, and that the tenure by which 
the Rysts hold their poffeflions is derived immediately from the 
fovercign. Dr. Robertfon imagines that the. {tate of landed 
property in India bears fome analogy with feudal tenures, 
granted at firft during -pleafure, afterwards for life, at length 
perpetual and hereditary. Analogy, however, affords but weak 
arguments: and Mr. Grant, in the preface to the fecond edi- 
tion of his traét, has ably replied to Mr. Roufe. It is, indeed, 
a maxim of the Britifh government to fupport an analogous 
ariftocracy, wherever its influence extends ; for it is an eafier 
province to fecure the majority of an ariftrocracy, than of a 
people: yet, as Mr. Grant obierves, ‘ the ryots indeed or 
_hufbandmen of Bengal, forming the great mafs of the people, 
might have reafon to unite in a popular clamour againft the 
prevailing doctrine ; but they are too paflive in their nature to 
utter a groan, that fhall be heard by the delegated adminiftra- 
tion on the fpot, much lefs by the diftant ruling power of the 
Britifh empire.’ 

Note ix, on the Sanfkreet literature, is not incurious. The 
extenfive ufe of the Sanikreet language is illuftrated from Mr. 
Halhed’s preface to his grammar,and the pieces tranflated from 
it are mentioned; being, exclufive of the Bagvhat Geeta, and 
Sacontala, the Heetopades, fome {mall poems, and fome 
grants of land. 

To conclude our account of this work, for the length of 
which the reputation of the author, and the nature of his fub- 
ject, muft apologife, with a few general remarks, we mutt inge- 
nuoufly confefs that we differ little in opinion from thofe who 
affirm that this Difquifition is too learned for popular readers, 
and too fuperficial for the learned. M. D’Anville’s tract on 
the geographical antiquities of India (Paris, 1775, 4to.), and 
the abbe Raynal’s great work, leave but few original glean- 
ings for Dr. Robertion. Induftry in compilation, diftinctnefs 
of method, that elegant uniformity of language, which never 
rifes go the grandeur or riches of eloquence, and never finks 
: into vulgarity, form the author’s fame. To new flights of ge- 
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nius, to fublime thoughts and compolition, to bold examinas 
tion, to the diicovery of new and important facts,, to the un- 
daunted affertion of unpleafing truths, to the wide fcope. of 
philofophy, to the ardent exertions of patriotifm, his mind ne- 
ver afpires. Yet the prefent work, amid many defects, has 
#o {mall pretenfions to merit,and value. 

The two maps are badly executed; one being an erroneous 
copy from Ptolemy; the other an erroneous copy from M. 
D’Anville. The Cafpian fea, and river Oxus, are particular- 
ly mifreprefented; and we muft refer to the iaft great map of 
the Rufian empire, 1776, or to that in Coxe’s ‘Travels, or 
_-Forfter’s Voyages to the North, for an exa&t delineation. . In 
__ this laft book, Dr. Robertfon might have found many curious 

materials. 





is Memoirs of the late Rev. F. Wefley. (Concluded from p. 437+) 
qa Auguft 1744, Mr. W. preached for the laft time before the 
—™ univerfity of ‘Oxford; to which he had given offence by the 
Amputation of £ a crime of no common fize.’, What it was is 
‘not mentioned. We believe it implied no moral turpitude, but 
. fome deviation from gofpel-dotrines relative to-faith and rege- 
, neration. Ever eager to affimilate the incidents of his life 
~ with paft events of importance, he remarks that this difmiffion 
“took place on St. Bartholomew’s day, ‘ the fame in which near 
2000 burning and fhining lights were put out at once.’ 

In 1748, he inftituted a fchool at Kingfwood in Somerfet- 
fhire, for the inftruction of the collicrs’ children. But it is 
now appropriated to the children of Methoditts. 


« Adjoining to the fchoc] was a chapel, which his brother Sa, 
muel wifhed ‘him to have confecrated, and fubje& to epifcopal ju- 
rifdiction. But here, as ufual, they differed ; and with all his re- 
verence for lawn fleeves, he chofe rather to be the bifhop himélf.’ 


Of this inftitution the rules are rigorous to a degree of Pu- 
ritani{m. | 

Mr, W. was a ftrenuous advocate for celibacy. Hence, 
many young women in his connexion $ took it into their heads 
that they were facred, devoted things, and not to be profaned 
by approximation to the other fex.’ ‘This doctrine gave great 
offence to all parties; and it was reafonably demanded of Mr. 
W. what had induced himfelf.to marry: to which queftion he 
bluntly anfwered, ‘ for reafons-beit known to himilelf” Yet 
for fome years he oppofed the matrimonial engagements of his 
preachers, whom he threatened with expulfion for contracting 
them. But his own marriage, which took place in 175% and 
proved 
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proved a véry unfortunate one, introduced a different fyftem. 

In this part of the work we are prefented with a‘fuccin& 
account of the political fyitem of methodifm, of the famous 
Deed of Declaration executed in 1784, and many other par 
ticulars of its internal hiftory, very gratifying to fuch as are 
defirous of obtaining a complete acquaintance with thefe fib- 
jects. 

The revolution in North America totally disjoining all con- 
nexion, in church as well.as ftate, between great part of that 
continent and the parent country, and the bifhop of London 
refufing to ordain miffionaries recommended by Mr. W. to 
difleminate the gofpel in the revolted provinces, that gentleman 
thought proper to take on himfelf the offices of confecration 
and ordination, precifely more epifeop:. This ufurpation pro- 
duced much diflenfion and controverfy: in the heat of which 


Mr. W. was impelled to pronounce himfelf, in the Arminian 


Magazine, ‘ as true and as feriptural a bifhop as any in Eng- 
land or Europe.’ But the fallacy of all his arguments in favour 

of this power, whether exercifed by him as an overfeer (for thus 
he affected to fimplify exicusres) or as a prefbyter, are clearly 
demonitrated by Mr. H. to be wholly fophiftical and ground- 
lefs. Numerous were the mifchiefs arifing from this ufurped 
power: however, fome time before his death he ‘ repented of 
the | iteps he had taken, and did all in his power to counteraét 
what he too Plainly perceived an increafing tendency toward a 
final feparation from the church.’ 

Througho: yut the latter part of Mr, W’s labours, Dr. Coke 
appears to have been an able affiftant. It is infinuated that he 
looked forward to the vacant chair at the demife of his princi- 
pal; that feat, however, Mr. H. afferts, will never again be fill- 
ed by a fingle ruler. The methodiftic government, like other 
public bodies, has changed from a pure monarchy to a re- 

ublican, or mixed fyftem. The doctor feems not;to have pof- 
{efled the addrefs of his fuperior: for on his arrival in Ameri- 
ca in 1784, having given offence ‘ by not handling a tender point 
in the mofi delicate manuer,’ more than once his perfon was in 
danger. 


‘ Several riots were excited: and one Jady offered * the rioters 
fifty pounds, if they would give that little dodtor one hundred 
lafhes.”? But the doétor was in luck. Some of his friends were 
of the church militant; and a ftrapping colonel interpofing, the 
vapulation did not take place.’ 


The following fketch of the miffionaries exercifing their yoe 
cation, together with the fcene of their labours, is interefting 
and picturefque ; 
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yious ; though perhaps it had its agreements : for,it has been ob- 


fetved that few who have gone over have thought proper to return, ‘4 


Jn the courfe of the day, they frequently rode twenty or thirty 
miles through the wildernefs, preaching twice or thrice, and fome- 
ti to confiderable congregations. Their excurfions through 


immenfe forefts, abounding in trees of all forts and fizes, were often ~ 
highly. romantic. Innumerable rivers and falls of water; viitas - 


opening to the view, in contraft with the uncultivated wild; deer 
now fhooting acrofs the road, and now fcouring through the woods ; 
while the eye was frequently relieved by the appearance of orchards 
and plantations, and the houfes of gentlemen and farmers peeping 
through the trees, formed a fcene fo various and picturefque, as to 
picduce a variety of reflection, and prefent, we will not fay to a 
philofophic eye, but to the mind of every reafonable creature, the 
moft {ublime and agreeable images. 


‘ Their worfhip partook of the general fimplicity, It was fre- © 
«uently conduéted in the open air. The woods refounded to the | 


vgice of the preacher, or to the finging of his numerous congrega- 
iions ; while. their horfes, faftened to the trees, formed a fingular 
<ddition tothe folemnity, It was indeed a flriking picture; and 
might naturally imprefs the mind with a retrofpeét of the antedilu- 
vian days, when the hills and vallies re-echoed the patriarchal de- 
votions, and a Sheth or an Enofh, in the fhadow of a projeétin 


. xock, or beneath the foliage of fome venerable oak, delivered his~ 


primeval leQures, and was a “ preacher of righteoufnefs”* to the 


people.’ 


Among other agreements, a term which Mr. H. has rather 


too literally copied from the French agrémens, may be reckoned 
the American hofpitality: and it appears that the miflionaries 
met in that country with little or no perfecution. ‘This contraft 
to the ferocious proceedings among ourfelves is accounted for 
by a prevailing fimilarity of fentiment between the modern 
Americans and the ancient Noneconformifts ; by the preachers 
having exhaufied their wild-fire on this fide the water ; * fo that 
their difcourfes were more fcriptural and rational than thofe of 


the primitive methodifts ;’ and by the fmall. proportion in that 
country of what is called Mos, compared with our own. For 


the propagation of the methodiftic doctrines two feminaries ar¢ 


eftablithed, entitled after the projectors, Coke/bury and Wefley. 


colleges, | ) 

In 1790 the number of converts in America and the Weft 
India iflands was 48,302 ; and the whole number in Europe and 
| mrerice, upwards of 120,000: including 380.itinerant, and 


i; er 1400 local preachers. It was.under confideration to fend. 


n. 1: cnaries to the-Eaft Indies, and to the coaft of Africa; but 
} as 


_§ The employment of the preachers on. the continent. waslabo- - . 
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as there was no invitation from any perfon who refided at either 


place, nor the leaft probability of fuccefs, the propofal was ‘ 
dropt. ? | 


‘ The laft miffion in which they have engaged, is conduéted by 
the conference in America, and is directed to a fettlement called 
Kentucke, on the banks of the Ohio, and on the borders of the 
Indian territories, near the Miffiffippi: and, in fpite of the Indian - 
tomahawks, feveral offered and were accepted for this dangerous 
fervice; which, at that time, was more fo than ufual, on account 
of a war then fubfifting with this fingular people.’ je 

The origin and progrefs of methodifm is thus judicioufly in- 
veftigated. 


« Dr. Trapp has obferved, that when he faw Mr. Law’s writ- 
ings, he thought thefe books would certainly do mifchief; and the 
methodifts appearing about that time, he confidered this gentleman 
as their parent. Dr. Warburton confiders them as the offspring of 
Mr. Law and count Zinzendorf: while Mr. Wefley dates his firft 
religious impreffions at Oxford from his acquaintance with the: 
writings of Dr. Taylor. The fact is, that all thefe writers had 
their influence: though in the genius and doétrines of methodifm, ° 
we fee more diftin€ttraits of Moravianifm, if not myfticifm, than of 
the more fober divinity of Dr. Taylor ; whom fome moderns have 
branded with pelagianifm.’ 


As to the title of methodi/is, Mr. W’s own authority decides 
the occafion. It arofe from their precifely regular and metho- ° 
dical condu€&t: and it alfo alluded-to..a fet.of phyficians, thus 
denominated, who flourifhed at Rome about the time-of Nero, 
We mention this becaufe it has been premifed that the appel- 
lation had a learned origin, referring to that way (ue? ods) by 
which term Chrift’s religion, in its firft promulgation, was free 
quently diftinguifhed. 

The late Mr. Badcock is faid to have declared that he was 
acquainted with § the very firft {pring of Mr. W’s.enthufiafm ? 
and that, ‘by an incident in domettic life he faw his genius 
clouded, and the cleareft reafon muddied in the {chool of myf- 
ticifm.’ 

This incident, we agree with Mr. H. it is a pity that Mr. B. 
did not reveal. It would have operated as a maiter-key to all 
the intricacies of his fubfequent conduct. 

His regulations were. _ 


«* —to ufe abfolute opennefs and unreferve, with all he fhould 


_gonverfe with; to labour after continual ferioufnefs, not willingly 


indulging himfelfin any, the leaft levity of behaviour, or in laugh- 
ter ; no, not for a moment; to fpeak no word which does not tend 
. 2 ta 
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to the glory. of God ; in particular, not a tittle of worldly things § 
and-to take no pleafure which does not tend to the glory of God.” 


On the unlimited exercife of the firft rule, Mr. H. relates a 
laughable anecdote of a preacher iz the connex:on. 


"© A general officer happening to come to the town where he 
was, he went to fee the troops reviewed. The officer was obferved 
to fwear. ‘The next morning early he went to his lodgings, and 
knocking at the door, afked the fervant if his mafter was up. He 
was defired to call again in two or three hours ; but he infifted on, 
eeing the general immediately on urgent bufinefs. The footman 

finding him fo importunate, ran up and told his mafter, who or- 
. dered him to be fhewn into his chamber. When the fervant with- 

drew, after a fhort introdudtion, he gave the general to underftand, 
that he was come to repove him for fwearing fo heartily the day 
before; and that he meant to have done it on the field, but was 
prevented by the croud. The officer thanked him with great po- 
litenefs, and added, ‘‘ ] am extremely happy, fir, that you did 

not enter upon this bulinefs during the review, for if you had, I 

fhould certainly have run you through the body.” 


“The reft ofthefe regulations Mr. H. demonftrates to be 
sly abfurd in their confequences : and it is oblerved that 


“Mir. W 


«—foon found fome of his rules to be overftretched, and fre- 
quently, even in the advanced ftages or life, forgot the aufterity of 
his principles, and entered with a good: grace into all the chear- 
fulnefs of innocent mirth.’ 


His adherents imitated him in his minuteft.actions to a de- 
gree of idolatry. When he left off tea in 4742, they did the 
fame. If he lived on vegetables, and lay on boards, they fol- 
Fowed his example. Some imitated his hand-writing, and {fo ex 
‘actly copied his ftyle and manner of fpeaking, that the differ- 
ence was almoft imperceptible, 

“When ‘Funius appeared, Mr. W. offered his fervices to con- 
fute him, faying, ‘I will fhew the difference between rhetoric 
and logic.” But they were not accepted; nor is it probshle¢ 
they would have been fuccefsful. 

Itis fingular enough that Mr. W. though bred at a feminary, 
which, in ‘unifon with all others, teaches the Copernican fyftem, 
thould deny the plurality of worlds; that in philofophy he 
fhould have been a {ceptic, and have believed in no fyftem.- An 
ill-natured reader would obifervethat he had exhauited all his 
faith upon religion. 

We fhall conclude this uti with'a defcription of his pers 
fopal manner, 2 and a fummary of his character, 
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© His face, for an old man, was one of the fineft we have feen. 

A clear, fmooth forehead, an aquiline nofe, an eye the bright-" 
eft and the moft piercing that can be conceived, and a frefhnefs 
of complexion, fcarcely ever to be found at his years, and impref- 
five of the mott perfect health, confpired to render him a venera- 
ble and interefting figure. Few have feen him, without being 
ftruck with his appearance : and many, who had been greatly 
prejudiced againft him, have been known to change their opinions 
the moment they were introduced into his prefence. In his coun- 
tenance and demeanour, there was a chearfnines ‘mingled with 
gravity » a fprightlinefs which was the natural refult of an unt 
{ual flow of fpirits, ana was yet accompanied with every mark of 
the mott ferene tranquility. His afpedt, parikenleripre in profile, 
had a ftrong charaéter of acutenefs and penetration.’ 





‘ His attitute in the pulpit was graceful and eafy; his a&ion 
calm and natural, yet pleafing and «xpreflive : his voice not loud, 
but clear and manly ; his ftyle neat, fimple, perfpicuous : and 
admirably adapted to the capacity of his hearers.’ 





© In focial life, Mr, Wefley was lively and converfible; and 
of exquifite companionable talents. He had been much accue 
ftomed to fociety ; was well acquainted with the rules of good 
breeding ; and, in general, perfectly attentive and polite. The 
abftraction of a fcholar did notappear in his behaviqur. He fpoke 
a good deal in company: and, as he had feen much of the world, 


-and, in the courte of his travels, through every corner of the na- 


tion, had acquired an infinite fund of anecdote and obfervatian, 
he was not fparing in his communications; and the manner ia 
which he related them, was no inconfiderable addition to the ene 
tertainment they afforded. 

‘ His manner, in private life, was the reverfe of cynical or 
forbidding. It was fprightly and pleafant, to the lait degree 
and prefented a beautiful contraft to the quitere deportment.of 
many of his preachers and people, who feem to have ranked 
laughter amonz the mortal fins. It was impoflible to be long in 
his company, without partaking his hilaritys Neither the infir-.: 
mities of age, nor the approach of death, nad any apparent in- 
fluence on his manners. His chearfulnefs continued to the laf; 
and was as confpicuous at fourfcore, as at one and twenty.’ 


His death was one of thofe rare inftances, i in which nature, 
drooping under a load of years, finks into the grave by a gen- 


tle decay. His laft ilinefs commenced Febuary 17, 1791; and 


terminated March 2. The circumftances of his death, which 
have been frequeesly detailed, are related by Mr. H. with much 
folemnity aud pathos, 
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The moft ftriking feature in Mr. W’s charaéter, amiable as if 
was, and exemplary, is {tated by Mr. H. to have been the love 
of power. ‘£ He has been often charged with this propenfity, 
and the charge is not yet refuted: we will fay more; we chal- 
lenge any man to refute it.’ 

e charge is ftrongly fupported. But after all, it was ne- 
ceffar ions the inftitutor and chief of a numerous and increafing 
fe&t fhould be fond of power. A tame fpirit would by no 
means have been équal to the maintenance of fufficient autho- 
ity over them. : 

‘In whatever light we furvey Mr. W. it is impoffible not to 
regard him as an extraordinary character. His difcipline, his 
abftemioufnefs, his labours, his preaching, exceed all compari- 
fon and computation. ‘That he has promoted the interefts of 
Chriftianity and of the eftablifhed religion, is indubitable: bes 
caufe he has awakened to a fenfe of morahiy numbers whofe 
obfcurity of condition, and total want of education, rendered 
them inacceflible by the ufual means of inftru€tion; and be- 
caufe his efforts have ftimulated the eftablifhed clergy to great- 
er exertions. We may add, that as methodifm originated from 
the fupinenefs of the clergy, it will owe to the fame caufe any 
farther progrefs. It is not uncharitable to affert, that if the 
ordained miniftry were as attentive to their duty as their irre- 

gular coadjutors, methodifm and field-preaching would long, 
~ ere this time, have Aung their drooping heads. 

We have feldom met with a work that deferved more unqua- 
~ jified approbation than the prefent. It is a copious repofitory 
of methodiftic intelligence; and Mr. H. has eftablifhed his 
- glaim to the title of an impartial and faithful hiftorian. 
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NORTH AMERICA 


T HE unimportant confli€ts with the Indians appear’ to 
have fubfided. A folemn meeting was held at Newtown 
on the river Tioga, between colonel Pickering, on the part 
of the American ftates, and about twenty fachems or chiefs of 
the Six Nations, and other tribes,which terminated in a treaty 
of conciliation. 


WEST INDIES. 


* In the month of Auguft a dreadful infurreCtion of the -ne- 
groes happened in St. Domingo, or the French divifion’ of 
Hifpaniola. It began on the plantation of M. Chaband, fitu- 
ated four leagues to the weftward of Cape Francois; and in 
a few days the infurgents had {welled toWa great number, and 
carried death, fire, and deftruction, through this flourifhing 
fettlement. The white people were mafiacred without re- 
morfe, and the rich fugar-plantations confumed. M. Bug- 
net was immediately difpatched to lord Effingham, the go- 
vernor of Jamaica, in order to folicit affiftance ; and a coun- 
cil being called, it was aflented that the French fhould be per- 
mitted to purchafe arms and provifions ; two frigates and a 
floop of war were alfo fent to Cape Francois; and every aid 
was given which the ftate of Jamaica permitted, that ifland 
being nearly as much deranged by the imprudent debates of 
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the Britifh parliament concerning the flave-trade} as St. Do» 


‘mingo by thofe of the National Affembly. The aid lent by the 


Englith, to this moft important of the French fettlements, ex- 
cited the gratitude of the National Affembly, which was ex- 
prefied in a vote of thanks: and it was the more recommends 
ed by the contraft exhibited in the conduét of the Spaniards 
in Hifpaniola upon this trying occafion, they not only deny- 
ing to lend any afliftance, but expelling and delivering up the 
refugees to certain death. It is even fufpected that the Spa- 
niards excited the revolt, from enmity to the new French 
principles of government. At length the commotion was 
with difficulty fuppreffed. ‘The Jofs fuftained is eftimated at ” 
upwards of twenty millions fterling. ‘The negroes killed are 
computed at twelve thoufand ; the Luropeans amount to about 
eight hundred. 


PELEW ISLANDS. 


Thefe interefting regions, fo romantically painted by Mr. 
Keate, have been again vifited by the Englifh. ‘The good old 
king Abba Thulle received captain Macluer with great fatif- 
fa€tion, and treated him and his crew, nearly a month, with 


diftinguifhed favour and hofpitality. Though afiected with 


the tidings of Lee Boo’s death, he imtruited the captain withy 
another fon and a daughter. 


The tranfaGtions in this country are not a little important. 
Lord Cornwallis began the campaign with vigour and fuccefs. 
‘Tippoo in vain cffered to conciliate meafures with the Eng- 
lifh ; lord Cornwallis. refufing to make a feparate peace, and 
infifting that the allies fhould be comprehended; a propofal 
which Tippoo declined. ‘The fpeedy retreat of Tippoo, and 
the capture of Bangalore, fcon followed. Lord Cornwallis 
then advanced to'Seringapatam, the capital city of the ené- 
my, and totally defegted 'Tippoo, who either ferioufly hoped 
to withftand the Englith force, or, as is more probable, only 
wifhed to occafion a delay which, however fhort, the approach _ 


of the rainy feafon rendered defirable. 


Hitherto fuccefs had followed the Englifh arms; but-the 
rains fuddenly commencing, lord Corriwallis found that his 
army began to want forage ; and not being able to join gene- 
ral Abercromby, owing to the badnefs and almoft impra¢ti-~ 
cability of the fords of the Cavery, an obftacle before un- 
known, he was. forced to abandon all thoughts of attacking 
Seringapatam till the rainy feafon had elapfed. Some heavy 
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fuftained in the retreat. As lord Cornwallis was returning 
towards Bangalore, he. was furprifed to hear that the twa 
Mahratta armies, which he fuppofed to be 150 miles diftant, 
were within a day’s march: feveral letters had been written 
to. him by the chiefs, not one of which had reached him $ 
a citcumftance fingularly unfortunate, as he would have adopt- 
ed a very different plan of operations, if he had known, eight 
or ten days before, that he could have depended on the junc- 
tion of fo powerful a force. ) 

We entertain a high refpect for lord Cornwallis ; but, to 
¢opy his own expreflions, we are /urprifed, and /uppofe this. 
ftrange defect of intelligence to be fugularly unfortunate. 
The ancients worfhipped the fortune of a general, while we 


énly worfhip his prudence. But we firmly. believe that. ir-: 


was impofllible to procure intelligence, by any expence or dif- 
guife, fince lord Cornwallis failed in this moft effential point 
of war. sag 

It would appear that the charater of Tippoo has: been 
anuch undervalued by his enemies. He is the fon of an ufur- 
per, ina country where almoft every regal family owes. its 


sife to recent wfurpation ; but that he is no tyrant, would ap- 
ear from the tried fidelity of his people upon this great oc 


cafion. In all the arts of peace and war, he. is confetledly: far 
fuperior to any Indian potentate. The delay in the capture of 
Seringapatam may not be eafily remedied... The Mahrattas 
and the Nizam, may foon learn this evident axiom, that, in 
afifting the Englifh, they err again{t the moft palpable rules 
of political conduct ; for the fall of Tippoo can only cone 
tribute to their own deftruction. Meanwhile the expence 
of the war is enormous, and, whatever faith we with to: ob- 
ferye to our allies, they cannot expect us to proceed much 
further merely upon their account. 


Syt te eae De 


This empire has at length been fo fortunate as to procure 
peace from Germany and Ruflia.. The terms we ftated on a 
former occafion. It is computed that in the laft war Turke 
loft 200,000 foldiers ; Rufha 100,000; the Auftrians, who 
fell'in battle, or in the unhealthy marfhes, are fuppofed to 
exceed 130,000. 


AFRICA. 


A fhort war arofe between the emperor of Morocco and 
the Spaniards. The emperor befieged Ceuta; but peace is 
ince seftored. | 


| The 
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jron-guns sere from neceffity deftroyed, but no other lofs wag’ 
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The Englifh Sierra Leona company has ordered experi- 
ments to be made, concerning the growth of fugars in their 
fettlements, which have met with fuch fuccefs as to encourage 
a hope that the prefent high price of this commodity may be 
foon reduced, by a rivalry with the Weft India merchants, 
who will apparently fuffer by their own avarice. . 


RUSSIA. 


The peace concluded with Turkey has been followed by 
the death of prince Potemkin; an event, confidering his tran- 
fcendant power, of no {mall importance. Catharine II. is now 
advanced in years, and it is no wonder that the Grand Duke 
has numerous friends, ready to pay devotion to the rifing fun. 
His party is confiderably ftrengthened by the death of the 

owerful favourite; and, as moft reigns reverfe the maxims 
of the preceding, his party prefers peaceful councils. The 
emprefs finds occafion for all her prudence at this conjunc 
ture ; and great efficacy of authority is required to moderate 
contending parties, and to touch the diftant and difcordant 
{prings of this enormous empire. It is not improbable that 
a new favourite may fucceed Potemkin; but it is to be exe 

&ed that the emprefs will not enlarge his power to fuch an 

immoderate degree. Ruiflia refembles in extent the Roman 
empire, and is expofed to fimilar revolutions and divifions. 
_ "Fhe emprefs, as is faid, favours the emigrant princes of 
France, fo far as to be concerting active meafures in their 
fupport. But it is prefumed that the finances of Rufhia are 
too much exhaufted to permit any great exertion in this new 
and extraneous fcene 3 and, according to the beft information 
which we can procure, the emprefs has recently fhewn lefg 
attention to the requefts of the emigrant princes. 


POLAND. 


The ele€tor of Saxony ftill hefitates to accept the reverfion 
of the crown of this country, though rendered hereditary : as 
to his predeceffors it has proved a wreath of thorns. He de- 
fires fome additional prerogatives, which may well be grant 
ed; for the conftitution {till preponderates too much to an 
ariftocracy ; and it is often the intereft of the community in 
that cafe to increafe the royal power. The equeftrian order 
is the only nobility allowed by the Polifh laws, which negle& 
titles as vain additions; and though they regard thofe who 
hold the offices of palatines and caftellans, and other fenators, 
as the fecond order of the ftate, and the nobility as the third, 
ftill all the feriators and the clergy muft be chofen from the 

| nobles ; 
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nobles; fo that this clafs forms in faét all the threé diftinc- 


tions of peers, clergy, and commons; for almoft every free ‘ 


yeoman is a noble, Hence it might appear that the nobles 
mutt be fo numerous, that the diftinétion would be little re- 
garded ; but the vaft number of peafants or flaves ferves as 


a foil even to this large body. ‘Lhe inhabitante of the cities | 


and towns are moftly of German extraction, and can hardly 


be regarded as Poles. The mafs of the people are flaves; at - 


the utmoft not above five hundred thouiand (incliding citi- 
zens) out of fifteen millions are free. Thefe flaves, by the 


new conftitution, are received under’: protection of thé na- | 


tional law and government; that is, they are not, as before, 
to be tried and adjudged, even in capital cafes, by their imaf- 
ters’? and they are enabled to form agreements. with their pro- 
prietors, who are not to be’ permitted at pleafure to alter fuch 
contracts with their villagers. Such are the terms ufed in the 
new conftitution; fothat the Polifh peafants. have, at the 


moft, only acquired the privileges of fervitude held by the v//- 
Jains of the middle ages. Onthe contrary, the old privileges of * 


the nobles are confirmed, by the fecond article of the confti- 
tution; fo that it remains with them whether they ntay not 


try their peafants for life and death, and exert every other * 
prerogative as before *. When the conftirution betrays fuck 
difcordance in itfelf, it is no wonder that the elector of Saxo- © 


ny is little eager to accept a crown {till too much expofed to 
the contempt of an uncurbed ariftocracy. . 


es SWEDEN. | 
‘The alliance between Ruffia and this power hag excited 
furprize. The terms are not exactly known 3; but it is a-ge- 
neral fuppofition that the affairs of France bear a fhare. Swe- 
den doubtlefs prepares for war; but the declaration of hoftsit~ 
ties by the dey of Algiers again{ft this country may haply fur- 
nifh fome amufement to the arms of Guitavus III. and add-co 

the adventures of this romantic king. ’ 


DENMARK. 


The attentions of the Danifh government to the ftate of 
the peafantry deferve more praife than the idle and ruinous 


enterprifes of war. The peafants being univerfally declared | 


free, fome of the Jutlandic nobles oppofed the proceedings of 





* We have been the more full on this {ybject, as fome refpectable writers 
continue to miflreprefent the Polith conftitution. To thefe who wifh to exa- 
mine the fubje@t inay be recommended the work of Hartknoch, De Republica Po- 
lonica, Francof. 1687, 8vo. as the moft complete account of the former (tare of 
Poland, and indeed the moft ample and initructive ever given of any Europcan 
government. In this work the old privileges granted to the nobles, or equcf- 
trian order, &c. &c. may be found, with proper authorities te corieberate our 
remarks in the text. 
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the commiffioners appointed for- this purpofe : and the eanfe’- 
being tried before the high court of. juiticiaries, the nobles 
were defeated,. heavy pecuniary fines’ impofed on them, 
and from.two of the number their badges of diftinétion were’ 
taken: the caufe was alfo publithed -at. latge for the inftruce: 
tion of the nation... 

‘In addition to this comceffion,. the ‘amiabk- prince of Den- 
mark, who may be regarded as the regent of the kingdom, 
+s about to abolith the feudal fervices, which have fo long op- 
preffed the country. In order to effect. this falutary affair in 
the nioft equitable manner,. the. lords of manors, and 
their tenants, are ordered to enter into a friendly agreement. 
In cafe of a difference, the caufe is to be: fubmitted to arbitra- 
tors, whofe award fhall be final. To give an example, the 
king and the prince have commenced the reformation on, theiz 
perfonal’ eftates, which are pareelied out at very moderate 

‘rices to the tenants, now freeholders inftead of flaves. Count 
€hriftian Reventlow, and Meflicuro Colbiornfen, have diftin- 
guifhed themfelves by their writings in favoar of freedom, - 
which are printed in a collection of | papers, intituled, * Tranf- 
actions of the Royal:Committee appointed to enquire into the 

refent State of the Peafantry in Denmark.’ It is remarkable, 
that’ the laft {park of liberty among the peafants was extin- 
guifhed in 1742, under a king who has been extolled en: ac- 
ceunt of his piety. ‘The feudal. flavery had. been advancing 
by degrees in Denmark, from the thirteenth century to the - 
prefent: in the thirteenth century, all men were free whe 
held even the fmalleft portions of land. 

The liberty of the prefs is alfo liberally fapported by the 
prince, who lately dele’ againft any new reftrictions; and © 
aflerted, that the common taw of libels was fuflicient to guard: 
‘any perfon from. real injury in this refpect. 


' TAL ¥- 


The pope has fent a vehement memorial to moft European 
courts, againit the conduct of the French affembly in refum~ 
mg Avignon, and the Comtat Venaiflins but the pontiff’s 
memorials ate now as little regatdéd°as his bulls ;. arid the pa- 
pal power is ‘falling with inereafing velocity. 


SPAIN. 


The war with Morocco has: been already mentioned. it 
was unjuftly furmifed that this war was entered into, in order 
to divert the atténtion of the people, who might-be imprefled 
with the affairs of France :. but the reign of ignorance ‘and’ -bi- 
gotry:is fo firmly‘eftablithed it Spain, that’ many years'mday 
elapfe before any idea of freedom is formed in. that unhappy 
kingdom. ‘In France the crifis was prepared by innumerable - 
writings 3 but it is’ believed not even\a pamphlet exifts in the 
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Spanith language, which difplays any juft or liberal notions of 


Rovernment. . 

It is underftood that Spain is to take'a chief concern in at- 
tempting a counter-revolution in France; but the deplorable 
{tate of the Spanifh finances will prevent any great exertion. 
The royal treafury cannot fupply the common expence of go- 
vernment, and loans have been negotiated at Lifbon and Ge- 
noa without fuccefs. It is not, therefore, likely that the fhare 
of Spain will be confiderable in a war which, if once com- 
menced, may embroil all Europe, and continue for many 

, yrs Some politicians fufpecting that if Ruflia enter into 
oftilities with France, mutual interefts, in oppofition to that 
=the may lead France and Poland into an alliance; and to 
oland will, in a neceflary chain of connection, accede the 
ele€tor of Saxony, Pruffia, Holland, and England. 


GERMANY. | 
\ The conference at Pilnitz, between the emperor, the king 
of Pruflia, and the eleCtor of Saxony, is the moft memorable 
occurrence fince the peace with ‘Turkey: but the.real objects 
of this unufual- meeting continue doubtful. A proportional 
diminution of the forces of Auftria and Pruflia, the exchange 
of: the Netherlands for Bavaria, the fecularization of many 
German bifhopricks, are fome of the articles mentioned. A 
(a more probable.one eftablifhes an alliance between the powers 
for mutual defence, and for the prefervation of the peace of 
Germany. How far the French affairs were confidered. ap- 
pears not; but the acknowledgment of the national flag by 
the emperor feems to evince the fallacy of the furmifes enter- 
tained. Nor can the intereft of any of the contracting powers 
lead them to overthrow a government which has abjured all. 
foreign conquett, in order to re-eftablifh the-former, which was 
| fo frequently occupied in deftroying the tranquillity of Germany. 


AUSTRIAN NETHERLANDS. 

Thefe provinces are not yet entirely delivered from their 
commotions. The emperor having excluded from the coun-_ 
cil of Brabant five members, who had been checked by the ' 
infurgents, the ftates infifted upon their re-admiffion; and 
proceeded fo far as to refufe all fupplies till the government 
fhould fatisfy this, and fome other demands of a fimilar ten- 
dency; fuch as, that all the fupprefled monafteries fhould be 
reftored, and that no exceptions fhould be made in the general 
amnefty. Nor have thefe fanatic revolters, confifting of a 
few nobles and numerous priefts, refratned from promulgate . 
ing many inflammatory papers, to fupport their pretenfions. 
The power of the clergy is, in the Low Countries, immentfe, 
and is propagated with fuccefsful art. Independently of the 
influence of bigotry, they are poffeflors of the greateft part of 
the lands, and fecure the fupport of the people, by granting 
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very eafy leafes. The numerous lawyers and. tradefmen axe 
warm friends of the rich. priefthood, from whom they chiefly 
derive their maintenance. 

On the other hand, the emperor has ordered the refolutions 
of the ftates of Brabant to be torn from the regifter; and, 
the more effectually to overawe the difcontented, he has of- 
fered to the United Netherlands a treaty for the fu port of 
the tranquillity of both countries, which.. ‘probably will be ac- 
cepted. The conduct of the emperor, while duke of Tut 
cany, may jultly lead wo-an inference,that his rergn wall be 
diftinguifhed by his endeavours to enlighten his people, and 
to promote ther real happine/s ; while it is unfortunately the 

cafe of the Netherlands, that the fuppofed reprefentatives of 
the people are the chief enemies of perfonal and mental freedom, 


UNITED. NETHERLANDS. 
The marriage of the fon and heir-apparent of the ftadthold- 
er to a.princefs of Pruffia, may contribute to the maintenance 
of the political connexions between the two countries. 


FRANCE. 

The interefting affairs of this country defervedly continue 
to attract the general attention of Europe. The firft event, 
in the order of time, and the moft important in itlelf, which 
has occurred fince our lait ftatement, is the acceptance of the 
new conflitution by the fovereign.. Some hefitate not to be- 
lieve that this conceflion was the ftipulated price of the for- 
bearance fhewn by the national aflembly upon the capture of 
Louis. However this be, the meafure was abfolutely necef- 
fary, as the majority in favour of this great change was fo 
numerous that it may with juftice be denominated the voice. 
of the uation ; and ne monarch, even in the moft defpotic coun~ 
tries, Can reign with univerfal diffent. In religion, and in po= 
litics, the court mui ever follow the majority of the people. 

It has been a peculiarity of thofe, ancient and modern re- 
pul alics, ¢ oa spain. of finyle cities, being indeed the only ones 
known till the prefent century, that the prevailing party was 
fo unmerciful, or the vanquifhed fo fufpicious, that the mino- 
rity have wlinally | been forced to leave the ftate. Notwith- 
flanding the laudable meafuye of a general amnetty, a fin- 
gulurity c of a democratic government has appeared in France}. 
hut though the jnitability of ancient ang modern republics has 
procecacd chictly fom this caufe, the minority in the prefent 
cafe is fodmall, that little danger can be apprehended. Nor 
uidecd cau the fmalicit unterence or analogy be derived from 
the ininute republics, yet known, in order to be applied te 
America or France ; on the contrary, it would be more rea- 
fonable to argue, that the events incident to cities will not be- 
fal jarge mations. Guiccandnt has long fince obferved the: 
fallacy “of hiftorwa. examples, inafmuch as no event can in 
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actors, action, time, circumftances, origin, or confequences, 
eorrefpond with another. , 

Since our laft, Avignon and the country of the Venaiffin 
have been appropriated to France, by a decree of the national 
affembly ; and a compenfation is to be made to the Roman 
fee. It is no wonder that the poffeflion of this diitrict by the 
pontiffs had become fingularly invidious ; and it was.even dan- 
gerous to the progrefs of liberty and redfon in France, by. af- 
fording a conftant example and. refuge of fanaticifm. But the 
fcenes of blood and horror which have followed in that mifer- 
able city and province, muft excite fome aftonifhment at. the 
defect of prevention in the national aflembly : even the pre- 
{ent quiet is a reproach, as it teftifies that fuch diforders might 
have been previoufly extinguithed, before the fparks produced 
a conflagration. 

The quiet ele&tion and affemblage of the new legiflative 
body difappointed the conjectures of many politicians. In its 
commencement, this fecond national council fhewed more 
zeal than wifdom: but much is to be pardoned to the noy elty 
of their fituation, and to the want of precedents. ‘The gravity 
of a fenate is the effet of maturity and experience ; nor muft 


it be forgotten that the extreme vivacity of the French cha- 


racter muft predominate, and introduce a warmth and petu- 
lance of difcufion unknown to nations of a more fedate dif- 
pofition. It is to be hoped that this peculiarity which has 
prevented the French from retaining feveral of their conquefts, 
their pertnefs being offenfive to all other nations, will not in- 
jure their -national counfels ; but that by the delay in proce- 
dure, (which in France ought to double the {pace allotted in 
an Englifh parliament) the heat may be allowed to evaporate 
before a conclufion is inftituted. From the prefent defect of 
talents in the new and unexpected career of fenatorial exer- 
tion, the national aflembly confifts chiefly of curates and ad- 
vocates ; and the elocution of the latter cannot be expected 
to be remarkable for gravity or modefty, however valuable in 
peint of information, and other refpects. 

The ftate of the finances, the emigrants, the difputes with 
the German princes, have chiefly occupied the attention of 
the new affembly. On the firft fubject it is impoflible to pro- 
cure unbiaffed and authentic information ; but it appears that 
the affembly exerts every endeavour to place the national in- 
come and expenditure ‘upon a proper footing. The fale. of 
the poffeflions of the church exceeds the expected value 5 and, 
if peace continue, the finances may foon refume a profperous 
appearance ; but the prefent preparations for war are not a 
little diftreffing to the public treafury. The new coinage is 
not beneath notice ; that of the bafer metal in particular, as 
its {mall circle conveys the important epochs of the fall of fur 
perftition, and of defpotiim, being — of the beils of the 
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monafteries, and bearing on its reverfe the fafces, crowned 
with a cap of liberty, and furrounded with a civic wreath, 
LA NATION, LA LOI, LE RO!; beneath, AN. 32. DE LA LIB. 

Upon the king’s acceptance of the conftitution, and the ge 
neral amneity, all reitraints being removed, numerous emi- 
grants began to. leave the realm. Royal proclamations have 
' appeared, containing pathetic remonftrances againft this de- 
fertion ; the king declares, amidft other arguments, that ¢ if 
there be any amongit them who have been induced to believe 
that they may thus give the king a proof of their attachment, 
they are deceived ; and fhould know that the king can confi-~ 
det as his true friends thofe only who unite themfelves to him, 
for the maintenance and re{pect of the laws, for the re-efta~ 
blifhment of order and of peace in the kingdom, and for con~ 
firming every fort of profperity which nature feems to have 
deftined for it.’ 

Fhe nationalaflembly inftituted a decree, recalling the French 
princes under the penalty of confifcation; but the king, exerting 

is.right of veto allowed by the coin bteachiees: refufed to fan€tion 
this ordinance. It is likely that the abfentees interpreted this 
meafure as a collufion, and perhaps they were not miftaken, 
The king, however, difpatched monitory letters to the princes, 
foliciting their return. He tells them, ‘ I think that the mo- 
tives which determined me, ought to have the fame weight with 
you; I therefore invite you to follow my example... if, as I do 
not doubt, the welfare and tranquillity of France are dear 
to you, you will not hefitate to concur by your condud& to 
reftore them. In putting an end to the uneafinefles which 
agitate the minds of men, you will contribute to the re-efta- 
blifhment of order; you will fecure the afcendancy of wife 
moderate opinions; and you will effeCtually promote that 
good, which your abfence, and the plans which are attributed 
to you, cannot but counteract.’ 

.Thefe letters failed in effet 3 and the princes purfue their 
defperate and unwife {chemes. InexpeCtation of the open afhift- 
ance of Spain, Ruflia, and Sweden, and the fecret aid of moft 
European kings, they are preparing for a war; which, if it ends, 
as moft probable, in their. defeat, what mercy have they to 
hope from a nation plunged into the moft horrid diftrefles by 
their little perfonal vanity, and that of their followers? if 
fuccefsful, how invidious, how detefted, how fhort the tri- 
uiuph ! In our civil wars, foreign aid was catefully avoided 
on both fides; for the fentiments of all nations unite in regard 
ing a victory obtained by foreigners as the fubjection of their 
native power. France is neither fo feeble, nor fo unenlight- 
ened, as to be ruled by force only ; and fucceflive foreign ar-. 
mies would moft effectually overturn that throne which they 
were introduced to fupport. ‘Nor, as power and honour de= 
pend on opinion only, can nobility exift but with the refpe& 
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and efteem of the people: if univerfally defpifeds ‘it ‘is only a 
badge of degradation ; ; if univerfally detetted, it.ig annihilated. 
{i is impoflible that the national aflembly can, alter thefe. parts 
of the conftitution which concern the nobility, as fome fug- 
geit: they have no fuch power by the conttitution itfelf, and 
if they annul one article the whole is loft.. Happily the mo- 
derate party now reigns in-that body; but we cannot difcern 
that any compenfation, or compofition can be found. The.ex- 
treme ignorance and inability of the French princes prevent 
them from feeing the. etl of defeat, and the yet. greater 
danger of fuccefs. In the latter cafe a new hoft of abfentees 
will appear; and the kingdom, loft in perpetual commotions, 
and deprived of all wealth and force, may foon be divided 
into provinces by the neighbouring countries ; and afford, 
after Italy, the fecond example of a large domain perpetually 
fubje& to foreign powers. Nor can it be doubted that moft 
European courts are mifled by the reprefentations of ‘the arif- 
tocrats, which alone are liftened to, and have no juft notion 
of the national enthufiafm of the French jn favour of the new 
conikitution, ‘ 

Various and difcordant are the accounts which have sbtin 
: ol of the forces enlifted by the ariftocratieal emigrants. «The 
following is preferred, as being the moft exaggerated ; fo that 
the reader may thetice infer their utmoft power. 

The old efiablifhment of the Mai/on du Roi confifting of 
Gardes du Corps, Gens d’Armerié, Moufquitaires, Chevaux 
Legers, Gardes de Monficur, Gardes 2 Artois, The regiment 
of Berwick, completed by 400 Swifs, and 200 Heflians. 
The regiment of Dillon. A body of 1200 chaffeurs, confift- 
ing of Flemings and others, who lately ferved the ariftocracy 
of the Netherlands againft-the emperor. The legion of Mi- 
rabeau, confifting of 1 500 men: and another undgr Bouffie, 
a noted partifan, amounting to 3000 Swifs, Corficans, and 
Tyrolians. : ‘The Count de Welkenhein is to fupply 3000; 
the prince of Waldeck 2000. Add: 1000 riflemen and huf- 
fars. Laftly, the Prince de Naflau, and the Cardinal de 
Rohan, are raifing regiments, The total amount may be 
about 20,000 men. 

The king of Sweden, with his ufaal quixotifm, is expected 
to head 12,000 Ruflians, and as many Swedes, Spain is fo 
much exhaufted that fhe will hardly afford 30,000 men. The 
affiftance of Sardinia is doubtful ; that of the German eccle- 
fiaftic electors, who are doubly enraged at the French contti- 
tution, as princes and as priefts, is more certain. 

On the other hand, France has ordered three armies of 
§0,000" Yeach, under de he Fayette, Rochambeau, and Luckner. 

It is, however, to be hoped that, as is now the fafhion, 
thefe preparations will end in nothing. ‘With a proper {pirit 
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France has required the Electors of Mentz, aud of Treves or 
'{riers, and other potentates in whofe ftates the ariftocrats 
were carrying on military preparations, to iffue prohibitions, 
or expect a fpeedy declaration of war. Some, as is reported, 
have complied with the demand. _ / 
The emperor has acknowledged the French national fla 

and appears prudently inclined to take no part in the come 
. The national affembly have, as‘is believed, fucceeded in detach- 
ing, by promifes of compenfation, thofe Gerihan princes whofe 
property was aflected by former decrees, from the intereft of 
the emigrants. May its other meafures lead to peace, and 


may a war be avoided dangerous to all parties ; and which, 


from its nature and confequences, is likely even before the ap- 


proaching termination of this century, to change the appear- 
ance of Europe. 


BRITAIN anp IRELAND. 


The moft important incident which has occurred fince our 
Jaft, is the marriage of the duke of York with the Pruffian 
princefs, which took place on the 29th of September, at Berlin. 
On the 25th of O&ober they arrived in England, and were re- 
ceived with public j joy and applaufe, which were increafed by 
the reflection, that a long {pace of time had elapfed finee any 
prince of the houfe of Hanover had formed fo proper and fo 
ee an-alliance, A young p rincefs is fecure of popu- 
. larity even in thefe republican times ; but if fame be believed, 
; the duchefs of York deferves it. 

The meeting of parliament is deferred till the end.of Ja- 
_ nuary, when the political campaign promifes to be warm and 
Vigorous 5 but the minifter’s decided majority will enable him 
to ‘fapport any meafure he pleafes, It is hoped the dreadful 
. example of St. Domingo will effeCtually terminate all further 
_difcuflion of the flave-trade, except fo far as to prevent harfh 

or cruc] treatment of. the negroes; and that fuch of the fena- 
. tors as ftudy fentimental novels will attend to the Europeans, 
as well as to the Africans. If they mutt find occafions to ex- 
ert their pathetic feelings, jt is recommended to them’ to 
_ pare a {cheme which will pyt a complete period to the i 
barous practice of war, after which peltilence, earthquakes, 
' &c. &e. may undergo a parliamentary inveftigation. 
. Amore pleafing objet ocgurs in the repeated expedition for 
; tranfporting the br ead-tree, and other ufeful plants, from the 
_ South Seas to our Wef t-Indian ilapds. Such fchemes do ho- 
aour to the aj re and cOunfry. 

in Scotland and Ireland, civilifation and inc lufiry make rapid 

nity ances ¢- and it is believ ed that thefe countries, long the laft, 


‘ill’ foon be able to vie with any in Europe, in national jm- 
pro ovement. 
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younger in, 37, 288 
Guide (a familiar) to the Hebrew lan~ 
guage, x38 
H 
Arrogate Crefcent water, exe 
H periments and obfervations on, 
iis 
Hebrew language, 2 familiar guide to 
the; i 1B 
Hedaya (the), or guide, a comtnen~ 
tary onthe Muffulman laws, ‘32g 
Heroic epiftle to Mr. Burke, 1Iz 
to Dr, Prieftley, 212 
Hiftvire de l’academie royale des fcien~ 
ces, Vannée 1787, 492 
— de la focieté de medicine, des 
années :786, 1787, 1788,  § 84 
Hiftorical review of the adminiftration 
of Mr. Necker, 1, 162 
difquifition concerning the 
knowledge which the ancients had 














= 











of India, I2e 
Hiftory of the ifland of Dominica, 49 
of the patriarchs, ~ 226 
of England, a new chronolo 

gical abridgment of the, 2 
of philofophy, ase 
——~—— of the Royal Circus, 476 


Honour (true), an ode, 47% 
Human body, defcriptions and chae 
racters of the different difeafes of 


the, 285 
| eee emmms life, view of, 45¢ 
Hydrocele, a treatife on the, 353 

} 3 


Ncome and expenditure of Great 
Britain of the Jaft feven years @xe 
amined and ftated, 272 
India, an hiftorical difquifition con- 
cerning the knowledge which the 


ancients had of it, 12k 
Inquiry into the prefent ftate of paro- 
chial regifters, &c. 120 





— (a full) into the fubjed of 
fuicide; to which are: added twa 
treatifes on dyelling and gaming, 


359 We 369 


Jntroy 








: _..- 

Sntreduction (an) to German gram- 
rar, A , 359 
Frifhman (the) in Spatn, 353 


irregular ode to Peter Pindar, 353 
Maiah, a new tranflation of, 151.— 
Letter to the author of, 226,—Short 
remarks on, 227 


-fealy, atourthrevgh, 268 
}- 


Amzaica, treatife on the fevers of, 
£g 140 
Jehnfon, (Dr, Sam.), life of, continu- 


254° 


Jevenal, the fatires of, Sr 
K. 


ING or noking, or thoughts on 

the efcape of Louis XVI. and 

on the kingly office, 230 
Knight (rev J.) charge, fermon, and 
addrefs at his public feparation to 


the paftoral office, 107 

5 
KE Adies’ afs race, the, Is 
Language, of the origin and pro- 
grets of, 400 
Lamrels (poetic) for characters of dif- 
tinguifhed merit, 353 


Letter to Dr. Sturges on his fhort re- 
marks en the new tranflation of 
Naiah, ' 226 

a——— to the rev. J. Edwards con- 
taining ftri€tures on that part of the 
Unitarian creed which he has ex- 
plained, &c. 227 

pa———— to the rev. J. Clayton, contain- 
ing a defence of the proteftant dif- 
fenters fram the afperfion thrown 
upen them in his late pelitical fer- 
men, 228 
———— to Mr. Burke en his Appeal 

~ _ from the new to the old whigs, ibid. 
a=—-— to Dr. Prieftiey occafioned by 
his late addrefs to the inhabitants of 
Birmingham, 229.—Refpecting his 
publication of Mr. Wefley’s letters, 
z99.— On his difcourfe to the fup- 
porters of the new college at Hack- 
ney, 474 
~~~ from major Seott to Mr. Burke, 
230 

~——=— toa young gentleman in prifon, 
238 

—-—— tothe inhabitants of ennai. 
in anfwer to charges advanced againft 

- she diffenters aflembling at the 


E Xk. 


chaple in High-ftreet, by the rev* 
Mr, Miller, 358 
Letter of Monfieur and of the count 
d’Artois to the king their brother, 
356 

to the mecting at the Crown 
and Anchor, Ju'y 14, 1791, 359 
omen to the electors of Great Britain, 





350 
w———— (a confolatory) to the rev. 
John Clayton, 474 


wee to the right hon. H. Dundas, 
on the fituation of the Eaft Inda 
company, 473 
— to the right hon. Wm. Pitt, 





ad 


47 
w= to the earl of Chatham, on 


naval p-omotions, 480 
Lettere diverfi celebri auctori Italiani, 
&c. ibid. 


Letters to Dr. Prieftley, in vindication 
- of thofe already addreffed to him, 
on the infallibility of the apoftolic 
teftimony, &c. ito 
—~—— an the flave trade, &c. 280 
w—— by the rev. John Wefley and 
his friends, 299 
——— on various interefting fubjects, 
by celebrated Italian authors, 430 
Lettre d’un Francois a un Anglois, fur 
les moyen qui ont opere la revolu- 
tion de France, &c. 
Lettres fur divers endroits de l'Europe, 
de PAfie, & de I’ Afrique, 438 
Life of Tho. Pain, with a defence of 
his writings, 73 
of Sam. Johnfon, LL. D. 
continued, 254 
of Jofeph Balfamo, count Cag. 
lioftro, 
and adventures of Robinion 











Crufoe, 480 
Lift of books intended for the ufe of 
the younger clergy, 477 
Literature, curiofities of, 352 
Liverpoole, a few words of- advice to 
the common council of, 114 
Love’s vagaries, 355 
M. 


Eafures, &c. tracts on, $8 
Medical dictionary, Third edit. 


39 
facts, and obfervations, 





vol. I, 305 
Melancholy cataftrophe of Peter Pin- 
dar, 232 


Memoire de iM. Calonne, contre le 
dceret 





mete 











agit als 





gu 2 


decret rendu le 14 Fev. 1791, par 

- Vaflemblée fe difant- nationale, 239 

Memoires fecrets fur les regnes de 
’ Louis XIV. & de LouisXV. = 508 

Memoirs of Edw. W———ly M——gue, 








efg. Second edit. 118 
and anecdotes of Philip 
Thicknefle, 237 
and fufferings of Dr William 

Stahl, 424 
———-— of the late rev. John Weiley, 
A.M. 430, 566 








— of Julia deM >». . 479 
Mercier’s trauflation of Zimmermann 


on folitude, 14 
Midland countics, rural economy of 
the, 21 
Midfhipmen of the royal navy, plan 
for the benefit of the, 358 
Military maxims and. obfervations of 
Tippoo Sultan, 238 
Miicellaneous poems, 473 
Moderate politics devoted to Britons, 
108, 427 

Modern hero (the) in the kingdom of 
Cathai, 238 


Moral and. philofephical fuggeftions on 
various fubjects, relative to human 
periection and happinefs, 183 
Myttery Babylon encompaffed for utter 
deftru@ion, or Antinomianifm un- 
‘ soaiked, &c. anfwered, 226 


N. 


Atural hiftory of quadrupeds, 
I birds, &c. a new, vole I. 313 





Nature, the book of, 350 
= , the economy of, 357 
Waval tactics, an efiay on, 276 
New Guiuea, difcoveries to the fouth- 

eafi of, 530 
—-— tranilation of Haiah, Ist 
——~- angual regiiler for 1790, 179 


Novels Adolphus, or unnatural 
brother, 117.—Alvarez, or irreliit- 
ible fedué&tion, 118.—Celeftina, fe- 
cond edit. ibid.—Danifh’ maflacre, 
317.—Diarnabis, a tale, 116 — 
Duchefs of York, an Englith ftory, 
“317.—Effects of vanity, ibid.—Er- 
rors of Education, the, 234.— Ethe- 
linde, fecond edit. 57.—Lady Jane 
Grey, a hiftorical tale, 244.—Lake 
of Winander Mere, 117.—Me- 
‘moirs of a Scots heirefs, 356.—Mo- 
nimiay 235.—Siege of Aubigny, 
abid.—Trip to Weymouth, »bid.— 
Victim ot a vow, 356.—-Villeroy, 


ze Xx. 


or the fatal moment, T17-— Wm, 
Wallace, or Highland hero, 235. 


oe. 


AK trees, obfervations on the 
propagation and management of, 

. 113 

Obfervations and experiments on the 
Crefent water at Harrogate, 12 
— on the fmall pox and in- 
oculation, . 352% 
Occafional retrofpect of foreign litera- 
ture, 340, §43.—France, ‘ibidh— 
Italy, §49.—Germany, 550.—Swit- 
zerland, Holland, 551.—Denmark, 
Sweden, 552.—Pruflia, 5>4.—Ruf- 
fia, 55% 
Ode for July 14, tyor1, 3 116 
-—— to Peter Pindar, on his ode te 
Paine, 233 
——on the Iate celebrated Handel, 
on his playing on the organ, 474 
Oeconomy of Nature, the, 357 
Oracle, the American, 74 
Origin and progrefs of language, of 
the, 408 
Griginal letters of John Welley and 
his friends, 299 





P. 
AIN (Tho.) life of.’ 72 


Paine’s rights uf man, biogra- 
phical, critical, and political ftric- 


tures on © 108 
Paradife reviewed, ; 35° 
Parifh rates See Parochial, 

Parifian matter, the 359 
Parochial regifters, &c. inquiry inte 

the prefent ftate of, 120 
Pafture gratles, 2 collection of the 

fpecimens of the common, 34 
Patriarchs, hiftory of the, 226 
Pendulums, theory of, Six 
Perfonal remembrance among the joys 

of another worid, rob 
Peter Pindar, melancholy cataflrophe 

of, 232 


Petrarch’s view of human fife, 454 ~ 
Pharmacopei Coll. Reg. Med. Londi- 


nenfis. New edit. 6 
Pharmacy (the prefent fate of) ex- 

ploded, 353 
Philefophy, hiftory of, 457 


of mafons, anfwer te the, 





7 
Phyfico—meteorological letters from 
Senebier, de Sauffure, and Toaldo, 
with the replies of Vaffalli, 522 
; Phyto- 
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Phytozoiogic philofophique, $39 
Picturefque defcription of Switzer- 
land, 


; “yO 
Plan for the benefit of the midthip- 


-men of the royal navy, 358 
Plays and poems of Wm. Shakfpeare, 
365 

Poem to the memory of Geo. Fred. 
Handel, 470 
Poems by John Rannie. Second edit. 
116 

-——— by the author of the Village 
Curate, (204 


-——-, mifcellaneous, 4 
Poetic laurels for characters of diftin- 
guifhed merit, 353 
Poetical eflays on the principal errors 
and corruptions of men; the excel- 
lency of reafon aud of virtue; &c. 
&ec. with notes, 70 
compofitions on various fub- 





jects, 94 
Poetical extraés:—From Cider, 54.— 
American oracle, 75, 76, 77:-—Sa- 
tires of Juvenal, 83, 84, 85.—Abo- 
riginal Britons, 93.—Bentley’s Poe- 
tical compolitions, 94, 95.— Heroic 
epiftle to My. Burke, 177, 178.— 
Annual Regifter for 1790, 183.—~ 
Cookfey’s Life of lord Hardwicke, 
205.—Poems by the author of the 
Village curate, 205, 206, 207.—~ 
Peter Pindar’s Remonftrance, 200, 
210, 245.—Heroic Epiitle to Dr. 
Prieftley, 212, 213, 214+—Reflec- 
tions on the Tomb -of Columbus, 
23t.—Fruits. of . Faction, 233.— 
Poetie Laurels fur Characters of dif- 
tinguifhed Merit, 354.—Malone’s 
Edition of Shakfpeare’s Plays, &c. 
369.—Moore’s Inquiry into the Sub- 


ject of Suicide, 376.—Curiolities of | 


Literature,; 395.—Poem to the Me- 
mory of Handel, 470.—Ode on 
Handel's playing on the Organ, 472. 
—Rational Religion, 472, 473: 
Poland, new conititution of the go- 





-vernment of, 441 
Political crifis, the, , 308 
{peculations, Ii 

on——— dialogues, - 475° 


Politics, moderate, 108, 427 
Premiums. offered by-the Society for 
_ the Encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
faSures,. &e. 
Prieftley (Dr.), letters to, 110.—Anf- 
wer to his letters to Mr. Burke, 111. 
~—Letter to, refpecting his publica- 
fies of Mr. Weilcy’s letters, 299 


177) 178 


Propagation and tranagement of oak. 
trees, obfervations on the, 13 
Prophecy, fragment of a, 119 
Pfalms, a verfion of the, divided into 
Stanzas, and adapted tu the pure 
petes of public or private devotion, 


234 
QR 


Uadrupeds, birds, fifhes, and 
infects a new fyftem of the nae 

tural hiftory of, , 313 
Quakers (the petition of the), deli- 
vered to the national aflembly [of 


France |, 7 239 
“eS 

-Affelas, prince of Abyflinia, con- 

tinuation of, 116 

Rational religion, 472 


Recherches fur l’origin, les progres, 
and les effects de la pantomime, chez 





les anciennes, 100 
Redeemer, the, a poem, 115 
RefteGions on the controverfial writ- 

ings of Dr. Prieftley, Iog 

on the laft fcene of the 

Jate Dr. Johnfon’s life, ‘11g 
———— on the tomb of Columbus, 

23% 
——~-—— on the flave trade, 474 
Regifter (the new annual) for 1790 
1 
Rejoinder to Paine’s pamphlet, intie 
tied, Rights of Man, 238. 


Remarks on the feriptural account of 
the dimenfions of the temple of 
Solonion, 110" 


——— on a new tranflation of 


Ifaiah, 22 
—— on a fermon lately publifh- 
ed by the rev. John Clayton, 223 
on the charge of the bifhop 
St. David’s, at his primary vifita- 
-tioM, 1799, Re 
—-—on the army in general, 
and the foot guards in particular, 








Remonftrance (the). . To which i 
added an ode to my afs, &c. 209 
one with the rev, Mr. Clay- 
ton on his fermon on the duty of 
Chriftians to civil magiftrates, 228 
Report from the feleét committee ap- 
pointed to examine the ftate of the 
feveral aceounts and other papets 
relating to the public income and 
expenditure, 486 
Repube 
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Republican (the) confuted, _., 10% 
Revenue and” fiwaticés ‘of Ireland, -a 
fketch of the, 475 
Review of the adminiftration of Mr. 
Necker, 1, 164. 
—— of public affairs, 273—North 
America; Weit Indies, rbid:—Pelew 
Iflands, Eaft Indies, 574.—Turkey, 
Africa, 575.—Ruflia, Poland, 576. 
—Sweden, Denmark, 577.—Italy; 
Spam, 573.—Germany, Auftrian 
Netherlands, 579.—United Nether- 
lands, France, 580.—Britain and_ 
Ireland, : 584 
Revolution de France, lettre fur les 
moyen qui ont opere la, &c. 
Rhapfody (a political and military) on 
the invafion and defence of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 221 
_ Riches, the proper ufe and application 
of, recommended, 107 
Rights (the) of government not in- 
compatible with the rights of man, 
46 
Rochon’s voyage a Madagafcar, ke. 
27 
Royal Circus, hiftory of the, ios 
Rural economy (the) of the midland 





counties, : at 
S. 

Sagres biography, 226 

a) Sa'tation theatrale, de Ia, 100 

Satiré di Salvator Rofa, 114 

Satires of Juvenal 81 


Sermon on the death of Mr. Flight, 
106.—Of the hon Richard Spgnecer, 
ibid.—At the public feparation of 
the rev. J Knight to the paftoral 
office, 107.—On the proper ufe and 
application of riches, ibid.—-On the 
proper objects of education, ibid — 


A probationary, at St. Michael’s, ° 


Cornhill, 226,—On the origin and 
Rtability of the French revolution, 
459 

Sermons on practical fubjects, 9, 418. 
—Thirteen, to feamen, 216.—On 
moral and religiousfubjects, 449.— 
Before the univerfity of Glafgow, 
469.—On the great doctrines. and 


duties of Chriftianity, 470 
Sketch of the revenue and finances of 
lreland, 475 


Sketches and hints of church hiftory 
and theological controverfy, 440 
Sky-lark, che, 473 
Slave trade, letters on the, 28e.—Ad- 
drefs to cwery Britonon the, 472.-— 


Refle&tions on the, 474.—Dehate on 
a motion for the abolition. of es 
47% 
Sma!l pox and inoculation, obferva- 


tions ef, 352. 


Solitude confidered- with refpedt to. ire 
infllence upen the mind and the 
heart, 14. 

Solomon’s temple, remarks. on, the 
fcriptural account of the dimenfions 
of, 119 

Somers, lord, effay on the life and cha- 


racter. of, eek Tae iy 19% 
Speculations, political, . . Pe 
Speculum Linnzanum, five zoologiz 

Linnzanz illuftratio, &c. 207 
Spirit of general hiftory, the, 412 
Sports of Barton Downs, 1rg 
Statute law, a digeft of the, 468 


Stone in the urinary bladder, treatife 
on the origin of the component parts 
of the, 396 

Stritures upon Dr. Knowles’s primi- 
tive Chriftianity; on the works 
of the bifhop of St. David’s, Dr. 
Prieftley, and the late Dr. Badcock, 





214 
on the policy of Mr. Burke, 
352 
Switzerland, picturefque defcription 
of, 6z 
T. | 


Axation, parifh rates, &c. in- 
quiry into the prefent flate of, 

120 

Theological, -philofophical, and; mseral 
efiays, 223 
Thoughts on the riots at Birmingham, 
2359 475 

—-— on the peace and the prob- 
able advantages to the united ftates 








of America, 2.38 
Tour from Gibraltar to Tangier, &c. 
24£ 

through Italy, 263 
Tracts on weights, meafures, and coins, 
88 


TranfaGions of the Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, &c. vol. 1X. 


17% 
Travels of Anacharfis the younger, 
37, 288 
Treatife on the diagnofis and progno- 
fis of difeafes, part 1. tz 
~———— on the fevers of Jamaica, &c. 
5408 
——~— on the hydrocele, 353 


renee OD the origin and component 
+ parts 
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oe of the ftone in the urinary 
ladder, 396 
Trials of the Birmingham ricters, 236 
Trinity in-unity, the do¢trine of the 

divine, btiefly afferted and vindi- 


cated, 225 
True honotr, an ode, 472 
Turf caufe (the famous), Burdon a- 

gainft Rhodes, 236 
‘Tucan matter, the, . 75 


° 
‘ 
sa uv. 


TNited {tates of Ametica, plan of. 


the new conftitution for the; 44¢ 


v. \ 
V ErGon (2) or paraphrafe of the 


Pfalms, divided into ftanzi; 
and adapted to the purpofes of pub-' 


lic or private devotion, 23 23 4 
View of human life, 454- 
Vitality of the blood, effay on the, 

¥13 
W. ; 


War &c. traéts on, 88 
Whim of the moment, 356 
Wool efcouraged, without exporta- 
tidn, 237 
Words of advice (a few) to the com- 


mon-council of Liverpool, 4: 


€ND OF THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE NEW ARRANGEMENT. 
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